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CHARLES H. PARKHURST. 








BY THOMAS DRIFILL. 





Tuk valiant knight in Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene ”’ 
Strove with a dragon in a noisome den, 
Monster abhorrent as was ever seen, 
Fierce and repulsive, foe to God and men. 
And now in this our Western world again 
Appears @ knight, without reproach and pure, 
Fighting a giant foe with tongue and pen, 
ind strong alike to do and to endure. 
Press on, brave knight, of victory secure; 
In righteousness invincible and bold ; 
The love of man, the strength of God, is sure, 
And thy reward most rich and manifold. 
When like the seraph Abdiel, faithful found, 
“ Servant of God, well done,” shall through the heavens 
resound. 
New York Ciry. 
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BLOODROOT BLOSSOMS. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE, 











WHA’ time the earliest ferns unfold, 
And meadow cowslips count their gold ; 
A countless multitude they stood, 

A Milky Way within the wood. 


White are my dreams, but whiter still, 
The bloodroot on the lonely hill; 
Lovely and pure my visions rise, 

To fade before my yearning eyes; 

But on that day I thought I trod 

’Mid the embodied dreams of God. 


Tho frail those flowers, tho brief their sway, 

They sanctified one perfect day ; 

And tho the summer may forget, 

In my rapt soul they blossom yet. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. Va. 
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DAY BY DAY. 


BY MARY C, SEWARD, 











WALKING with patience where the way is rough, 
Resting in quiet when the storm is nigh, 
Knowing that love Divine is strong enough 
To bear me up, as weary days go by; 
Trusting that sorrow is but love’s disguise, 
And all withholding, yet another way 
Of making richer by what love denies— 


So grows the soul a little, day by day. 
East ORANGE, N. J. if 
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80H KWANG POM, MINISTER OF JUSTIVE IN 
KOREA. 


BY JOHN BODINE THOMPSON, D.D. 








TWENTY years ago this member of the Cabinet of the 
King of Korea was a young man completing his study 
of the Chinese classics at Seoul. The literary character 
of the Oriental education of the higher classes is illus- 
trated by the poems he wrote at that time. Some of 
these have been translated. One is entitled 


“TO A SEA GULL. 
“Where, where dost thou wander, O bird of the sea? 
Thou heed’st not the future, so careless and free. 
Like the pure robe of winter, how spotless thy breast ! 
In all thy wide wanderings what place seemeth best ? 
“Tho over the billows thou freely dost roam, 
Thou surely must have some fair isle for thy home. 
In fancy I picture a beautiful spot 
Where the sorrow and care of the world cometh not. 
“long to be free from this burden of care, 
And with thee to some distant region repair. 
Oh, could I but soar on light wing so free, 
How gladly I’d follow thee, Bird of the Sea!” 
From Chinese books he gained some imperfect ideas of 
Western civilization and of Christianity, and wished to 


learn more. With a few kindred spirits, he was in the 
habit of going out to a secret place in the forest to read 
the books they dared not read in public, and to discuss 
the desirability of opening Korea, as Japan had been 
opened, to the Occidental civilization. 

In 1876, by the kindly patience and unwearying perse- 
verance of the Japanese, certain Korean ports were 
opened to foreign commerce ; and the liberal movement 
thus begun was continued, tho not without strenuous 
opposition, for several years. In1883 a Korean Embassy 
visited America; and of this embassy Soh Kwang Pom 
was the secretary. 

Returning home by way of Europe and the Red Sea, in 
a United States ship put at the disposal of the embassy 
by President Arthur, he was made Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Commander of the Army of the East and the 
West. Other members of this liberal Cabinet were Kim 
Oh Kiun (whose assassination furnished occasion for the 
present war between China and Japan), Pak Yong Hio, 
and Soh Jai Phil. After the conservative reaction of 
1884, these men escaped to Japan whence the two last 
named and Soh Kwang Pom came to America, bringing 
with them letters from missionaries in Japan, commend- 
ing them to the special care of the elder, James B. Rob- 
erts, of San Francisco, who ceased not to provide for 
them as best he could so long as they needed aid. 

A friend in Japan also wrote to me respecting them, 
and I had the privilege (at my residence in Berkeley, 
Cal.) of teaching them the English language and the 
secret of our Christian civilization. Appreciating the 
importance of this trust, the only text-books used were 
the writings of the Apostle who lay in Jesus’ bosom and 
understood better than any other the deepest truths 
uttered by him. 

Eager to learn and anticipating the time when they 
might be called to introduce the truth into their native 
land, these cultured gentlemen proved diligent students. 
FKarnest endeavor was made to impart unto them true 
notions of Giod as defined in our text-books (God is spirit, 
God is light, God is love), and especially to familiarize 
their minds with the fact that the incarnate Word of 
God and his Spirit are the only real and all-sufficient 
source, to a ruined race, not only of spiritual and moral 
regeneration, but also of all right mental and material 
development. 

The youngest of these it became my privilege to bap- 
tize into the name of the Father, and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit. Pak Yong Hio returned to Japan, 
where he quietly bided his time. In 1892 he wrote : 


“Tam always thinking about my country and people, [| 
will do whatI can, by the blessing of God, to make my 
country independent and the people happy and safe. But 
the time has not yet come; I fear because my faith in my 
heavenly Father is not strong enough. Please pray to God 
in my behalf.’’ 


His time came two years later when he was recalled 
by the Korean King and made Minister of Home Affairs, 
thus giving him the opportunity for which he had waited 
to initiate reforms to make his people “‘ happy and safe,” 
He is reported by the correspondent of a New York paper 
as saying recently that ‘‘ the Christian scheme is the only 
solution of the problem that confronts his country, It 
needs a vital religion.” 

Soh Kwang Pom came to the Atlantic Coast, where he 
was cared for and instructed by the Rev. Dr. E. T. Cor- 
wiv, of New Brunswick, N. J., by whom he was received 
into the communion of the Christian Church. His 
Oriental (as well as Occidental) culture made him useful 
to the Smithsonian Institution at Washington until 
called home by a telegram after the outbreak of the war. 
Returning promptly thither he was formally pardoned 
by the King for all past offenses, restored to his former 
rank, and reinstated in the Cabinet as Minister of Justice. 

Of course the opposition to him and Pak Yong Hio by 
the conservatives is very great. At least two attempts 
have ‘been made to assassinate them, and they are con- 
stantly guarded by their two Japanese swordsmen. Pak 
Yong Hio’s present residence is near the royal palace in 
the midst of his enemies. Soh Kwang Pom still remains 
in the Japanese quarter. Undoubtedly they will do all 
they can to promote Christian civilization, but the diffi- 
culties will be enormous, Korea is bankrupt, and the 
people are impoverished by the war. Moreover, they are 
ignorant and fanatical, and largely under the influence 
of the conservatives. 

Important reforms have been decreed, it is true. A 


general reorganization of the finances has been ordered. 
The literary examination for civil service, after the ab- 
surd Chinese fashion, has been abandoned. Freedom of 
petition has been granted. Slavery has been abolished, 
and all persons are declared equal before the law. Last 
New Year’s Day edicts were issued also abolishing capi- 
tal punishment by beheading, and declaring certain 
days of the year legal holidays. Among these are all 
Sundays and half of Saturdays! These are great ad- 
vances, and it will require time and education to realize 
them in actual experience. 

Ihave had no communication with either of these 
officials since their return to Korea; but from another 
souroe I learn that they are stedfast friends to Christian 
missions, and will do all they can to promote freedom of 
religions among their countrymen. 

Will not American Christians pray that their lives 
may be spared, and that they may have the ceaseless 
guidance of the Spirit of Jesus? 

Ngw BRUNSWICK, N., J. 
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CHICAGO AND BOSTON THROUGH A FRENCH- 
WOMAN'S SPECTACLES. 


BY ELIZABETH BALLISTER BATES. 








OnE of the distinguished foreigners who came over to 
the Chicago Exposition, Madame Blanc, is known 
throughout the world of letters as the ‘‘ Theodore Bent- 
zon” of the Revue des Deua Mondes, where she has dis- 
tinguished herself, not only by strong original work but 
by attacking such difficult dialect writers as Bret Harte, 
George W. Cableand ‘‘Choy Susan,” and by other studies 
of American literature, running back through a long 
period. Later her contribution to the Century, a paper 
of intimate personal memories of George Sand, wherein 
she described the inception of her own literary life under 
this august patronage, will be readily recalled. 

In her visit here this was peculiar. Others devoted 
themselves wholly to the marvelous ‘‘ White City.” To 
her the whirling, throbbing, pushing ‘ Black City,” 
which they slighted and misapprehended, was more at- 
tractive, 

Spite of the doings of her virile patroness, the effective 
and restless earnestness of American women seem 
almost to have confounded her. By their side she ap- 
pears aspecially feminine personage. She is taken to 
those tremendous engines of warfare, described by Juli- 
an Ralph in ‘‘Chicago’s Gentler Side,” namely, the 
woman’s clubs. She explains that she is so unused to 
public speaking, that, even with inspiration, she .cannot 
make the essay, and the ladies regard her with wonder, 
well tempered with pity. 

The Fortnightly Club is presided over by Mrs. Amelia 
Gere Masson, author of ‘‘ Women of the French Salons.”’ 
This is restricted and distinguished in membership, per- 
haps not differing materially from other associations of 
like grade. A tea follows the discussion, and a lady 
kindly remarks to Madame Blanc that ‘ even after Chi- 
cago, she finds her little Paris incomparable.” The 
French lady takes up the ball by saying that, after all, 
nearly as these clubs approach the old French salons, 
one incentive to their wit and brilliancy, namely men, 
is excluded. She is rather severely answered that 
these ladies are quite able to shine on their own account 
and find this entirely sufficing. ‘‘ The Woman’s Club,” 
however, does not stand still before any possible reforms 
and, what it attempts it usually accomplishes. Its best 
known work is the Protective Agency for Women and 
Children. Free baths were the idea of its President, Dr. 
Sarah Stevenson. The attractive and commanding per- 
sonality of this lady, her earnest manner and clear voice 
at the Confederation of Woman’s Clubs in Philadelphia 
in the spring of '94, cannot have passed, out of mind. 
Here, the membership is as mixed as it is active. Dur- 
ing the late hard times, efforts in behalf of the unem- 
ployed were judicious and constant. Lunatic asylums, 
prisons, station houses, public institutions, dirty streets, 
have all had reckonings with these argus-eyed cito- 
yennes, They have added the Women’s Dormitory to 
the University, and raised the $40,000 needed for the Re - 
form School at Glenwood. 

In line with all this is Hull House, the work of Miss 
Jane Addams, and not differing essentially from the Uni- 
versity Settlement in general, except by the pervasive- 
ness of its founder. Among other elevating influeaces, 
all of which seem to have worked particularly well, are 
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the art talks of Miss Ellen Starr, Miss Addams’s coadju- 
tor. Inspired by these, the young women send their 
savings to Italy for photographs, usually Botticellie. 
This is supposed to be because of their resemblance to the 
pale, spiritual face of Miss Addams. Hollow-cheeked, 
with far-away, visionary eyes, spite of business talent 
and thorough practicality, Miss Addams, a perfect Sarah 
Bernhardt in figure, has lived in utter defiance of ex- 
planation or expectation. Told that she could only 
continue to exist in complete indolence, and the most 
thoroughgoing self-indulgence, she has responded by un- 
ceasing efforts, and is still here, with a work to show 
which is worth a good many lives. 

Sanitary and cooking arrangements at Hull House are 
of a high order, and regard is paid to individual prefer- 
ences and national groupings. Entertaining, too, is en- 
couraged, 

Madame Blanc is asked to dine. The dining room is 
hung with carbon photographs after Millet. Miss Addams 
is a dignified and brilliant hostess. Both socially and 
materially, the dinner is a success, Madame Blanc meets 
there two young lawyers, fellow-guests at a select and 
formal dinner, the week before. They simply say they 
have taken board at Hull House for three or four weeks, 
Such moves are quitecommon. First and last, from one 
aptitude or another, Hull House draws large aid to 
itself from the social life of Chicago. 

In the after-dinner talk, Madame Blanc shows a little 
impatience with knowledge of French literature, which 
comes only through translations, and opens her eyes 
when ‘‘ Sappho” is classed as a good book. Elsewhere, 
she shows some distrust of American professions of 
virtue. - 

At eight o’ciock they have a mildly stormy, a sort of 
blow-over, anarchist meeting. They call names pretty 
vigorously, but it is a kiss-and-make-up at the end, So 
Miss Addams was right as to the safety of ber escape 
valve, and Miss Starr urges in conclusion the spirit of 
the conciliatory Scotch verdict: ‘* Not guilty, but don’t 
do it again.” 

Madame Blanc meets Mrs. Margaret Sullivan and Mrs, 
Mary Abbott, of the Chicago Herald. ‘The former 
claims that American women succeed as reformers, be- 
cause personally above reproach, not allying with the 
cause they espouse meretricious or shocking doctrines or 
doubtful examples. 

Then Madame Blanc goes to Boston and gets the full 
force of contrast, for after Chicago, it seems enshrined 
and venerable. Evidently the Revue des Deuw Mondes 
isread there. She is received with open arms by the 
wisest and most exclusive coteries. She fairly loves 
Boston. Even its self-claimed provincialism, she classes 
asacharm, She seems to know it best from the Back 
Bay region; for the marvelous Charles River sunsets, so 
loved of its great poets, hold her spellbound, Fortu- 
nately, she was in time for the Paul Revere ride, the in- 
auguration of Patriots’ Day. This, the dome of the 
State House, Bunker Hill, Faneuil Hall duly impress her. 
She is quite sure the English can never forgive any of 
these things. They had better passright on to the West, 
untroubled by Revolutionary memories, 

As to the illustrious dead, and among them she places 
the Old Elm of the Common, they almost choke off the 
living. 

From the days of Ann Hutchinson through the grand 
line of Revolutionary wives and other heroines of that 
time, down to the great living ones of to-day, she finds 
in the women of Massachusetts everything to inspire and 
imitate. The work of Mrs, Agassiz in starting and guid- 
ing Radcliffe, that of her daughter Mrs. Quincy Shaw, in 
using untiringly not only princely means, but clear in- 
sight and personal superintendence in behalf of early 
education, that of Mrs. Hemenway, so instantly practi- 
cal on the side of to-day inintroducing courses of house- 
wifery into schools, on the other, so generously and 
wisely reverent of the past, in founding free lectures on 
American history and gathering up all that may illus- 
trate them—such deeds as these go to the depths of the 
soul of this responsive and large-hearted Frenchwoman. 

She visits the studios of Miss Green and Miss Bartol, of 
Mrs. Sears and Mrs, Whitman. She revels in inspiring 
thought of Margaret Fuller and Charlotte Cushman, of 
Maria Mitchell and Anne Whitney, of far-away Anne 
Bradstreet. 

Then comes anevent. She meets the author of the “ Bat- 
tle Hymn,” the founder of the New England Woman's 
Club, the leader for forty years of the Woman’s move- 
ment. Julia Ward Howe. Very old, termbly virile, she 
expected to find her. The beautiful voice, the fresh, 
smiling face, the simple, high-bred manner, the unob- 
trusive dress, the subtle charm of Mrs. Howe are over- 
coming. Her savoir faire, her tact, grace and bril- 
liancy, both as presiding officer and’ hostess of her club, 
absolutely enlarge one’s conceptions. 

There follow a brilliant series of luncheons given by 
members of the French Club, The accent of the ladies 
is not criticised, but their opinions are. One thinks 
Fremiet’s Jeanne d’ Arc the finest statue in Paris ; an- 
other that Maeterlinck, and she has read him through, 
is an original genius. A passionate admirer of George 
Sand fails to find much in “ Lettres d'un Voyageur,” 
and a rash soul propounds De Vigny for home reading. 

Mrs. Howe herself is a fine French scholar and thor- 
eughly in touch with France. This marvelous woman 
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is, however, discouragingly reticent about herself. 
From others Madame Blanc has to learn what she has 
done and been, the excesses from which she has re- 
frained, the animogities she has not excited, the errors 
she has not committed. One morning Madame Blanc 
hears her, together with Mrs, Ames, the wife of the pas- 
tor, speak in the Church of the Disciples. She meets 
Mrs. Cheney, also an ardent reformer, thoroughly in 
favor of women’s suffrage and equally a great philanthro- 
pist. Everywhere she is struck by moderation, wisdom, 
restraint. Miss Ticknor unfolds the plan of her Society 
for Home Study. Madame Blanc finds it admirable ex- 
cept the paucity of French literature. As every one 
knows, the Society has truly been a grain of mustard 
seed, doing its work as quietly as the elemental forces 
in nature. Miss Ticknor in every respect bears up 
worthily her literary heritage and practices the hardest 
of all charities—lending her books freely. The gem of 
salons, recalling those of France in its worthiest glory, is 
that of Mrs. James T. Fields. A delicate originality 
pervades each corner, and as Mrs. Fields’s prominence in 
social movements and charities has invaded her personal 
privacy, Madame Blanc dares open the door of the sanc- 
tum. Wordsworth, the Brownings, Miss Mitford, Dick- 
ens—the young, long-haired portrait of Maclise—Thack- 
eray, Carlyle—from the strong, marvelous photograph 
of Mrs. Cameron—look down upon one or two surviving 
friends and the chosen few who in this interior may 
realize a nearness of spiritual contact, and that only. 
The large wood fire Madame Blanc deems a specially 
French feature. It is not needless!y re-enforced by dif- 
fused furnace heat. The raised portiére permits the un- 
obtrusive entrance of visitors seen upon the stairway, 
who, as occasion serves, take up the well-sustained con- 
versation. Only a short time ago the great Autocrat 
was center and glory of this circle. Madame Blanc had 
the great happiness of seeing him. The perfect Eaglish 
gentleman of cosmopolitan sympathies and the luxuriant 
amiability peculiar to the New World, she found united 
in the brilliant, crisp old man, Like Victor Hugo’s, his 
old age was a constunt apotheosis, now and then, to be 
sure, rendered a trifle formidable by crowds of visitors, 
jealousies of hostesses, piles of aut »graph albums, above 
all symbolic presents, from combinations of ladies, 
which he made it a duty always to acknowledge in 
verse. 

Sarah O. Jewett, T. B. Aldrich, with Madame Blanc a 
compeer in the pages of Dewx Mondes, and Colonel 
Higginson were other guests met at Mre. Fieldy’s, 

Other salons and interiors, except that of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln, where Madame Blanc heard Jacob Riis read one 
of his saddest character sketches—one indeed so gruesome 
and awful that it seemed a wonder that the ladies could 
take to their oyster soup immediately afterward—Madame 
Blanc treats en bloc. The splendors of Boston are not 
gross and crushing. However rich the accumulated 
treasure, like Macaulay’s learning, it is dominated by in- 
tellect, Tact tempers display and prevents confusion. 
To be sure some American ways clash with French usage. 
The solid American breakfast, certainly a permanent 
habit, the grape-fruit course, the constant flow of ice 
water, the order of wines are not approved. Still the 
Boston menu shows a saving acquaintance with that of 
Europe, spite of the persistency of baked beans, which 
horror, nevertheless, has some redeeming features. 

Madame Blanc wishes her young countrywomen could 
see how much American girls get into their lives, First 
of all, clubs innumerable. Then they are indefatigable 
philanthropists. There are College Settlements in all 
large cities. With surprise she finds that, spite of their 
mastery of scientific, systematic charity, they still find 
time for what she calls “ worldly charity.” This is the 
sort out of which come pleasure and profit, if not equally, 
certainly by no means to the detriment of the former— 
namely, that of fancy sales, kirmesses, bazaars and en- 
tertainments. How women stand so much—for in intel- 
lectual and artistic accomplishments Madame Blanc finds 
that they do not go halfway—is a question not set at rest 
by the frequency of nervous prostration. As ‘‘ Ameri- 
canitis” a terrified German doctor iumped the multiplic- 
ity of nervous disorders rampant here. 

Madame Blanc cannot quite approve the fad of run- 
ning after every sort of new doctrine or the over-multi- 
plication of clubs, spite of the good that is in them, 
One, for example, she thinks ought to contain all the 
women lawyers of Boston. Surely, it is needless to have 
both the Portia and Pentagon. 

Again, the club habit destroys the sparkle, the light- 
ness, thé repartee of good talk. It makes it turn into a 
monolog, and it is not good that one’s bons mots should 
be caught up, cherished, repeated, put under glass. 

Spite, however, of slight criticism, this distinguished 
lady sees in Boston so high a standard and such strong 
aud generous incentives still, that its children may well 
hesitate to believe its glory has been either quite extin- 
guished, or gone wholly to reside in New York. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 


+ 
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THE Mayor-elect of Superior, Wis.,is the Rev. C. S. 
Starkweather, an Episcopal clergyman. He is a man of 
wealth and culture, until recently rector of the Church of 
the Redeemer, in Superior. A few years ago he came near 
being elected bishop of Wisconsin. He has entered poli- 
tics because he thinks he can do some good in public life. 
Two years ago he was elected an Alderman. He is doubt- 
ful whether he will ever again take a.parish, 
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THE AFTER-MEETING. 
1V.—_COMMENCING AT THE HOUSE OF GOD. 
BY THE REV. B. FAY MILLS. 


IT is a common saying that a good evangelist will com- 
mence his work with the Church. This is true, and an- 
other way for saying that the Church must be the moth- 
er of her spiritual children. The premature or untimely 
death of a spiritual babe is one of the saddest sights on 
earth. To endeavor to pluck unripe fruit is one of the 
most demoralizing and unsatisfactory experiences of a 
minister’s life. I have sometimes preached daily for 
nearly a week to Christians before addressing any ser- 
mon to the unconverted. I have sometimes regretted it 
when I have hastened on to address the impenitent 
personally ; I have never been sorry when I have taken 
more time in the endeavor to get Christians to be Chris- 
tians. AndI sometimes think I shall spend a year at 
least in preaching exclusively to the Church, in order to 
try to lead the Church to be normally active and spiritu- 
ally powerful in the saving of men. 

In any series of evangelistic meetings, the first one 
or two or three after-meetings—and in any evangelistic , 
church frequent after-meetings—should be held _pri- 
marily for the benefit of confessed Christians. A com- 
mencement might be made after a sermon on the 
cleansing power of God. Invite all who desire to have 
clean hearts to tarry. Such a meeting would naturally 
be devoted largely to prayer and confession. And the 
confession might naturally be expressed in this way, 
After the singing of one or two penitential bymns there 
might be several short prayers of penitence, and then 
the leader might say : ‘‘ Are there not some present who 
would be glad of the opportunity to confess their short- 
comings and ask especially the prayers of their fellow- 
Christians? James says ‘ Confess your faults one to an- 
other and pray for one another. that ye may be healed.’ 
You may mention the particular difficulty if you wish 
or may simply ray that you are conscious of sin that 
you wish God to remove.” Or, if you think that the in- 
terest is not deep enough to warrant such audible ex- 
pression you could ask those who were church members 
who were conscious of sin and wished to forsake it to 
rise, and then ask if some who were not members of the 
Church would not also like to say, ‘‘ Pray for me that I 
may be cleansed from my sin.” 

Or, you might have a consecration meeting. In this 
case, great care should be taken about the invitation. 
It should not be a general one, or the whole o'»ject of the 
meeting may be frustrated. The principal thing to be 
desired in any evangelistic meeting is a tender, spiritual 
atmosphere. The model way for men to be led to God in 
a public meeting is by such influence as is described by 
Paul, where he says that ‘‘if the whole church come 
together in one place and all prophesy, and 
there come in one that believeth not or one unlearned, he 
is convinced of all, he is judged of all; and thus are the 
secrets of his heart made manifest ; and so, falling down 
on his face, he will worship God, and report that God is 
in you of a truth.” The most remarkable case of con- 
version I have ever witnessed was that of a man who was 
moved to turn to God, not by what the preacher said, 
but by the tender, spiritual atmosphere that he felt about 
him in acertaia meeting. And, in giving theinvitation 
to a consecration after-meeting, it would be well to make 
it limited rather than inclusive. Ask those to come, 
both church members and non-church members, who 
really want to giveeverything to God and to lead entirely 
consecrated lives. Then, after a few moments of silent 
prayer—each one praying for himself—let the leader make 
plain the promises of God and the opportunity of disci- 
ples concerning consecrated living. Then he might say : 
‘*Now who is really hungry here to-night? If you 
have something good to tell about your past, do not 
mention it now. If you have something that is not good 
you wish to confess, you may speak it out. But what 
we want now is to hear from every one who is conscious 
that he has not been leading a thoroughly consecrated 
life and who desires now to surrender the last thing unto 
God.” 

After a number of Christians have spoken you might 
ask all others who are members of the Church, who are 
conscious that they have not been entirely given to God, 
and who mean to be in the future, to rise silently ; and 
after that ask if there are not some who have never 
openly confessed Christ who would like to stand on their 
feet as an indication of their purpose to commence 4 
Christian life. Then, after special prayer, you can easily 
select special persons for further conversation and prayer 
with judicious helpers who are taught of God. 

You can also tell by a meeting of this sort whether the 
fruit is thoroughly ripe for harvesting. In our work we 
have sometimes seen several hundred turn to Christ 
before a single sermon has been preached or one after- 
meeting held especially for the unconverted. But per- 
haps the most effective after-meeting for the testing of 
interest is of a sort that I always use in our work, and 
almost never without a gratifying interest accompaDy- 
ing it. This always follows a sermon on concern on the 
part of Christians for their friends. The invitation 
might well be given to four classes to remain : Members 

of the Church who are concerned about the prosperity 
of God’s work or for individuals; church members who 
have been living inconsistent lives and are desirous of 
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returning to God; all who are not members of the 
Church who have any spiritual concern and are not 
ashamed of it; and friends who have accompanied those 
who are invited and who wish to remain with them. In 
connection with such an invitation I would always say, 
«| know this ought to include every person in this con- 
gregation ; but if you stay please remain because you ac- 
cept this invitation as an individual.” While people are 
passing out or while those who stay are assembling in 
another room, be singing such hymnsas ‘‘I am praying 
for you,” ‘‘ Did Christ o’er sinners weep?” ‘ What a 
friend we have in Jesus.” ‘‘Must Jesus bear the cross 
alone?” etc. When all has become quiet, it might be 
well to say that it is one thing to have a general desire to 
see God’s work prosper, and another to have a personal 
concern for individuals, and ask all Christians who have 
certain individuals on their hearts to rise and stand to- 
gether fora moment, Then you can tell one or two en- 
couraging incidents concerning the power of united 
prayer, and let these people mention the friends on their 
hearts, asking all to pray especially for those who are 
mentioned. Then you may ask those who stayed be- 
cause they had been wandering from Christ to rise silent- 
ly fora moment, and then you can very naturally ask 
those who stayed because they had some spiritual con- 
cern for themselves to indicate it. With reasonably 
proper management this will always be effective, and, 
after a season of prayer, you can then have athird meet- 
ing, if you wish, for the encouragement of the beginners 
and the returning prodigals. One night, in a meeting 
like this, a tine-looking man arose as soon as the singing 
was finished, and said: ‘‘ I am sure, if my wife gets the 
opportunity, she will request prayer for me, and before 
she does that I want to be man enough to stand up here 
and request prayer for myself.” And he became a very 
earnest Christian. 
ALBaNy, N, Y. 
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CHANGES IN THE SOUTH. 


BY H. N. PAYNE, D.D., 
SECRETARY PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR FREBDMEN, 








Tuo it is true that the chirping of one sparrow does 
not prove that spring has come, while an optimist may 
easily exaggerate the importance of slight indications 
that the world is moving in the direction of his hopes, 
it is equally true that mighty currents of thought and 
life are first indicated by apparently trivial things whose 
real meaning is perceived only by the observant and the 
thoughtful. 

The South has hitherto been characterized by its con- 
servatism., Jt has, to a large extent, held itself aloof 
from the impetuous on-rush of modern life. It has 
seemed like an observer standing by a river watching 
its onward flow, rather than as one afloamen its swift 
current, 

This conservatism has had its good features. It has 
helped the South to conserve some things belonging to 
the past that were valuable, and that have been lost to 
the rest of the country, and it has kept it from yielding 
to some of the evil influences that have prevailed else- 
where, It has also had its unfortunate features, and has 
kept the South from some good things that might have 
been hers. But, good or bad, this conservatism is yielde 
ing to the spirit of theage. No thoughtful observer can 
fail to see that changes are taking place in the South in 
the physical and mental habits of the people that will 
s00n bring this section more into touch with other por- 
tions of the country. Of some of these changes we 
would briefly speak. 

General Gordon, now United States Senator from 
Georgia, was one of the most able and distinguished ofti- 
cersin the Confederate Army. He was the close friend 
and adviser of General Lee, to whom he was second in 
command. He has a brilliant lecture called *‘The Last 
Days of the Confederacy,” which he has delivered with 
great acceptance in the largest cities of the country. In 
it he tries to do full justice to both the Blue and the 
Gray. He shows that courage, endurance, constancy 
and loyalty to duty as seen are characteristics, not of 
the North or of the South, distinctively, but of our com- 
mon Americanism, General Gordon expresses the rap- 
idly growing and widely prevalent sentiment of the 
South, This better sentiment is the result of better ac- 
quaintance between the sections. 

The growth of manufacturing is causing great changes 
in this portion of the country. Formerly the South was 
almost exclusively agricultural. Consequently there 
were few cities and large towns. Oaly in recent years 
have its great, undeveloped resources in forest, field and 
mine become known, Northern intelligence and enter- 
prise have become convinced that El Dorado now lies 
south of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers, and a great 
Cusvent of population and capital is setting this way. 
The South is welcoming the new order of things. She 
believes that a period of wonderful industrial develop- 
ment is before her, and is trying to hasten it on, Any 
man of energy, capacity and character is welcome here. 

The political changes that took place last fall are of 
a in this Connection as indications of a general in- 

€ctual and social ferment. Uatil recently there have 
ee two political parties, the Republican and Damo- 

n this part of the country. As most of the Ne- 
Stoes are Republicans the most important political ques- 
Hons have heen made secondary tg that of race suprem- 
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acy. The growth and present power of the Populist 
Party marks a division of political sentiment on other 
lines than color. For the first time in years there are 
found two parties whose members regard each other as 
equals arguing opposite sides of political questions before 
the people without violence and with no further asper- 
sions of character and motive than are common to such 
contests elsewhere. We have no faith in the political or 
financial ideas of the Populist Party, but their advocacy 
in the South has certainly tended to the furtherance of 
political freedom. 

The effect of these changes on the fortunes of the 
colored people will be seen by a quotation from a North 
Carolina correspondent of the Atlanta Constitution. In 
a letter to that paper, November, 1894, he says : 

‘*‘ The issues in 1876 were entirely different from those in 
the campaign just ended. Then the Negro was the figure 
around which politics revolved and white domination was 
the rallying cry. For years afterward that was still the 
issue and the cry. In the last campaign the color-line 
question was relegated to the political lumber yard, and 
both parties sought the colored vote, which by a strauge 
turn had become the balance of power.” 

We have thus mentioned a few of the many changes 
that are taking place in this region, Butenough perhaps 
has been said to show that the South of to-day is not that 
of ten or even five years ago. The movement of mankind 
is forward, not backward, We shall never again see the 
old times of misunderstanding, bitterness and strife. A 
better day has come. The sentiments of patriotism, 
humanity and the love of God are common to Christian 
hearts through all this broad land. They are the most 
powerful influences that can be brought to bear upon 
human character and conduct; stronger than wealth, 
culture or race, They are working in the South, in the 
North, in the West and in the East. Everywhere they 
are breaking down the barriers that have kept men from 
knowing and loving each other, and are uniting them in 
the fellowship of service and duty. We have God's Word 
for it that these changes shall continue until our dear 
Lord’s kingdom is fully come. 

PITTSBURG, PENN. 
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RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 
HH. 


BY RANDOLPH H, MCKIM, D.D. 





THERE is an obvious, and apparently forcible, reply to 
the argument of my previous paper, viz., this: It is not 
merely that the process of resurrection is inconceivable, 
but that it contradicts the facts of observation and expe- 
rience. We know that the body returns to earth. ‘‘ Dust 
thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return,” is the decree 
of God himself; and we know that the bodies that are 
laid in the grave are dissolved into their component ele- 
ments, ‘‘ which are scattered to the four winds and he- 
come portions of other beings—beasts, fishes, birds and 
plants—and are destined again to return to corruption, 
in never ending succession.” 

How then can we believe in the resurrection of the 
body? How can the same body rise again, when it has 
been thus dissolved, and its elements returned to the 
general stock of matter, and thence again redistributed 
over and over again among various different organisms? 

Our answer to this objection is that it is founded 
upon a materialistic and unscriptural conception of 
the resurrection. The early fathers, in their just zeal to 
assert the personality of man and of God against Panthe- 
ism, and the divine origin and sacredness of the body 
against Ganosticism, went beyond the revealed doctrine 
and asserted the resurrection of the flesh. Origen op- 
posed this notion and called it ‘‘ the foolishness of beg- 
garly minds.” 

H« was thus far right. Jesus and his Apostles did not 
teach the resurrection of the flesh. The Bible does not 
conflict with science here. On the contrary, the great 
Apostle distinctly affirms: ‘‘ Now this I say, brethren, 
flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; 
neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.” 

We believe, then, in the resurrection of the body, but 
we have no reason to believe that one single particle of 
the body that is laid in the tomb will be raised from it 
in the resurrection. How then can we assert the iden- 
tity of the present body and the resurrection body? The 
answer is not far to seek ; identity does not depend upon 
an identity of particles, or of substance. Our bodies are 
not tixe same any two hours together. They are ina 
continual state of flux. Our men of science tell us that 
there is not one particle of the same matier in our bodies 
to-day that there was ten years ago: 

‘‘The form only is identical, not the flesh. Lotze’s apt 
comparison of the body to a ripple around some hidden 
stone in a stream is physiologically true. We see day after 
day the same ripple in the stream, the same wave-form, 
produced by the same cause, but the drops of water are 
always changing: matter is in a perpetual flux ; the stream 
of existence is ever flowing by; our bodies are but mo- 
mentary forms, never the same two successive seasons, 
and destined soon to pass away.” 

And yet our identity is preserved. We are the same 
men, and in a sense our bodies are the same. If, then, 
this bodily identity is not dependent even in this life 
upon an identity of constituent particles, or of substance, 
it is plain that the resurrection body may be, in a real 
sense, the same as this natural body, altho not a single 
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atom that now constitutes the latter shall be present in 
the former. 

Let us here note two distinct features of the Christian 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body : 

1, Altho the flesh shall not rise and the component 
elements of this mortal body shall be dissolved to dust, 
not to be reincorporated, nevertheless there is a vital, an 
organic connection between this body of our humiliation 
and the body of glory and immortality. The body that 
now is will be changed. It will not be destroyed ; it will 
be transfigured ; it will not be annihilated. The Apostle 
says, ‘‘ It is raised.” Yes, sown itis in corruption, but 
raised in incorruption—not another, but ‘‘it.” ‘ This 
mortal must put on immortality.” That structure of 
beauty and glory—indestructible, eternal, the spiritual 
body—will be built upon the basis of this present taber- 
nacle, wherein we dwell here in the wilderness. God 
made these earthly bodies. As his handiwork, they are 
not only wonderful, but they are sacred; they are the 
temples of the Holy Ghost, and Christ has redeemed 
them. He is the Savior of the body. He embraced, in 
his saving purpose, the whole man—body, soul and 
spirit. And so as Christians we believe that the great 
Creator will conserve these bodies, notwithstanding 
their complete and glorious transformation at the resur- 
rection. The natural body is organically connected 
with the spiritual body; yes, to such a degree 
that there is a continuity and identity between 
them. Cbrist’s' resurrection is here our beacon 
light. He was the same Jesus. Changed as he 
was, yet he was recognized as the same gracious Master 
who had been «rucified for them. That identity of the 
risen Christ with the crucified Christ is a precious fact. 
It makes us sure that in the resurrection body there will 
be that personal identity we long for; and that mutual 
recognition in the life that is to come, which our sorrow- 
ing hearts so earnestly crave. The words of Jesus are 
eternally true: ‘“* Thy brother shall rise again.” Mark 
it, ye whomourn for your beloved ones gone before, no 
unrecognizable stranger, but thy brother, sfi/l thy 
brother ! 

2. But, on the other hand, the resurrection body will 
be fashioned different from this. It will not be a body 
of flesh and blood like this one, for flesh and blood can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God. It will be a spiritual 
body ; not a corruptible, material organization like this 
one; but incorruptible, indestructible, immortal--more 
different from the other than the sparkling diamond 
differs from the dull bit of black charcoal ; or the winged 
ethereal insect that sips the nectar of the flowers and 
basks in the sunshine, from the grub that crawls in the 
dirt. What a transfiguration! '‘‘It is sown in corrup- 
tion: it is raised in incorruption, It is sown in dishonor; 
it is raised in glory! It is sown in weakness; it is raised 
in power! It is sown a natural body; it is raised a spirit- 
ual body.” Moreover, this magnificent transformation 
is in the line of the natural development which the great 
Creator has established in Christ. ‘‘ There is a natural 
body.” says the Apostle, ‘and there is a spiritual 
body. Howbeit, that was not first which was spiritual 
but that which was natural, and afterward that which 
was spiritual.” This spiritual body is the crown and 
consummation of the wondrous process of development. 
It is developed out of the natural body. Perhaps there is 
in the natural body the germ out of which the spiritual 
hody is to be unfolded. We cannot admit the Sweden- 
borgian notion that the spiritual body already exists, and 
is set free by death from bonds of the flesh—escaping as 
a bird out of acage. It is contrary to Scripture and to 
the analogy of science. But we think it possible that the 
rudiments of the spiritual body exist in the natural body ; 
that the former may lie in embryo within the latter. We 
cannot indeed define the nature of the spiritual body. 
We cannot explain its relation to the mortal body. But 
neither can we explain the nevus between mind and 
matter; between the material brain cells and the imma- 
terial thinking principle. It may be that the spiritual 
body will be formed of some etherealized and sublimated 
matter. from which the elements of decay and corrup- 
tion have been eliminated. Physical science already ad- 
mits the existence of an ethereal matter quite different 
from ordinary matter. There may be a yet more highly 
sublimated matter which shall be the material of the 
spiritual body. With this the soul may be clothed in 
glory and beauty as far exceeding any earthly body as 
the Easter lilies excel the bulbs from which they sprang ; 
and it is just as conceivable that such a body may be the 
tabernacle of the human spirit as that the brain should 
now be (as it is) the physical basis of the mind. We can- 
not dogmatize here. We have no wish to do se. But we 
may venture to think that the resurrection of Christ is, 
in its main outlines, the pattern of his people’s, since he 
is ‘‘ the first-fruits of them that slept.” 

Now we observe a marvelous change in the embodiment 
of Christ after his resurrection. His body was not sub- 
ject to the same laws as before. On the other hand, it 
possessed new powers and new characteristics. He was 
recognizable, but only after careful observation. He 
lived in a new sphere. He no longer dwelt with his dis- 
ciples, but only appeared to them on certain occasions. 
During those forty days his body was apparently in a 
progressive process of glorification ; at first linked on to 
the natural life at certain points, but gradually relieved 
from these bonds til] at length, when completely spiritue 
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alized, it could no Jonger linger on earth but rose into the 
heavens. So perhaps it will be with us. After death our 
spirits shall go into Paradise as did the spirit of Jesus. 
There we shall wait in happy expectancy—in peace and 
rest and joy, until the great day of the general resurrec- 
tion, when we shall be again clotiied, but with the spirit- 
ual body, which shall be fashioned like unto his own 
body of glory. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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FARM AND VILLAGE LIFE. 


BY 8. 8S. ESTEY. 


THE crowded cities present the most difficult problems 
of pauperism and crime. What are the causes which 
lead to this massing of population? Are they remov- 
able? 

Altho it is generally conceded that ‘‘ much of the drift 
to cities is caused by the awful monotony and vacuity 
of country life,” Iam led to assign less importance to 
this than is usually done. I believe that in the large 
me jority of cases rural life is abandoned for urban life 
because of lack of work for a growing population in the 
rural districts. I base this conclusion upon a careful 
study of the cityward current from this town, during a 
period of five years. All but an exceedingly small per 
cent. of those who have gone to cities from here were 
driven to the step by the absolute impossibility of finding 
employment here. A town such asthis, with no manu- 
facturing interests, is merely a distributing point stand- 
ing between the city and the farmer. The number that 
can be employed as middle men in the stores is neces- 
sarily limited, as is also the number of those who can 
profitably engage in the trades necessary in such a town, 
as carpentering, blacksmithing, painting, ete. I believe 
it will be impossible to stop the cityward current of pop- 
ulation until an effort is made to distribute industrial 
plants in the small towns instead of massing them in the 
cities, That they can be conducted with greater profit 
at these central city points, where fuel. freight, etc., are 
cheaper, is, of course, evident. Could it not, however, 
be conceived as a possibility that laborers could afford to 
do the same work for less pay in a village than in a city, 
since in the former rent is cheaper, and the possibility of 
eking out a living by a garden, poultry, cows, etc., is 
presented? Even tho a reduction in price of Jabor does 
not offset the increased cost of transportation. fuel, etc., 
it may be questioned whether there is not here a field 
open to the efforts of millionaire philanthropists, where 
forces preventive of pauperism may be set at work, a 
more hopeful task than attempts at cures of pauperism. 

I think there is another reason than dislikeof the farm 
that sends the farmers’ sons to town or city. There is 
plenty of work on farms during the busy summer, when 
every young man is needed, and may receive good pay. 
So long as a boy can spend the winter in school and fall 
in line for summer work, the farm is an advantageous 
place for him: but this part of his life left behind, what 
then? Heisaman; he wishes to be independent, to be 
earning a livelihood, laying by a little that he mav be 
able to set un a home of his own. He cannot afford to 
be comparatively idle during the winter, as his father, 
who reaps the proceeds of the farm, can do. He has no 
capital with which to buy a farm of his own, Rent one? 
But the farms to he rented are few, and not easily ob- 
tainable by unmarried bovs. The weekly wage in town 
or city solves the problem, and he leaves the farm, yet 
not because he dislikes farm life. 

Again, the monotony of town and farm life, which is 
so app?lling in the estimation of the city resident, is not 
in reality so to the majority of farmers and villagers. 
How should it be? They have known no different life ; 
they accept its monotony and enjoy it. Instead of an 
eager longing for citv life, I think there is a distinct 
dread of breaking away ; and it isdone usually only when 
the necessity of gaining a livelihood compels. After the 
taste of city life has once been gained, then, indeed, 
comes a distaste for a return to town or farm life; and I 
believe this well-known aversion to a return to rural life 
is frequently the basis of the mistaken belief that the 
monotony of town and farm life urges toward city life. 
In the cases of the young men and women who have 
peen sent away to school or college, however, a new set 
of influences must be considered. 

I believe there are two reasons why farm and village 
life often become distasteful to such. The first is found 
in the current erroneous idea that college training is 
training that fits for a professional life, and not for 
business or for the farm. Therefore nosuitable work is 
supposed to be presented in the village or on the farm 
for the college man or woman, and numbers are thus 
added to the company who goto the city for employ- 
ment. The second reason is that these have herome 
accustomed to a more vigorous mental life, a social life 
more refined, a life amid more esthetic material sur- 
roundings, and the return to village or farm seems a re- 
turn to barren living. While those of this class are not 
likely to be added to the class of those verging on depend- 
ency in the crowded cities. they do tend to overcrowd 
certain occupations, while at the same time this removal 
from farm and village means the removal of the very in- 
fluences that are most needed there as a preliminary 
condition to a readjustment of the social and mental life 
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such as is needed to enable it to present attractions to 
those in cities. Much can be done here by the presenta- 
tion of true views of these matters in the schools and 
colleges, where these country-bred boys and girls are 
taught. They are quick to catch the attitude of thought 
toward rurallife, which they find there. Let them be im- 
bued with correct ideas concerning the dignity, the ad- 
vantages of rural life, the economic, social and moral evils 
arising from the rush to cities. Let the ideals of suc- 
cess presented to them be something different from the 
current ones of fame or wealth to be acquired in the 
city. Let us appeal to that enthusiasm for altruistic life 
work which sends many of our brightest university 
men to the mission fields and attempts to make it plain 
that when a young, scholarly physician brings the best 
medical knowledge of the day to the town, when the 
minister brings progressive and liberal ideas to the coun- 
try pulpit, when the teacher, university trained, wishing 
to put his Jife to the best use, perceives as useful and as 
hopeful a field of labor in town schools as in city schools, 
they will help in solving one of the most threatening 
problems presented by our civilization. When good 
medical attendance, the highest religious influences, and 
the best schools may be found in rural places, then will 
certain strong objections to life there be removed. May 
pot appeal be made to the poet and the story-writer to 
give aid in enforcing upon the popular imagination the 
fact that there is, at least, a possibility that when the vil- 
lage preacher, doctor and teacher leave the town for a 
city pulpit, a city practice or city schools, they may be 
turning from a fine altruistic life work to follow selfish 
pride and ambition. 

The isolation of farm life is not entirely irremediable. 
Suppose smaller farms, better worked and hence more 
profitable, such as would allow farmhouses to be placed 
at adistance of ten minutes walk from each other. Add 
good roads, suitable for both carriage and bicycle. Place 
a telephone in the schoolhouse with connections with 
each farmhouse in the district as well as with the village 
post office, telegraph office, express office and the doc- 
tor’s office. Instruction in the use of the instrument may 
be made a part of the school curriculum and different 
pupils be assigned to have charge of it on successive days. 
At a very slight cost to each farmer a boy might be ob- 
tained to do night service here. Thus incase of sudden 
danger or sickness any neighbor or the village doctor 
may be immediately summoned. To arrange to have the 
mail for the district brought each day from the post 
office to the schoolhouse, and there distributed to the 
children to be carried home, would leave no farmer’s 
family without a daily mail and a daily paper, if it was 
desired, since even families having no children in school 
could usually be served by children passing such houses. 
A like arrangement for mailing letters and parcels could 
be made, using the schoolhouse as a central point. By 
the use of the daily mails and the catalogs put out by the 
large city firms, the farmer's wife could do hershopping 
as easily as the city resident can do it. 

At the very point where many parents of education 
find an objection to farm life, I find an advantage, 
namely, the educational facilities. Those of us who are 
the stanchest admirers of the public schools, are not blind 
to their defects, some of which are irremediable, since 
they are inherent in a svstem which crowds a large num- 
ber of children into a single room to be taught by one 
teacher ; the injury to health from poor ventilation, the 
injury to morals and manners which comes to the chil- 
dren of the refined (tho at the same time the children of 
less favored parentage are improved), the loss of time 
which is greater than many realize, but inevitable in 
teaching large schools where discipline is the prerequi- 
site to any successful teaching, the frequent change of 
teachers with the constant possibility of contact with an 
inefficient or crude teacher, the impossibility of giving 
due consideration to individual mental bias. But the 
hurried life of the city leaves little time for home educa- 
tion, and the public school is infinitely better than the 
training most children would receive at home. But sup- 
pose intelligent parents removed to the farm, with the 
long winters of comparative leisure for training the 
child, how much more rapid the progress of the child 
would be, how much clearer his notions, how much 
truer his views, than had he been left in the public 
school. Could our public schools be supplemented by 
such home training on the farm, who can estimate the 
gain to the individual and to society? Under the new 
conditions of rural life which I have been imagining, is 
it not possible that the college trained farmer’s daugh- 
ter might be induced to take the teacher’s place in the 
country school and to displace the raw, uncultured coun- 
try teacher? The difficulty in grading country schools 
may be overcome by concentrating the schools of several 
districts at some central point, and carrying the pupils 
to and from school in covered wagons, asis done in parts 
of New England. The reduction in expense caused by 
the employment of fewer teachers more than offsets the 
expense of this public conveyance, 

The low price of books at present makes it possible 
for every district to have a good library, large enough to 
be satisfactory to any except the scholar or the spe- 
cialist, 

The University Extension plan holds possibilities of 
good for the rural resident. Glittering possibilities also 
lie in the direction of electric carriages, electricity for 
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cooking, for drawing water, etc., etc. Invention follows 
invention so rapidly, and demand shapes the direction of 
invention so largely, that there needs only the demand in 
the country to give the farmer many new conveniences, 

Suburban life has become more attractive than city 
life. Certain New England farms, deserted by west- 
ward bound farmers, are being bought up by city fami- 
lies, and a summer of farm life substituted for the sum. 
mer resort. It is possible that the wealthy and scholarly 
will be before the poorer classes in seeing the advantages 
of country life. 

HuMBoLDT, Kan. 
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A PASSING THOUGHT. 


BY FRANCIS J. GRIMKE, D.D. 
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I ATTENDED, on a late Sabbath afternoon, a meeting at 
the First Congregational Church, in Washington, under 
the auspices of the Good Citizens’ Committee of the 
Christian Endeavor Union of the District of Columbia, 
It was a large and enthusiastic meeting. The music was 
furnished by the mammoth choir that sang at the Moody 
and Sankey meetings held here two winters ago. The 
principal address was delivered by F. E. Clark, who 
came from Boston especially for the purpose. His ad- 
dress was an interesting and enthusiastic one. He spoke 
very earnestly of and commended very strongly the 
movement in the interest of good citizenship. He said, 
among other things, that such a movement was inevi- 
table, that it was necessarily involved in the Christian 
Endeavor idea or pledge. He spoke also of the Endeavor 
movement in England and Germany, and of the great 
convention to be held in Boston next July. Under the 
head of ‘: the enlargement of Christian Endeavor Work” 
he spoke of the foreign field, and made a very earnest 
appeal in behalf of the persecuted Armenians, calling 
special attention to the treatment which they were re- 
ceiving from the Turks. 

After he had taken his seat I felt strongly tempted to 
rise and say to him, that I hoped he would not forget 
that there were also eight millions of blacks in this coun- 
try who were subjected to outrages that were equally as 
atrocious as any that have been perpetrated upon the 
Armenians in Turkey, and that it would be well for the 
society of which he is the head, to give this matter of 
oppression at home a little consideration while seeking 
to rectify evils abroad. The thought occurred to me last 
July, whilethe newspapers were full of the great Con- 
vention at Cleveland, what a splendid field is here pre- 
sented for this noble organization to do some real mis- 
sionary work. I was prompted at the time to send a 
line to yourexcellent journal, which has always been 
true to the interests of humanity, in the hope of calling 
attention to this matter, but neglected to do so. Yester- 
day the matter was again forcibly brought to my atten- 
tion, and I resolved that I would delay writing no longer. 

Here is an organization representing nearly thirty 
thousand different societies, with a membership of some 
two millions, scattered in every State of the Union, and 
in all branches of the Christian Church ; an organization 
that has gathered into itself the young, vigorous life of 
all the churches ; an organization full of enthusiasm and 
daring, seeking to carve out for itself new fields of activ- 
ity, and whose battle hymn is, 

** Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war,” 
and here are eight millions of people who have just 
emerged, as it were, from two hundred years of bondage, 
and who find themselves the victims of a bitter and cruel 
race prejudice, which forces them in the South toridein 
‘* Jim Crow” cars, which turns them over to lawless mobs 
without redress, and which systematically defrauds 
them of their rights as American citizens ; and in the 
North closes nearly every avenue of employment against 
them, except the most menial ; which shuts them out of 
hotels, restaurants, and which heaps upon them other 
indignities too numerous to be mentioned. The thought 
has occurred to me, may not this great Endeavor move- 
ment, with its abounding life and energy and push, and 
Christian zeal—this mighty host, upon whose ensign is 
inscribed the cross of Christ, do something to alleviate 
the condition of these oppressed millions at home? If 
these young Christians want work, surely here is work 
for them, and work which must be done, if the future is 
to be brighter for both races, in this country. The Negro 
has been stripped and beaten and is lying by the wayside 
along which this great Endeavor organization is passing. 
May I not ask that he be not overlooked or passed by in 
our eagerness to play good Samaritan to those who are 
thousands of miles from us? I hope that President 
Clark may find it in his heart at some future time, to 
call the attention of his fellow-Endeavorers to the 
oppressed millions of blacks in this country, as well as to 
the oppressed Armenians in Turkey. It would not be 4 
bad thing—there could be no more fitting opportunity 
for presenting this matter than at the great meeting to 
be held this year, at which there are to be some fifty 
thousand delegates from all parts of the world. The 
Cleveland Convention has the honor of inaugurating the 
Good Citizens’ movement : let the Boston Convention. 
which is to meet in the city which contains the “Old 
Cradle of Liberty,” have the honor of inaugurating this 
anti-caste movement as a new field for Christian 
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Endeavor activity. I know that the subject is unpopular, 
but that is no reason why it should be tabooed in the 
deliberations of this organization. Christ never stopped 
to ask whether a thing was popular or unpopular ; and 
the rule which he lays down for his followers is, ‘‘ If any 
man will be my disciple, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow me.” The thing that is most 
needed in the Church to-day is courage—the spirit that 
is willing to suffer for righteousness’ sake. 

These thoughts have been passing through my mind 
for some time, and I have ventured to express them in 
the hope that they may be the means of turning the 
attention of this great Eadeavor movement to this most 
important and needed field of work—what can the 
Endeavor Society do to help remove the obstacles that 
now lie across the pathway of the black race, is the 
problem which I suggest for the consideration of its 
president and those who take part in directing its move- 
ments. 

WasHINGTON, D. C, 


CUBA AND FLORIDA—A CONTRAST. 
1, 
BY LUCIEN M. UNDER WOOD. 


Tur present uprising in Cuba calls to mind some points 
connected with our other original Spanish dominions 
and suggests certain contrasts that are somewhat strik- 
ing. Some three hundred and eighty-two years ago the 
Spaniards first set up a possession on the American 
continent in the land of Florida. A few years previously 
the same people had obtained possession of the island 
of Cuba. The former, then scarcely settled, was ceded 
to the United States by the Spanish Government in 
1819, while the latter still remains in the hands of its 
original diycoverers—the oldest Spanish possession in 
America. The fact that Spain so readily gave up the 
mainland possession, and has so persistently continued 
its control of the island is due to inherent causes that 
even the casual visitor to these parts of America cannot 
fail to appreciate. 

It was my privilege, during the winter of 1890-91, to 
travel over some twenty of the forty-five counties of 
Florida, on a Government mission that brought me into 
somewhat close relations with the agricultural popula- 
tion of the State, particularly in the region of the cul- 
tivated citrus fruits. During that period a three weeks’ 
trip was taken to Cuba, and, with the peninsular region 
fresh in my mind, the contrast was strongly impressed 
upon me of the two totally unlike portions of the coun- 
try—one naturally sterile making a moderately success- 
ful struggle for a place among the commonwealths of 
the Union, the other blessed with a fertility far surpassing 
the best that the peninsula could boast, but cursed with 
four centuries of repression, misrule and unimproved 
opportunities, 

The conditions existing in peninsular Florida, as we 
saw them in the orange belt are about as follows : 

1. The soil of peninsular Florida does not recom- 
mend itself to one reared in the fertile valleys of the 
Empire State and familiar with the rich prairies and 
bottom lands of the Upper Mississippi drainage basin. 
There are hamaks with fertile soil, and certain areas 
along the rivers and in the lake regions are exception- 
ally rich and well adapted to the raising of fruit and 
vegetables ; but the great area of land is a pine barren 
with only sufficient nutriment in the soil to hold vegeta- 
ble life at a bare living rate, while fruit bearing can 
only be induced with liberal applications of phosphates 
and other fertilizers. In some of the hamaks and along 
the rivers are groves of deciduous trees, and about some 
of the larger lakes are strips of valuable cypress, but the 
prevailing timber is the yellow pine with alternations of 
worthless scrub oak, 

*. The climate in winter is balmy, with occasional al- 
ternations of cold snaps which make a fire a necessary 
adjunct to the loosely built houses of the region. Floods 
of sunshine are the glory of Florida, but that which 
brings ease of breathing to the sufferer from catarrhal 
troubles brings lassitude to the toiler in the field, and 
makes a shady siesta more suitable for even a spring 
noonday than much activity in the glare of the sun. The 
rainy season extends from late spring to autumn, while 
the winters as a rule are comparatively dry. Frosts are 
not unusual from December to March or April, and form 
40 uncertain element in the farmer’s profit and loss ac. 
count. Too much frost prevails as far south as Ocala to 
make the culture of the orange a safe investment ; the 
orange trees of that region were blackened by the frosts 
of January, 1891, and much of the fruit was left with 
that white, empty pithiness that proves so fatal to 
much of the fruit shipped to Northern markets. Many 
& promising crop of vegetables is nipped just as it is 
ready to be packed for shipment, and entails a total loss 
on the producer, who has often staked his year’s efforts 
ona single crop, In 1887 the frost was so severe at Lake 
Worth that the cocoanut trees lost the young fruit that 
Was just setting. We are too familiar with the story of 
the past winter's ravages to require more than an allu- 
10D to it here, 

3. The productiveness of the Florida soil has been 
Strangely exaggerated by unscrupulous land agents, who 
have often induced Northern settlers to invest in a small 
corner of choice pine land, with the impression that it 
will produce good oranges, to say nothing of the tales of 
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all sorts of tropical fruits that these same agents, with 
brazen-faced audacity, have stated among-the possibili- 
ties of central and northern Florida. As a matter of fact 
there are few portions of Florida that will produce good 
oranges without unnatural forcing by the application of 
far more fertilizers than the profits will warrant. The 
region of the Indian River, portions of the St, John’s 
drainage, the lake regions of Sandford, Orange Bend, 
Leesburg and Penasofkee, with favored strips near Bar- 
tow and Brooksville, will always produce good oranges, 
for they have in these favored spots a sufficient founda- 
tion in a fertile soil to insure a ready supply for Northern 
markets ; but with the destruction of the scale insect in 
California and the introduction of rapid transit and 
cheaper freight, the more productive soil of southern 
California and favored portions of Arizona will cause 
many of the groves of Florida to return to the original 
pine barrens from which they have been untimely 
snatched. 

As to the tropical fruits, while they can be grown and, 
with suitable protection, brought to bearing even in cen- 
tral Florida, the pineapple, the banana and the cocoanut 
can only be raised with profit in the narrow strip of land 
that borders Lake Worth and the region still further 
south, which, with the exception of a few small settle- 
ments on Biscayne Bay, is a terra incognita, at least to 
actual settlers ; and much of it, in fact, is covered with 
low everglades that are never like to be brought under 
cultivation. 

Much has been attempted and more hoped for in the 
direction of market gardening, but there are three 
serious and almost fatal drawbacks: (1) The uncertain- 
ties of the season ; frost, rain and heat being the varia- 
bles that combine to reduce the profits to zero. (2) The 
constant liability toa glut in the market, due more to 
the incapacity of our present mercantile system to ac- 
commodate supply to demand, where perishable goods 
are concerned, than to actual overproduction. (3) The 
expensiveness of the present clumsy industrial system 
that adds cost to expense, until the profits sink below 
the zero mark and become a minus quantity to the pro- 
ducer in the form of a bill for freights and ‘‘ commis- 
sions,” whatever iniquity that name implies, 

4, So far as actual settlers are concerned, few regions 
will be found where there is so much apparent dissatisfac- 
tion, where there are so many discouraged settlers and so 
many deserted plantations, or so many towns fast pass- 
ing into decrepitude and decay while still in their youth. 
Many of the stations marked on the railroad maps con- 
sist of a store anda station, some of only a station, while 
in a number of places the station, even, does not ma- 
terialize. The railroads, too, are sadly primitive. Aside 
from a single system, the branch roads and subordinate 
systems are run at a primitive pace and in a primitive 
way. 

5, But lest the picture I have drawn of actual condi- 
tions in Florida present only a dark surface, let me touch 
it up with a few of the high lights. Florida is and will 
remain a most valuable breathing place for those who 
suffer with catarrhal and pulmonary troubles, if the lat- 
ter are not too deeply seated. It will be the winter refuge 
for increasing numbers of those for whom the rigors of 
the Northern climate mean months of suffering and 
often premature death. Its air is balmy, and the breath 
that comes through the pines is efficacious and soothing, 
even if it lacks the tonic of the Colorado mountains or 
the inspiration of the fertile, flowery fields and fruitful 
valleys of California. While the coast is in the northern 
portion a little too harsh, the balniy breezes of the sub- 
tropical Atlantic blow across the extreme south of the 
peninsula, and there can be found comfort coupled with 
inspiration; for there the eternal beat of the ocean 
against the shores furnishes a charm that can be found 
nowhere else in Florida. The steady influx of winter 
residents will gradually create a home market for cer- 
tain kinds of products ; and while Florida will never be- 
come a wealtby member of the national sisterhood, she 
will maintain a respectable position and will continue to 
increase in population for at least five months out of the 
twelve. 

From Florida the trip across the strait is a short one. 
Boarding the little steamer of the Plant Line at Tampaat 
seven in the morning of one day, we are anchored in the 
harbor of Havana at eleven in the morning of the next. 
Of the three hundred and fifty miles traversed more 
than two-thirds are practically in our own waters, for 
the distance from Key West to Havana is only one hun- 
dred and ten miles. Thereis nothing peculiar about the 
trip except that the blue of the deep water of the Florida 
strait surpasses in intensity anything we have ever seen. 
The clear cerulean of the Mediterranean lighted up with 
the rays of the Italian sunshine exceeds it in beauty ; but 
neither the dark blue-black of the Atlantic, the emerald 
tint of the Pacific, nor the clear azure of the Gulf of 
Mexico can bear comparison with the profound abyss of 
solid blue that we meet over the rapid current of the 
Gulf Stream. 

In the harbor of Havana we meet the first contrast 
with what we have left behind. Instead of the shallow 
harbors of the sandy State of Florida, not one of which 
is capable of reaching prominence for commercial pur- 
poses, we have here a harbor capable of anchoring the 
largest steamers, land-locked, fair to look upon, easily 
defended and secure. 
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As we land on the dock the first impression is that we 
have lost a hundred years, and have entered a country 
remote from either our American morals or our modern 
civilization. Nor was this impression removed as we 
were introduced still further to the narrow streets, the 
primitive methods and customs, the laxity of the people’s . 
morals, and the ratio between the size of the hotel bills 
and the quality of the accommodations furnished, 

Cuba is an island some 750 miles long by an average of 
50 in width, and contains just about the area of the State 
of Pennsylvania. The white population numbers nearly 
a million, and all shades of black increase this number to 
nearly balfa million more. And for the privilege of 
mere existence this people pays a direct tax to Spain of 
$27,000,000 annually, besides supporting a large body of 
Spanish soldiers. 

Havana is a city of 200,000 people. The older streets 
are those of Southern Europe, barely wide enough for 
two vehicles to pass if they go with extreme caution. 
The sidewalks, raised six or eight inches above the pave- 
ment, vary from fifteen to twenty inches in width. The 
houses are all of stone—a sort of porous, coraline lime- 
stone ; and the lack of subsoil drainage permits the walls 
to take up moisture like a sponge. As a result, pulmo- 
nary diseases are extremely common, and the generally 
unsanitary condition of the place is notorious. Yellow 
fever is always present ; but the people do not seem to 
mind it as much as we do diseases of a much less viru- 
lent nature. There is no color line ; and the sickly weak - 
lings displayed in the mixed population ought to be suf- 
ficient to discourage those sentimental reformers who 
maintain that in the commingling of black and white 
blood lies the solution of the race problem in the United 
States. The habits of the people are those of old Spain. 
A crust of bread and a small cup of coffee form the only 

refreshment until eleven o’cloek, when breakfast comes 
with its variety of unsavory dishes cooked with olive oil 
and flavored for a Continental palate. Wine is every- 
where the common drink ; and, as in Southern Europe, 
the cases of drunkenness are very rare. Dinner forms 
the principal meal of the day, and varies in its hour 
from five to seven according to the station of the peo- 
ple. It is not uncommon to see the children of the 
lower classes running around in a state of nudity; 
among all classes, however, questions of modesty are less 
artificial than at home. It is said that over one-fourth 
of the total female population consists of failen women. 

It may be of interest to those who enjoy a fragrant 

‘*Fior de Henry Clay,” or other brand of ‘‘ Habana,” 

that it was not an infrequent sight to see the Cuban 

workmen rolling cigars and cigarets with hands blotched 
with the pustules of malignant syphilis, The first thing 
that is flaunted in your face as you land on the dock and 
the last thing that is waved to you as you are lightered 
away to your steamer is a roll of lottery tickets, They 
are hawked on the streets, peddled by men, women and 
children, are on sale at every news-8tand and corner 
shop, and engross a goodly share of the energy and earn- 
ings of the people. Churches are not abundant, and, 
with the exception of four small missions established on 
the island in 1890 by the Protestant Episcopal Church, all 
are Roman Catholic. In the city of Matanzas, witha 
population of about 40,000, there are only two small Cath- 
olic churches, On the pleasant Sunday of our stay in 
that city there were not over 200 worshipers in the larger 
of the two churches between the hours of eight and 
eleven in the morning. On the contrary, a Sunday bull 
fight is one of the events of the city of Havana. Sunday 
evening throughout the island is a holiday for all classes. 
As might be expected, education is at a low ebb and is of 
the medieval type, free from the contaminating influence 
of modern ideas. The newspapers are poorly printed, 
and, so far as we could judge, poorly edited, Official 
corruption is rife, and it is a common expression among 
those who are familiar with the customs of the people, 
that to secure almost any desired privilege it is merely 
necessary ‘‘ to grease the wheels.” In the country ban- 
ditti are not uncommon ; the train running from Havana 
to Matanzas was fired on during my stay in the island, 
and a small body of soldiers accompanies every train. 
On the day I went over this same road there were small 
platoons of either cavalry or infantry drawn up beside 
the track at intervals of every two or three miles to 
guard the property. It is said that the large proprietors 
of sugar plantations frequently pay a bounty to these 
banditti to secure immunity for a period against fire in 
the sugar mills or other wanton destruction of property. 
GREENCASTLE, IND. 


UNTAXED CHURCH PROPERTY. 


BY RICHARD WHEATLEY, D.D, 


OF property owned by various Churches in the city of 
New York and that is exempt from taxation, the ap- 
praised value, according to returns of civic officials, is 
$51,219,525. Any estimate of the aggregate value of un- 
taxed ecclesiastical properties in the State of New York 
must be more er less conjectural. That value is certain- 
ly enormous, and is as certainly increasing rapidly. 

Not only is church property, or property used for 
public religious worship, untaxed, but schools and lands 
belonging to schools owned by religious denominations 
are also exempt from taxation. New property, pur- 
chased and occupied for church, and especially for 
school, purposes, is legally entitled to exemption, and 
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secures exemption through application to the proper 
officiais. A conspicuous illustration of these facts exists 
within the incorporated village of Irvington, between 
Dobbs Ferry and Tarrytown, N. Y. Passengers on the 
Hudson River Railroad may see the words ‘‘ Manhattan 
College” painted in black letters on white ground upon 
a signboard near the track. Yet Manhattan College is 
not there, except as represented by the affiliated prepar- 
atory school in the stately mansion once owned by Fran- 
cis Cotenet, then by Cyrus W. Field, and next by one of 
the Astors. Frou the latter it passed into possession of 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools, who also pur- 
chased nineteen contiguous acres of Mrs. Laura B. Field 
and ten that formerly belonged to Mr. Philip H. Schuy- 
ler. These combined properties, aggregating sixty-two 
acres more or less, and said to have cost $200,000, were 
until 1894 assessed at the valuation of $100,000. On this 
valuation State and county taxes amounting to about 
$1,200, village taxes and school taxes to about $1,300— 
the three ciasses of taxes together averaging about $2,500 
yearly—was paid until the present year, when the Rev. 
Brother Quintinian, Chairman, and the Rev. Brother 
John, Secretary, of the Board of Trustees of Manhattan 
College, New York, as representatives of the Roman 
Catholic educational order owning the estate, claimed 
and obtained exemption from further taxation. 

Neither demand nor concession was illegal. In the 
official guide prepared for tax collectors by Julien T. 
Davies, and styled the ‘‘System of Taxation in the State 
of New York,” we read on page 50, in chap. 5 on ‘ Real 
estate exempted from taxation in the State of New York,” 
that in the case of the People ec rel Seminary of our 
Lady, etc., vs. Barber [1886] that 


“The farm on which the college building was situated 

being used for the maintenance and support of the college, 
and wholly devoted to its purposes—held, to be within the 
exemption accorded to premises occupied by seminaries of 
learning.” 
School district, village, and county now pay the $2,500 
taxes formerly paid by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools. The citizens thereof do not pay with great 
willingness. Roman Catholics, for the most part, are 
quite as reluctant in response to demand as Protestants. 
All regard the present arrangement as inequitable and 
oppressive. They would prefer to educate the inmates 
of this auxiliary to Mashattan College in their free pub- 
lic schools, which they could do efficiently at a yearly 
cost of $300, to paying $2,500 annually for their educa- 
tion as perfect strangers in the old home of the Astors. 
Whatever the priestly proprietors of this princely estate 
‘may think about the moral quality of the law excusing 
them from the payment of taxes, they courteously but 
strenuousiy insist on its being carried out. Twenty-four 
pupils, from eight years old and upward—four of them 
being day scholars from the village of Dobbs Ferry, and 
all under the care of the Christian Brothers (as they are 
called for the sake of brevity), were in attendance last 
October, and suppcsedly were in course of preparation 
for admission to Manhattan College. More pupils could 
be accommodated : whether they will be is another mat- 
ter. The more schools and estates there are, held by 
the owners under existing laws, the yreater is the 
wealth and power of their Church. The Irvington 
school is one of seven minor educational institutions de- 
signed to be feeders of Manhattan College. 

Manhattan College is situated near 125th Street, New 
York, and is a costly, impressive structure. The sem- 
inary was founded in 1853, incorporated as a college by 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York 
in 1868, and since then has achieved an ordinarily honor- 
able reputation as an educational institution of the 
Roman Catholic faith and order, Patronage is sought 
in view of the religious and moral training bestowed 
upon its pupils. Logic, ideology, criteriology, meta- 
physics, psychology and theodicy figure prominently 
among the sciences studied by the undergraduates, Six 
out of the eight literary societies bear the names of dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics. The claims of the Roman Pon- 
tiff, as supreme arbiter of all questions of faith and 
morals—or of all that pertains to human life—when 
speaking ex cathedra, are admitted without debate. 
Nor have American Protestants any legal right to object 
to such admission, however strongly they may dissent 
from Papal dogmas, so long as the Roman Catholic 
Church is obedient to constitutional and statute law, and 
provides the funds requisite to maintain its schools. 
But when they are taxed in common with Roman Cath- 
olics, as in the Irvington case, to provide said funds, 
then they have the right, rooted in conscience and equity, 
to protest, and to use all legitimate means toward eman- 
cipating themselves from the imposition. The same 
right would, of course, be vested in the Roman Catholics 
if circumstances and relation were reversed. What is 
true of taxation for the support of their schoolsis no less 
true of taxation for the support of any and all schools 
not wholly owned by, or under control of the State. 
The chief concern the State has in them is that they 
shall efficiently prepare students for good citizenship ; 
and that they are really doing it the State is morally 
bound to assure itself through careful inspection and 
examination. 


“Every building erected for the use of a college, incor- 
porated academy, or other seminary of learning, and in 
actual use for either of such purposes, every building for 
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public worship, every schoolhouse, and the several lots 
whereon such buildings so used are situated ’’ is exempt 
from taxation. (‘‘ System of Taxation,” etc., p. 48.) 


Whether buildings purchased and used, but not ‘ erect- 
ed,” for educational purposes are free from tax is proba- 
bly a question of judicial interpretation. 


“‘ The schoolhouses referred to in this statute are those 
for the public common schools, Buildings erected and 
used for private unincorporated seminaries of learning are 
not exempt from taxation.” 


Judicial decision in the case of the Church of St. Monica 
vs. Mayor, etc., of New York, 13 N. Y. State Reporter, 
308 [1887] has, however, affirmed that incorporation is 
not necessary to secure exemption of a schoolhouse, and 
that 


“Premises used asa parochial school, the title to which 
was [is] in the name of the pastor of the parish [are] held 
to be exempt.” (“‘ System of Taxation,” etc., p. 48.) 


The same decision applies with equal force to other sec- 
tarian parochial schools. 

Not only are school buildings of sectarian belongings 
exempt from taxation, but also the lots on which they 
stand, and this to an indefinite extent. 


‘* Vacant lots appropriated as a situation for house of 
public worship [are] not exempt (Trinity Church vs. 
Mayor of New York, 10 How.”’ ‘‘ Under 1 Rev. Statutes, 
5 ed. 906, $5, subd. 3, the word ‘lots’ is not in its mean- 
ing to be restricted to a single city lot. It is intended 
to embrace the whole of ‘the land on which the ex- 
empted buildings stand, so far as it is directly devoted 
to the promotion of the objects of the institution occupy- 
ing them, either by supporting its buildings, supplying its 
daily wants, or affording means of recreation. (People 
ex rel Academy of the Sacred Heart vs. Commissioners of 
Taxes,” 


These decisions have left millions of dollars, that other- 
wise must have been disbursed in taxes, in the coffers of 
metropolitan denominations, and,most of all, in those of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Some significant questions suggest themselves in view 
of the foregoing facts and quotations. One is whether 
ecclesiastical influence has not selfishly invaded judicial 
courts and extorted decisions alike favorable and un- 
just; another, whether unholy alliance between the 
powers secular and spiritual be not equally prejudicial to 
both. More insistent in demand for consideration is the 
question, what is to hinder the ownership, tax-free, by 
some or any of the 146 churchly denominations in the 
United States, of every estate on the North River, be- 
tween New York and Albany, and indeed of every estate 
within the State of New York, as it may come into the 
public or private market? The Irvington precedent may 
be followed to any extent. All that is necessary in any 
case after acquiring title is to secure the incorporation of 
an educational establishment, produce proof of owner- 
ship and incorporation, and receive exemption. The 
Roman Catholic Church, in ages past, and avowedly 
the same throughout all ages, has acquired many of the 
best sites and most splendid properties in European and 
American countries. Appetite for acquisition grew with 
what it fed upon, until indignant rulers and starving 
peoples took away the long-accumulating supply. His- 
tory repeats itself in New York and in all the States of 
the Union. Non-Catholic churches have like opportuni- 
ty with the Catholic ; but are trammeled by conviction 
and conscience in utilizing it. Conviction and conscience 
—of Roman Catholic character—impel Roman Catholics 
to utilize such opportunity to the uttermost, 

From another judicial decision, recorded on page 52 of 
the volume repeatedly quoted, it is inferable that a 
benevolent society may lease its land, exempt from taxa- 
tion by law, to lessees who shall pay ordinary taxes, and 
that the lessors may resume possession of the land at the 
end of the stipulated term. Thus a liberal income in 


. perpetuity may be derived from ground rents on lands 


untaxed. ‘‘ Bought for speculation,” said an interested 
party of the lands in Irvington owned by the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools. There is nothing, so far as ordi- 
nary observers can see, to prevent them from leasing or 
selling the lands, now untaxed because containing the 
offshoot or feeder of an incorporated school. This pro- 
cedure would be within the limit of legal rights, but not 
within the bounds of equity. It would possibly be satis- 
factory to the fraternity, but would it be just or satisfac- 
tory to the taxpayers? The Brothers are in business as 
proprietors of a private, expensive boarding school. So 
are the owners of the Protestant Westminster School at 
Dobbs Ferry. Why should the people pay the taxes of 
the first, and not of the second? Why should they pay 
the taxes upon any property which they do not own or 
control? They don’t pay the taxes of men engaged in 
business as merchants or manufacturers. All are at work, 
not primarily for public good, but for private revenue. 
Public good is only incidental to each enterprise, but is 
not the reason and end of its existence, as is the case with 
the free public school. The interest on the net market 
value of educational lands, exempt from taxation in the 
State of New York, is probably sufficient to defray the 
costs of every parochial school within its limits. 

Is not the essence of union between Church and State 
in this legal exemption of church and school property 
from taxation? Such exemption is, to its full extent, a 
grant of the public money, raised by taxation, to the ec- 
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clesiastical corporations owning the exempted property. 
Whether this be in harmony with the fundamental] law 
of the United States, which prohibits the making of any 
law “‘ respecting an establishment of religion,” or with 
the Constitution of the State of New York, involves 
other questions of judicial interpretation. The members 
of the late Constitutional Convention merit great praise 
for the judicious omissions, revisions and additions rec. 
ommended by them, and since adopted by the people at 
the polls. Others, sustained by the people at large, 
should enter into their labors. and by careful philosophic 
efforc—either in convention or in the State Legislature— 
complete that work by making all property, not abso- 
lutely owned or controlled by State or Nation, subject to 
equitable taxation. 
IRVINGTON, N. Y. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND OF TO-DAY. 


BY ELLEN D. LARNED. 





THE changed condition of rural New England is excit- 
ing much interest and discussion. Story-teller and 
essayist vie with each other in depicting the varying 
phases of decay and deterioration. French Canadians, 
Irish and Swedes till the farms long occupied by our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, The Catholic outnumbers the 
Protestant; the Catholic church and Swedish chapel 
are better filled than the Puritan meetinghouse. The 
evolution of brain power has ceased. The feeble rem- 
nants of standard New England families, as set forth in 
story and essay, are crabbed, cranky creatures, shriv- 
eled alike in mind and body. Mrs. Davis, in a late num- 
ber of the Century, gave us a startling picture of some 
surviving specimens and asked for sympathy and prac- 
tical suggestions in their behalf. 

As a lifelong resident of a rural district, with some 
especial facilities for observation, I can respond with 
some assurance. This condition of decadence, as all ad- 
mit, is strictly limited to farming districts remote from 
railroads and villages, left one side by change of business 
center. It has been said that Miss Wilkins’s stories rep- 
resent New Eugland “ gone to seed”; but, in fact, they 
only represent driblets and remnants gone to seed. 
‘*God sifted three kingdoms to furnish seed for New Eng- 
land’s planting,” and myriad harvests grown from that 
good seed are scattered broadcast over the width and 
depth of our land. Even to-day New England’s cities 
and manufacturing centers draw their chief executive 
and working forces from the rural district. But if strong 
and vigorous men are still sent abroad, why this de- 
terioration in those left at home? Why, for instance, has 
the New England farmer, ‘‘ once the most vehement 
of sectarians,” as Mrs. Davis asserts, given up his Puri- 
tan faith, churchgoing and Sabbath-keeping ? 

Mainly because those left behind represent a class al- 
ways adverse to the dominant spirit of New England. 
It is a mistake to assume that New England was all Puri- 
tan. This alien element was twofold—free and non-re- 
ligionists. From the days of Anne Hutchinson and the 
Rogerines there were always those who demanded more 
liberty in creed and speech than was allowed by the 
orthodox churches—a class represented to-day by Ad- 
ventists, Spiritualists and the like. The non-religionists 
were few in number, but made most bitterly hostile to 
the established churches by compulsory church attend- 
ance and rate-extortion. Both elements lacked in vary- 
ing degree the true spirit of New England thriftiness. 
The former class were better talkers than workers, as 
thus hit off by a local rhymester : 

** Here’s Uncle Ase, so full of grace 
Sometimes his cup runs over ; 
He’ll lay and sleep, and let his sheep 
Eat up his neighbor's clover.” 

The haters of religion and religious restraints lapsed 
often into drunkenness and vice. And while the sons of 
industrious, energetic church members have carried 
their churches and institutions all over the land, de- 
scendants of this alien class have been far more likely to 
stay at home. From personal knowledge I can say that 
a great majority of farmers and families in my own sec- 
tion that abstain from church going are connected by 
birth or marriage with this anti-Puritan element. De- 
scendants of former church members are building up 
churches elsewhere. 

But the old fathers and mothers left behind of gen- 
uine Puritan stock and nurture, the spinster whose pro- 
spective husband went West or was killed in the War ; 
these queer, cranky, half-demented old folk in whom 
New England characteristics have indeed ‘‘ gone to seed” 
—what can we say of them? I think myself that heredity 
here is more at fault than environment. The white farm- 
house may hold a ghastly skeleton. It seems sometimes 
as if some families must havea curse pronounced against 
them, as in Miss Jewett’s powerful story. Some suffer 
directly or indirectly from the sins of their ancestors , 
others havethrown away their own chances. 

** Itis not ours to separate 
The tangled skein of will and fate.” 

The class of nervous women described by Mrs. Davis 
suffering frum lack of employment is not indigenous to 
the ‘‘ Gray Cabin” and strictly rural districts. Wome 
of such means and culture are probably to be found in 
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old villages and more populous communities, but have 
pot come within my range of observation. Our coun- 
trywomen suffer more from overwork and lack of oppor- 
tunity, conditions that are more easily remedied, There 
are, indeed, helpful influences now at work among our 
rural slaeses, accomplishing more good than is seen by 
casual observation. 

In the first place, every New England State has its 
bands of home missionaries working faithfully in these 
remote districts, helping maintain public worship in 
feeble churches, and seeking out scattered and desti- 
tute families. So, also, State Bible societies main- 
tain agents who make systematic visitation of every 
town and family, employing French and Swedish col- 
porters to labor among their own people. The Home 
Department now organized in many Sunday-schools is 
proving a boon and blessing to many aged and invalid 
persons debarred from attendance upon church. The 
weekly study of the appointed lesson not only gives 
them food for thought, but brings them into fellowship 
and sympathy with their own school and the great body 
of Sunday-school workers. These agencies are more and 
more supplemented by the voluntary services of Chris- 
tian young women, going out as evangelistic workers in 
needy and decaying districts. And as attention is called 
to the need it may be hoped that many members of our 
modern societies may seek out, comfort and relieve their 
less favored sisters. Surely if anything could resuscitate 
and re-energize these degenerate, root-bound, hopeless, 
witless women of whom we hear, it would be the words 
and sympathy of a bright, healthy, consecrated, live 
‘‘ Endeavorer” or ‘“‘ King’s Daughter.” 

And for social and mental stimulus comes the Grange. 
It is difficult to overestimate the influence of this modern 
institution in. rural New England, Extending to remote 
and partly depopulated towns it reaches the very classes 
that most needed help. The discouraged farmer and his 
toilful wife, living almost beyond the reach of civiliza- 
tion, are thus brought into constant, familiar intercourse 
with other Grangers. Isolated and scattered families 
are brought together in one household. Their meetings 
are reported as most delightful and profitable. Their 
program includes recitations, essays and discussions 
upon farming matters and other important questions, 
music, games and social intercourse. Nothing was ever 
devised that took such hold upon our young people of 
both sexes. Matrimony is facilitated. A better class of 
young men are induced to stay at home and follow 
farming. The farmer’s life is every way enriched and 
broadened by the influence of the Grange. 

And so we have hope even for darkest New England. 


. She has indeed borne a great strain in the loss of native 


population and the introduction of foreign elements. 
She has a heavy problem yet to face. These foreigners 
who work her mills and pick up her abandoned farms 
are to be assimilated and made over into loyal Ameri- 
can citizens, But she recognizes the situation and strives 
in some degree to meet it. She has her established insti- 
tutions, her efficient town organizations, her schools, her 
churches, and the hopeful agencies above noted. How- 
ever great the outflow and influx New Evgland will 
never cease to be New England. Her institutions, her 
ideas, her modes of working are too deeply rooted. 
May we not hope that renaissance will follow partial 
decadence, and the new elements rightly directed add 
new strength and vitality. 
THOMPSON, CONN. 
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A RIVER TOWN IN OLD TIMES. 


BY MARY ESTHER MILLER, 











I HAVE sometimes gone back in imagination to the 
days of the first settlers of Hatfield, Mass., to find there 
the customs which in my youth were in full force, but 
which have changed with marvelous celerity since. 

Foremost was the Sabbath. This began at sunset on 
Saturday night and closed at the same time on Sunday. 
In my grandmother Graves’s house the beds could be 
made only after sundown, the floors might not be swept, 
no cooking that was not immediately necessary was al- 
lowed. To bake bread of any kind would be sinful, be- 
cause it Could have been done previously. All who were 
not invalids went twice to meeting, or, carrying a lunch, 
remained through the day. My father, brought up in 
that strict way, would not write a letter or look ata 
hewspaper.or any book that was not holy. His children 
might not go out of the house even in the most delightful 
Weather ; they might not sit under a shade tree outside. 
Each with a book of some kind of wholesome instruction 
was seated through the long hours after service, perhaps 
dozing over it, perhaps longing for the sun to be down, 
tho if such a feeling was suspected it was rebuked. The 
stillness of the Sabbath was wonderful. In great con- 
trast to it the moment the sun was down (and how it was 
Watched in its last hour) the town seemed alive again. 
You would hear a child shout, then the running of boys 
and girls about the fields, laughing and singing, neigh- 
bors stepping in for a chat, stories told, and all the gayety 
. repressed life come to the surface once more. Sunday 
on was the recreation time of the whole week, for 
fo no farm work was to be done. It was also the time 

* courting, When a bashful youth made up his mind 


to cull upon the equally bashful maid it was perfectly 
Understood what was meant, 
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There was something peculiarly sacred in the way my 
grandmother spoke of Sabba’ Day. I see the dear, thin 
old lady now in her well-kept black silk, with the black 
kid gloves, too large for her shrunken hands, sitting in 
my grandfather’s pew where we, children of the oldest 
son, sat ranged in a row, to whom she would pass the 
caraway stalks that formed our sole diversion during the 
long hours. 

Those were the days of the Catechism too. The Rev. 
Dr. Lyman did not die till I was six years old. It may 
have been he, who, on his weekly inspection of the prog- 
tess of the school in learning it, standing by me, pressed 
his hand kindly on my white head as I sat on the low, 
hard bench devoted to the youngest. I do not remem- 
ber the man but the act, it was so unusual to caress a 
child in those days. 

A brisk young man, who came to set upa store in 
Hatfield about that time, has described how the congre- 
gation looked to him fresh from the eastern part of the 
State. Habits of great economy had been handed down 
from very early days. 

Nothing was ever thrown away. Good clothes were 
bought at times, but they were turned and re-turned till 
nothing was left. Bonnets of fine Leghorn, costing per- 
haps fifteen dollars apiece, could not be cast off, of 
course, when fashion changed. So every one wore her 
old bonnet with its outlandish shape and the famous 
cloak of by-gone days. My mother at her marriage, in 
1821, had a fine, blue broadcloth pelisse which was made 
into a cloak and worn by her after my marriage in 1850, 
How lovely Miss Zuby Morton looked to me as I used to 
see her coming into the north door of the church, which 
faced the congregation, she wearing Sabbath after Sab- 
bath the long-fronted Leghorn bonnet, her face looking 
out like an angel’s. And there was Aunt Miriam (she 
was a Billings), with her long scarlet cloak which had 
been handed down from past generations and probably 
came over in the ‘‘ Mayflower.” No wonder the young 
storekeeper thought the people looked as if they had just 
come out of the ark. r 

In regard to cooking, I have no doubt that at least in 
the Porter, the Graves, the Billings and the Partridge 
families the same ways and customs were observed as in 
the times of the Pilgrims. There was the great chimney 
fireplace with its backlog and forelog, got in the day 
before and burned down sufficiently for the cooking of 
the breakfast, which was very early, so that the men 
could be in the fields in the cool of the day ; this, of 
course, in summer. 

About seven o’clock the big iron pot was got out of its 
closet near the fire, the broth in it was skimmed and 
given to the pigs. A piece of meat was put in, an Indian 
pudding was tied in a bag and dropped in as soon as it 
boiled, and the garden ‘‘ sarse” was prepared and timed 
as it wentin. They were very fond of garden sauce of 
all kinds. Precisely at noon, by the sun mark on the 
window ledge, the horn would be sounded, the men 
would come from their work, souse themselves well in 
water from the old oaken bucket, wipe on the roller 
towel and gather around the table. The large platter in 
the middle held the meat with the vegetables around it. 
If the meat needed cutting, the head of the house (of 
course after saying grace) sliced it, each man helped him- 
self, eating with his knife, the forks being only two- 
tined. And if they wanted butter they were particular 
to wipe their knives on their slice of rye bread before 
cutting it from the plate in the center. As Josh, one of 
the help, used to say, he ‘ wouldn’t give a fig for a man 
that couldn’t be as pertik’ler as that.” A famous joke 
they used to have was about Eldad Meekins, who used 
to spread his butter with his thumb. 

There was in every family spinning of linen and wool- 
en. One of my grandmothers had four sons and one 
daughter. Her supply of linen was small. The other 
grandmother, who was a fine weaver, had four sons and 
four daughters. Ino her house was a great store of linen. 

As for shoes, aman went from house to house with his 
kit of tools till all were shod. The tailoresses cut and 
made all the cvats and trouers in the village. The leath- 
er was tanned in great vats, which I remember, behind 
the house of one of the Billings’, 

Many families made their own cheese. Aunt Miriam 
used ty go up to a farm in Whately, where their cows 
were pastured, and stay several weeks in summer, mak- 
ing cheese quite in the Old World way. A member of 
the same Billings family has told me one piece of spring 
work was to whiten all the linen. When a young girl 
she used, day after day, to go out to the grassy home lot 
and sprinkle the linen again and again till it got white. 
Another job was not quite so cleanly, that was the year- 
ly scouring of pewter. She used to svak it over-night in 
lye; the next morning she would rub it with rotton- 
stone, till it shone like silver. 

I suppose there was not a man in Hatfield that could 
not chop down a tree and hew it into proper timber fora 
house. It was the style then for a young man tospenda 
whole winter mostly in getting the lumber out to build a 
house. When it was all ready friends and neighbors 
yot together and had a jolly raising. In like manner 
did the women make quilting ‘‘ bees” for a would-be 
bride. 

The slave element, of which New England has been 
justly accused, was to be found in my native village in 
the person of Old Jack, who used to perambulate Hill 
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Street, his mellow voice and loud “haw, haw,” waking 
the echoes and scandalizing its respectability. 

Jack ran away from his master in New York State 
when he was young and worth in coin some hundreds of 
dollars, at least so many that his owner was moved to 
come after him. Finding where he was at work for 
Camillus Chapin he went thither. But his secret had 
gone before him, and Jack was safely stowed away in 
Camillus’s rambling old cellar. The master waited for 
him to go to his cabin in the outskirts of the town and 
followed him there, thinking he certainly had him. But 
he had not counted on Demis, the portly wife, or Cynthy, 
the daughter of Jack. The two had great kettles of boil- 
ing water prepared for him, and ran to the rescue with 
such vehemence that the man was glad to escape with 
his life. 

Old Jack hada most insinuating manner. I remember 
when visiting my grandmother Jack came up to me 
where I was picking up chips in the great wood yard. 
Offering me assistance, he said: *‘ Old Jack won’t hurt 
you, little girl; Old Jack useter to know your pa.” My 
heart was quite won till Grandmother unfolded to me a 
weakness of Jack—that ‘‘ he would get drunk on cider ”; 
which universal drink of those days was in my knowl- 
edge never refused him at Grandfather’s. He would sit 
in the chimney corner with the quart mug in his hand, 
and get off his old jokes, haw-hawing till the rafters 
rang again. 

His greatest story was of the time when he was captain 
on atraining day. The training days which State law 
required inevery town long after the Revolutionary War 
at last became very odious to the people of the country 
towns, who could not see the necessity of keeping up 
war preparations in time of peace. So one year, some 
time between 1826 and 1832, they made a farce of it, 
putting Jack as captain, arrayed in a three-cornered hat 
with a scarlet plume, on Silas White’s old white horse, 
holding a long sword which he waved about incontinently, 
calling out ‘* Wheel, charge” at random. I was very 
small then, not yet six years old ; but 1 remember peeping 
out from the door yard and seeing Jack in high feather 
prancing about and flourishing his sword at the lower 
end of the street. 

Jack never got over that supreme day. Half muddled 
with cider he would live it over, crying ‘‘ Wheel, 
charge,” and, slapping his hand on his thigh, laugh 
uproariously, 

In our town the meetinghouse stood in the center of 
the street, and eight or ten rods south of it was the brick 
schoolhouse, with its dormer windows and broad shut- 
ters. The tavern was a few steps northeasi of the school- 
house, and when the stagecoach, with its prancing 
horses, drove up to the tavern door it was a handsome 
sight. Sometimes the little girls would join hands and 
**curchy” to the stagecoach. Once a man sitting high 
up, threw down a handful of pennies among the children 
clustered on the speckled black and white stone doorstep 
of the schoolhouse. The tavern stood with its side to 
the street; under its caves at each end were popoulous 
martin boxes with the noisy birds flying in and out. 

There was a hospital porch with a seat on each side, 
tempting people to stop and gossip with the landlord, 
Dr. White, the simple-minded, rosy-faced, child-loving 
old fellow. He has been heard to say no boy was ever 
worse for his bar, as he only put in the least color of 
spirit so as not to hurt their feelings. When the coach 
used to drive up full of passengers, and they would 
crowd into the long dining room, how the loungers out- 
side would look on with longing eyes and watering 
mouth, for this was a noted house for good cooking. 
Such steaks, such roasts, such pies, such puddings, such 
coffee will never be seen againinthe old town. On 
Sabbath mornings the landlord, being also postmaster, 
had a way of trotting around in church before service 
to hand to individuals the mail of the week before which 
had been uncalled for. 

There is one little romantic story about the stagecoach. 
Almira Smith was an only daughter. Her uncle was the 
now famous Oliver Smith, She lived with her parents and 
uncle in the finest old house in town. Of course, her 
parents being ‘‘ well off,” she had many suitors, but none 

of them were acceptable to the old people, who guarded 
her as if she were the biggest kind of Golconda diamond. 
But the girl had sense, and when an old playmate found 
a way to steal her heart, she said nothing to her folks, 
but one fine morning she threw a bundle out of the front 
window and, coming down in her usual dress, stepped 
out-of-doors. The stagecoach was just driving up to the 
tavern. She quietly made her way to it, got in unnoticed, 
and took a journey to Brattleboro, where her lover met 
her, and they were married, she becoming Mrs. Judge 
Lyman, of Northampton. Some friend said to her: 
‘““Why didn’t you tell?” To which she replied: ‘I 
should never have been marriedif I had.’’ The bitterest 
feeling raged in that mansion, and for a long time Al- 
mira was not seen in Hatfield. Eventually the parents 
relented, and she and her children were welcomed, but 
not her husband. 

Grandfather Graves was a humorist. It was one of his 
quoted sayings, ‘‘no corn in the garret,” and used by 
him in regard to anintended daughter-in-law, indicat- 
ing asmall measure of brains. It was their custom in 
the earliest days to keep their grain in the attic. 

His stories all bore a flavor of the times, One was of 
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a Hatfield witch, who used to turn herself into a gray 
mare every night, give one leap over the Connecticut, 
spend the night in Boston, and in the morning be found 
in her bed limp and worn out. That leap over the river 
was splendid to my childish mind, and I never tired of 
it. 

In my native town all natural features have grown 
much tamer. The fields are so well tilled there is no 
room for golden-rod and asters. Even its landmark elms 
are disappearing from the meadows. Isigh over the lost 
poetry of the scenes of my childhood. 

But I will not murmur if we can still keep the thrifty 
virtues of our ancestors, with their hatred of debt and 
their power to fight for right, which must still be fought 
for with a Grant on the battle-field or a Parkhurst in the 
city slums, or by 

** Some village Hampden that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields” withstands. 


DEERFIELD, Mass. 
’ 








Sine Arts. 


THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 

THE seventieth year of the Academy finds it seeking 
new quarters and extended activities, and even asking 
criticism upon its management from the New York press. 
The institution is certainly not moribund, which can in- 
vite and publish essays like some of these bound with the 
profusely illustrated catalog. 

Opening a week after the Society, the annual Exhibition 
of the Academy invites comparison, which cannot but be 
favorable. The Society hangs no ill-painted pictures, the 
Academy admits a great many, principally because of the 
rule which allows Academicians to send pictures unchal- 
lenged. This rule works ruth, because a person is pro- 
verbially «a poor judge of his own artistic productions. 
But, if one can forget the pictures admitted in this way, 
which really are not so very numerous, but stamp the ex- 
hibition through their advantageous hanging, it may be 
conceded that the Academy has attracted more pictures 
of a high order than the Society—pictures, showing 
thought and imagination as well as technical mastery ; 
and it is generally thought that, from its five hundred 
bumbers might be selected two hundred as good in paint- 
er quality as the Society exhibit. 

Of canvases ideal in quality there is no lack; but the 
** Dancers,” by Mr. E. A. Bell, is perhaps the furthest re- 
moved from what may be seen and handled ina work-a-day 
world while full of knowledge of its form and color. In 
spirit it is individual, for here Mr, Bell occupies a territory 
of his own, bounded by the confines of M. Corot, M. Car- 
peaux and Mr. Dewing. Mr. Bell, altho a hard student of 
the figure, never uses a model in his compositions. His 
** Siesta,” a study of a woman reclining against the light 
on a studio divan, is sound and solid, tho atmospheric 
and having some of the ** Dancers”’ quality of ideality. 

The Clarke prize of $300 was awarded to Mr. Henry O. 
Walker for a composition called “*A Morning Vision,” 
which might have been suggested by the lines: 

“ But trailing clouds of glory do we come, 
From God, who is our home; 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 
This is the same boy painted so often by Mr. Walker, this 
time supported by his mother, and attended by three 
angels. The composition is of extreme refinement, and 
delicate to the point of anwmia. 

Mr. Eugene, exhibiting for the first time both in the So- 
ciety and Academy, seems to have something delightful in 
his ‘“‘ Repose on the Flight into Egypt,” hung in the cor- 
ridor where it is impossible to see it well on account of the 
reflections on the glass. Mrs. Prelwitz’s “‘ Legend,”’ which 
receives the Dodge (woman’s) prize of $300, represents a 
knight kneeling in the herbage of a spring wood, a hind 
beside him, a bewitching female figure between him and a 
crucifix upon a tree; it certainly indicates progress in in- 
tent and power over her prize picture last year. Mrs. Prel- 
witz’s picture ‘‘The Tempest,” seems less sustained in 
interest, its simplicity suggesting monotony ; but *‘ Tem- 
pest’ and ‘‘ Legend ”’ are full of refinement, with delicacy 
of tone. 

“*The Bacchantes,” by Mr. R. V. V. Sewell, having much 
decorative quality and rhythm of wild movement ; and the 
nymphs of ‘‘ The Enchanted Shore,” by Mr. Curran (which 
receives the second Hallgarten prize of $200), seem to be 
the most powerful of several arrangements of nude fig- 
ures, The harmony of the latter, with their environment 
of sea and shore, is especially attractive. 

Mr. George R. Barse receives the first Hallgarten prize 
for a “Tribute to Satyr,” the terminal figure crowned by 
a child held aloft in a woman’s arms, Its execution isa 
reminiscence of the style of Alma Tadema, but it is not 
agreeable in sentiment. 

“My Lady’? is Mr. Low’s title for an’ arrangement of 
two Greek figures which seem, like his work at the Society, 
to show progress in definite grasp of the essentials of his 
subjects. The inscription above reads, ‘I lift my head 
toward all that makes life wise, and see no further than my 
lady’s eyes.” The Lotos Club appropriated this year a 
thousand dollars to the purchase of pictures exhibited at 
the Academy. It acquires this small decorative picture 
‘by Mr. Low, and a spring landscape with sheep by Mr. 
Shirlaw. 

It makes the appreciators of Mr. Shirlaw very happy 
that one of his pictures was selected, because Mr. Shirlaw 
seems to us to be one of the rarely gifted men who, when 
they appear, should be recognized as kingly, like one of 
Thomas Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes.” This particular picture, 
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which Mr. Shirlaw happens to have exhibited at this time, 
is not in his most characteristic vein. The Lotos Club are 
to be congratulated*upon possessing it, but now that they 
have it, they need not less another picture bearing his sig- 
nature, this time an imaginative figure composition. How 
delightful that little floating figure of ‘‘ Night,” shown 
recently at the Union League Club! 

Mr. Franzen’s children on “Flower Sunday” belong to 
the same naive type with Mr. Davies’s profile head, which he 
calls ‘‘Harmony and Melody.’”’ His color fills well this 
double réle, but the picture is less important than his 
‘* Naked Moon,” founded on Browning’s ‘‘ Pan and Luna” 
at the Society. Mr. Benson’s sweet “ Mother and Chil- 
dren” and Mr. Tarbell’s largely felt torse of the “Girl with 
Ring,” lie in the boundary land between the ideal and por- 
traiture. In the latter field, as usual, there are many can- 
vases; but two full-length portraits by Mr. Eakins, are 
prominent from masterly handling, if not from the beauty 
of the subjects. One represents Mr. John McLure Hamil- 
ton, a Philadelphia painter, whose portrait of Gladstone 
was bought by the French Government for the Luxembourg 
Gallery. The other is a lady singing before the footlights, 
a hand with a baton in a lower corner of the canvas. If 
Mr. Eakins only cared for beauty as he does for patholog- 
ical truth ! 

Miss Cecilia Beaux, ‘A. N. A. elect,” is not at her best 
in drawing, pose or color in her large portrait of a lady, 
which seems to have a new repellant quality of consciously 
clever handling. Mr. Chas. N. Flagg’s standing portrait 
of himself, with pallet, belonging to his children, and the 
head of Mr. Ault, by Mr. Chase, seem tu be perfect charac- 
terizations of the originals ; and we do not remember any 
better head in the exhibition, or by Mr. Chase, than the 
latter. 

The general expectation is answered by a delightful por-_ 
trait of the baby, ‘‘ Leonard Cox, Esq.,”” by Mrs. Cox ; and 
Miss Emmett’s portrait of a blind boy is facile and inter- 
esting. 

A large landscape with an important theme, “ Mount 
Ranier Looking East in the Late Afternoon,” is gravely 
and sincerely handled by Mr. Samuel Colman—a snow- 
clad, cloud-capped peak glistening against a dun, flat plain. 
Mr. Sartain expends similar qualities upon the monotonous 
sands, ‘‘On Manasquan Beach,” so differently felt from 
Mr. Chase’s clever ‘‘ Wind Swept Dunes.” 

‘* Mid Winter in the Littoral,’ by Mr. Picknell, brilliant, 
true and solid, a Western scene by Mr. Lungren, a land- 
scape by Mr. Edw. J. Barnard, ‘‘Snow Clad Hills,’ by 
Mr. C. H. Eaton, ‘‘ Those Early Morning Hours,” by Mr. 
Fangel, a snow scene, “From My Window,” by Mr. 
Twachtman, show a wide range of Academy eclecticism. 
Mr. Robinson’s ‘“‘Snowy Morning on Union Square,” 
shows the beautiful bronze equestrian statue of Washing- 
ton, with its green tints lent by time, against the archi- 
tectural background of the Square, all veiled by snow. 
“Cutting Ice,” by Mr. J. Alden Weir, remains gratefully 
in the memory, and it is reproduced most faithfully in the 
catalog. 

Mr. Dessar is represented by a Salon picture, ‘‘ The De- 
parture of the Fishermen, Early Morning,’’ a worthy 
companion to the ‘ Return from Fishing” at the Society. 
His ** Returning Home,” the peasant woman and children, 
like his other work is distinctly French in feeling, and he 
is beginning to be looked for in many of the New York ex- 
hibitions. 

Apart from the large sea picture by Mr. W. T. Richards 
—where his calm presentment of a well-known theme 
is, as usual, neither marked nor marred by inspiration 
nor passion—there is little in the way of marine painting, 
with the exception of the ‘Sunrise over the Sea,” by Mr. 
H. R. Butler. 

The ideal quality is never less dependent upon the sub- 
ject chosen than when it is felt so agreeably in Mr. 
Horatio Walker’s picture of pigs. ‘The Sty” is glorified 
by his handling, thatched and homelike, sheltering its 
pink occupant in half shade, while the fowl keep company 
outside. His “ Draught Horses” are boldly treated in 
large planes, in a color scheme quite individual to himself, 
Mr. Carleton Wiggins’s “Spring Plowing in Normandy,” 
and “The Return of the Sheep,” by Clark Crum, are also 
noticeable among paintings of animal life. 

That a sense of humorous fitness is sometimes absent 
from a pun is evident from Mr. Watson’s title for a )ittle 
picture which he calls “A Widow’s Mite,” a young 
woman in widow’s dress holding a very tiny baby in her 
arms. Among the improvements in the management of 
the Academy might be suggested a committee on punning 
titles. 

But a serious criticism is that suggested in the early part 
of this paper, upon the admission without jury of the pic- 
tures of Academicians. As has been well said: ‘In an ex- 
hibition of four hundred pictures, if forty of them be bad- 
ly executed, the majority of the visitors are apt to conclude 
that the whole exhibition is poor. Indeed, ten inferior 
works detract from the effect of an Academy Exhibition 
out of all proportion to their number among the whole, and 
visitors are not only apt, but certain, to place the blame 
upon the Academy for these works rather than upon the 
individuals who created them. This is severe, but not en- 
tirely unjust, for every picture hung on the walls of the 
Academy has, in some measure, the indorsement of the 
Academy as a worthy work of art.’’ 


New YORK City, 








WE are apt to think of Mexico as sleepy and behind 
the age, but the city is wide awake in the matter of sanita- 
tion, having been to enormous expense to secure good 
water, and now it is found that a most salutary meas- 
ure would be a more rapid flow through the sewers of 
the city. Accordingly some twenty-five windmills are to 
be built, in different parts of the city, at a cost of $25,000, 
which will rotate paddle wheels in the sewers and thus 
accomplish the desired object. 


April 25, 1896. 


Sanitary. 
THE BICYCLE FOR DOCTORS. 


THE bicycle as a health measure, for persons past fifty 
years of age, is now attracting much attention and discus- 
sion, the agitation of the matter being due to the fact that 
some country doctors saw in it a valuable help in their 
long-distance practice. Dr. John B. Richardson, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has found other virtues than the annihilation of 
distance init. He writes: 

* After employing a horse and buggy, in the practice of my 
profession over the streets of our city for more than twenty-two 
years, I found I was not getting sufficient physical exercise to 
prevent fréuent attacks of headache and sleep! , and was 
becoming quite too corpulent for comfort.” 

At that time (four years ago) the bicycle was a great in- 
novation—looked upon as a puerile and undignified mode 
of locomotion ; but its practical value so appealed to the 
doctor, who says he then had nearly reached the shady 
side of the half-century mark—that he made the bold re- 
solve to try it, but took his experimental trips at four a.m. 
over the asphalt pavements. Notwithstanding the “ unex- 
pected positions and locations ” that the machine in the 
hands ofa tyro can treat a man to, it was at last mastered, 
and the result has been to greatly enhance the value of 
life in every way. Asa time-saver, he says: 

* | have on a number of occasions arisen at midnight, dressed 
and ridden to my patient’s residence, arriving before the mes- 
senger.” 

His own health improved in every respect, and soon he be- 
gan to prescribe it for a class of cases that all intelligent 
people know cannot be reached by drugs. 

A wise and observant Quaker remarked to the doctor 
years before: ‘“‘ Antidote for indigestion, eat less ; for nerv- 
ousness, exercise in the open air and sunshine’—axio- 
matic truths. The doctor says that in both these cases he 
has prescribed the wheel for these sufferers and lost them 
as patients, he even going so far as to recommend it 
* for consumptives well progressed in their disease. By its gen- 
tle and prudent use their appetites were increased, their digest- 
ive and assimilative powers enhanced, sleep prolonged and made. 
more refreshing. . . . It gives more of God’s medicine—oxy- 
gen, sunlight, physical and mental exercise and diversion, self- 
forgetfulness, etc.—and requires less of the doctor’s.” 

Of course he deprecates too rapid riding, entirely ap- 
proves the upright position, and enjoins frequent intervals 
of rest, clearly discriminating between use and abuse, but 
insists that it develops the general muscular system, and 
its benefit is not confined to those of the lower extremities. 
He says: 

**Those of the back, chest, neck, abdomen, and also of the 
upper extremities are brought into constant use in the earlier 
essays at riding, in getting on and off, and in balancing and guid- 
ing the wheel.’” 

He adds: 


“It causes many indolent persons who lead sedentary lives to 

exercise more freely, and is one of our best simple measures in 
treating insomnia.” 
Being a physician, of course he has been consulted by peo- 
ple who fancy they have been injured by the bicycle; but. 
he says that in these cases he has always found faulty ad- 
justment of the saddle, or the patient has made the error 
of too long or too great exertion. The wheel, for health, 
shuts out racing. 

‘‘ Physician, wheel thyself,’ is the latest appeal of the 
bicycle makers; and now that men of seventy are learning 
to use it, we see no limit to its possibilities. In a late med- 
ical discussion one doctor said he had used it with the best 
results for five years, and only mourned that he had not 
begun five years sooner. He quoted Dr. Holmes as saying : 
‘* Tf all the drugs were cast into the sea it would be better 
for man and worse for the fishes.” Now that the Queen of 
Italy and Frances Willard use the wheel, women will use 
it everywhere. 
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ONE of the pleasant ‘‘new measures” of these new 
surgical times, when the carrying out of complete asepsis 
requires not only specially trained men, but peculiar and 
costly tables, jars, sterilizers, etc., is the establishment of 
small but complete surgical buildings duly equipped. A 
gentlemanin Worcester, Mass., has lately given $10,000 for 
the building and equipment of such asurgery. There is, 
connected with the House of Mercy—asmall cottage hospi - 
tal in Pittsfield, Mass.—such a building, completely 
equipped ; the building erected as a memorial to a son by 
Mr. eo. H. Laflin, of Chicago—his wife was a Pittsfield 
lady—and the instruments and appliances bought by 
special gifts. The consequence is that persons needing s¢ 
vere surgical operations come hither, first because they 
know that by so doing they can have safeguards not to 
found elsewhere, and also that by coming under the careof 
the trained nurses of the hospital they have the best con- 
ditions for safe recovery. 


....Tooth hygiene is just now getting much attention 
in medical circles, and at a late meeting in Berlin Dr. 
Ritter made an address, in which he pointed out the ¢ 
consequences of neglecting the teeth, among others the 
frequent use of small doses of brardy to relieve voothaches 
or other alcoholic liquor leading to intemperance. He 4 
sisted on the importance of thorough, authorized _ 
nations of the teeth of school children at stated interval 4 
the parents to be informed of the results, and if too = 
too comply with the treatment suggested, free trentanegs 
to be supplied by public charity. He thought lectures 
the common schools by competent men, on the importants 
of preserving the teeth as instruments for mastication . 
the toilet of the mouth, cleansing it from all we 
harmful microbes, would be one of the most useful 0 asly 
ee of knowledge in a field where it is grievo 
needed. 


ter 
....It is now claimed that the population of Grea’ 
London is between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000, Much is onlt, 
and justly, of the abuse of hospitals by patients ney that 
and ought to pay for treatment in this country; bu 
human nature is about the same in constitution, oD ports 
sides of the water, is shown by the latest hospital re 

in London. No less than 1,308,815 out patients are gratul 
tiously treated, but also 83,341 are cared for in _: wards. 
The stringent ‘times’? have had their effect to d 1" a 
the revenues of the hospitals, so that some of them 

the verge of bankruptcy. 
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Music. 


DURING a little more than a fortnight’s limits—a period 
short for what it condenses—our public have a last oppor- 
tunity which we suspect is not reckoned at quite itsintrin- 
sic value. Through the prolonging of the official season of 
the New Metropolitan there returns to town the most ex- 
traordinary company of singers ever brought together in 
this country. Socan be heard, as a natural consequence, 
the most extraordinary performances of Italian and French 
opera ever offered in this country, or perhaps elsewhere. That 
it should ever be dispersed and scattered from us, that such 
a brilliant selection of high individualites in opera should 
slip away from our musical records either at the end of 
this season or some other season’s end—this necessity can- 
not be other than a matter of hearty regret on the part of 
auditors who appreciate just what impressarios can do and 
what they cannot do in the uncertain business of opera-giv- 
ing. We do not speak of this company of great singers 
and great singing actors, controlled by Messrs, Abbey and 
Grau since November, as merely unsurpassed. It is unpar- 
alleled. That the performances so offered have been and 
are unparalleled as well is a logical result. It is obvious 
inthis case. It is a great deal to speak thus of any one 
company taking its place in our operatic history—a great 
deal. But we have not the slightest hesitation in asserting 
(with the assent of any old New York opera-goer, or, for 
that matter, any opera-goer in any city in Europe, who has 
followed a sufficiently long line of seasons to judge) 
that such representations of ‘‘The Huguenots,” of 
“The Prophet,” of ‘* Aida,” of ‘ Otello” and 
of “Don Giovanni” have never been heard con- 
secutively in any one lyric theater; no matter how 
many extremely effective ones plenty of us can call to 
mind—effective as to almost every detail of representation. 
In listening to them as they have just been heard in 
our-opera-house, there has been, night by night, a genuine 
lesson in great interpretation, a lesson as to what such old 
and very familiar works really contain and amount to, 
a lesson in what has given them their place in art, 
and at the same time a lesson in the reason why they seem 
trite and unattractive, when they are committed to less 
exceptional casts, to a less admirable orchestra, to con- 
ducting not so sympathetic as in Mr. Bevignani’s or Mr. 
Mancinelli’s, and to a stage-dressing that is not any en- 
hancement to them. Despite all these seasons past from 
us, which lacked not stars, and good stars and great 
stars, nor notable performances, we have had nothing like 
the season of 1894-95 in musical perfection, dramatic 
strength and an ensemble quality that deserves the word 
majestic. To quarrel with the familiarity of such a reper- 
tory when it is so repeated isunfair. It is true that Messrs. 
Abbey and Grau, as before, have not marked their busy win- 
ter and spring weeks with us by any varied selection of 
operas. Butitis simple justice to say that they unguali- 
fiedly have succeeded in making the mass of intelligent and 
clear-minded listeners, who follow their seasons, declare 
with not simply contentment, but enthusiasm, that it 
makes no difference whether one new opera be sung in the 
season or none, since old operas are so carefully and mag- 
hificently presented that their charm, their dignity as 
music, that their classic authority in art are things felt from 
the moment tke curtain rises. We have had inner and 
rare, often the innermost and the rarest, sort of interpre. 
tations, not mere performances, They have been assured 
thanks to such a body of artists as has ineluded Mmes. 
Melba, Nordica Eames, Mantelli, Scalchi, Bauermeister , 
and the Messrs. Jean and Edward de Reszké, Tamagono, 
Maurel, Plangon, Ancona, Campanari, Castelmary, Car- 
bone, Russitano. Mr. Mancinelli is amopg the world’s 
great conductors, whether German, French, Italian, Amer- 
ican or avy other leaders be considered—Mr. Bevignani an 
excellent leader also. Moreover, in a kind of anomaly that 
is troublesome to the narrower class of Wagnerites, the 
performances of ‘Lohengrin’? may be set down as the 
most admirable yet given in this city, not excepting those 
which have had the advantage of being German in every 
condition of German opera; and also in Italian has ‘‘ The 
Mastersinvers” been a signal triumph once more. Of 
Falstatl!” nothing need be said at this time, except that 
it isa perfect work of the new Verdi (and, let us expect, 
of a new order of things io Italian opera), perfectly given, 
with Mr. Maurel a never-to-be-forgotten Falstaff. So far 
4s Mozart is concerned, that’ work which still abides the 
most difficult, the supreme test of any lyric company’s re- 
sources, *‘ Don Giovanni,” has been interpreted with a rare 
fidelity and dignity; and “The Wedding of Figaro” bas 
been exquisitely given. Donna Anna, Donna Elvira, Don 
Giovanni Leporello, Zerlina, Almaviva,Cherubino, Figaro 
—alas, they are ideals that will never be perfectly realized in 
“ny one company under the wide canopy. But they have 
fared distinctively well,and the Don Giovanntof Mr.Maurel 
passes into our operatic history along with his incompara- 
ble Lago, hig Rigoletto, his Falstaff—his everything. The 
highest point of excellence in the season has, perhaps, been 
reached in the old ** Prophet,” when the music even of the 
sinister three Anabuptists and of Oberthal’s tame role was 
made interesting and even enjoyable because given to 
Such singers as Mr. Eduard de Reszké, Mr. Plangon, 
and Mr. Castlemary, and Mr. Mauguiére, in a very 
Prodigality of a cast, headed by Mr. Tamaguo 
and Mme. Mantelli. Another of last week’s rep- 

resentations, “Aida” was, far and away, the most 
— interpretation of that work that ever was 
oe New York City. Yet the same may be said 
rc pag — of *‘ Faust.’”’ We repeat, and 
te dae nanny refreshment of memory on the 
odin = i es of along foregoing season here, at the 
pes a y of Music or the Old or New Metropolitan, the 
1804-95 b performances hy Messrs. Abbey and Grau for 
ne vote a reached the highest practicable plane of Ital. 
as & rench art, and of sincerity in such art, 
a as been the fortune of any city to hear 

Uring @ single season and its supplement. It is a duty to 
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condole with persons who have neither time nor money 
hor taste to refresh their minds and restore their lyric 
standards through hearing some performances at least, es- 
pecially those of old and well-known and indeed hackneyed 
works. Even a “Lucia” night, with such a Lucia as 
Mme. Melba, is a bit of history in coloratur singing. This 
company now departing has not had its like here; and 
unless it can be retained as to at least its principles, 


it is a regrettable fact that we shall probably never again 
look on its equal. 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Bipartisan Police Bill passed the Senate at Albany 
on April 16th, receiving the votes of 17 Republican Sena- 
tors, Mr. Reynolds, of Brooklyn, opposing it on the 
ground that he favored a single headed Police Depart- 
ment. The Police Reorganization Bill was amended by 
the votes of 18 Democrats and 3 Republicans, so as to give 
policemen dismissed by the Reorganization Committee the 
privilege of appealing to the courts. Fifteen Republicans 
voted against the amendment. There was also presented 
by Senator Lexow asupplemental Police bill, considerably 
increasing the powers of Superintendent Byrnes and prac- 
tically making the Superintendent independent of the 
Commissioners. There is a very general feeling that there 
is no hope of any genuine reforms from the Legislature. 
There is talk of a recess of two weeks, to commence on 
May 3d, giving municipal authorities of different cities 
time to consider the bills presented to them, and also to 
give time for the Legislature to pass over any vetoes that 
may be given should they desire to do so. In an interview 
Dr. Parkhurst expressed the opinion that the cause of 
genuine reform had never looked as dark as at present when 
the whole better sentiment of the State seems to be nulli- 
fied by the influence of Mr. Platt and the Republican State 
machine in combination with Tammany. Mayor Strong’s 
course has also met with considerable criticism, no one 
doubting his good purpose but regretting his action in delay- 
ing the removal of Tammany officials. Two out of the three 
Tammany Commissioners of Charities and Corrections 
were dismissed last week and one Republican and one re- 
form Democrat were put in their places; also a lady was 
appointed as school inspector. The New York Public 
School bill, presented by the Committee on Education, has 
at last passed the Assembly, altho there is considerable 
opposition to some features of it. In the Senate, also, a 
concurrent resolution has been passed submitting to the 
vote of the people a constitutional amendment for woman 
suffrage. The most sensational item of the week was the 
publication, toward the close of the week, in The Press of 
this city, of a statement that $45,000 had been provided to 
secure the passing of the bill increasing the pay of firemen, 
mentioning especially Senators Raines, Coggeshall and 
Robertson. Senator Raines immediately called for com- 
mittee of investigution, which was appointed, and the edi- 
tor, Mr. Lemuel Quigg, was called before it on April 20th. 
Considerable interest arises from the fact that ail involved, 
both those charging fraud and those charged with it, are 
understood to be in close relations with Mr. Platt. Just as 
we go to press it is reported that Theodore Roosevelt has 
consented to accept an appointment as Police Commis- 
sioner, 


....-Tammany Hall has been reorganized under the spe- 
cial influence of Mr. Croker, Hugh J. Grant being the 
practical leader, altho it is understood that ex-Recorder 
Smyth will be Grand Sachem. Ex-Mayor Gilroy and his 
friends have been all omitted from the board. Ex-Mayor 
Grant has issued a manifesto inviting William C. Whit- 
ney, KE. Ellery Anderson, and others of that class of 
Democrats to come into the society and help make it a rep- 
resentative of the best Democracy. 


....A petition has been presented to the Supreme Court, 
signed by the counsel for the appellants in the last cases, 
including Joseph H. Choate, Benjamin H. Bristow, Wil- 
liam D, Gutbrie and others, for a rehearing on the income 
tax cases, No answer has as yet been given. The time 
limit for presenting the income tax expired on April 15th, 
and there wasugreat rush during the last hours, the offices 
being kept open until midnight in order to take returns, 
It iv said in an internal revenue office in this city, that 90 
per cent. of the returns bad been filled since the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. 


...-The Nicaraguan situation is somewhat uncertain. 
It is reported that Nicaragua has refused England’s ulti- 
matum, and that England has threatened aggressive 
action. It is understood that the State Department has 
informed the British Government that it will insist upon 
three points—namely, that England shall not be permitted 
to seize Nicaraguan territory, nor will any cession of 
territory by Nicaragua to England be allowed, and that 
under no circumstances will England be permitted to land 
a naval or military force for the purpose of occupation, 
either temporarily or permanently. 


....Secretary Carlisle has issued an order permitting 
ocean steamships arriving after sunset to land their pas- 
sengers immediately. 


FOREIGN, 
....-At adinver of the American Society in London an 
address was made by the Hon. James B. Eustis, United 
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to illustrate our country’s just and even policy, and compare it 
with the constant spirit of aggression shown by the Europeaa 
powers. They have engaged in partitions in which we were in- 
vited to share, but declined. For more than a century Europe 
parceled out the countries as she would cut a cake. We ub- 
stained from the desire to acquire territory. We kept down the 
spirit of conquest. Yet I terl you that if, after all this self- 
restraint, the United States were to manifest a desire for new 
territory, they would encounter the unanimous opposition of 
Europe. All the Foreign Offices would be amazed. The press 
would teem with sneers at the audacious stupidity of those fili- 
bustering Americans.” 


-..-There have been various reports as to the conditions 
of peace in the treaty signed between China and Japan at 
Simonoseki on April 16th; but it is probable that they will 
not be definitely known until the treaty has been officially 
ratified. The points at special issue are au offensive and 
defensive alliance between the two empires, the retention 
of conquered territory in the north, and special com- 
mercial advantages. Japan has issued a_ statement 
denying the first and claiming only the “ favored 
nation’? clause for the third. It is generally conceded 
that Formosa has been secured, and that a large in- 
demnity will be paid. The reception of the treaty has 
met with very sharp criticism in Europe, especially on the 
partof Russia, Germany and France. England, it is nnder- 
stood, is not altogether pleased, but will not interfere. The 
Russian criticisms have a special reference to the occupa- 
tion by Japan of territory in Manchuria. It is reported 
that the Mikado has expressed a desire to visit Peking and 
discass with the Chinese Emperor the project of an al- 
liance. 


....General Campos arrived in Cuba April 16th, and has 
taken active measures for the suppression of the rebellion, 
appointing generals and issuing proclamations, Among 
the latter is one addressed to the province of Santiago de 
Cuba, offering pardon to all insurgents except the leaders, 
demanding that every citizen shall report to the regular 
troops the hiding-place of any insurgents so far as he may 
know them. Different views of the situation are ex- 
pressed, some claiming that the revolt is spreading and 
the general may be compelled to ask for further re-enforce- 
ments; others saying that it is nothing but a guerilla 
warfare, and is doomed to failure. 


...eThe United States cruisers have arrived at Smyrna 
aud have had conference with the governor. Those inter- 
ested in Armenia in England are pressing for prompt 
action by the English Government, and Mr, Gladstone has 
assured them of his sympathy. In Turkey the Government 
has taken positive steps in some cases to repress further 
outrages which were threatened by soldiers, 


.... Violent shocks of earthquakes have been experienced 
throughout Southern Austria and Northern Italy, many 
churches, public buildings and residences being damaged 
at Laibach, thirty-five miles from Trieste. A number of 
persons were killed and still more seriously injured. At 
Trieste and Fiume there was a panic, resulting in serious 
injury to a number of people. 


...-The Chitral expedition has met with every success, 
and the Indian Government has offered to Umra Khan an 
asylum in India for himself, family and suite on condition 
of absolute surrender, and has also guaranteed that the 
tribesmen in their villages shall be spared if they make no 
further opposition. 


.... There have been reports of an anarchist plot to assas- 
sinate President Faure on the occasion of his visit to Havre. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


I HAVE always loved to stand up in the great congregation 
and worship God. And now to think that Iam going to join the 
great congregation in Heaven and stand with them in the pres- 
ence of God aud worship him !—Treasurer L.8. Warp, shortly 
before his death. 








....Our Lord’s knowledge, as we have it in his reported dis 
courses, is altogether above and beyond our science and philoso- 
phy; transcending them as much as the vision of an astronomer, 
armed with one of the great telescopes of our time, transcends 
the unaided vision of agnat. Christ views things froma stand- 
point of his own and through a different medium from the atmos- 
phere of this world. His difficulty appears to be to convey 
heavenly thoughts to us through the imperfect language in 
which we speak of earthly thoughts.—Sir WILLIAM DAwson. 


_...New York Presbytery had to summarily suppress a mis- 
sionary from India who insisted, in making his address, upon 
attacking Dr. Parkhurst for pantheism. The specter of panthe- 
ism arises before eyes which cannot distinguish between omni- 
presence and impersonality. If God is omnipresent, it seems to 
them that he cannot be a person, and if a person, he cannot be 
omnipresent. This is the real anthropomorpbism, conceiving of 
God as aman, and subject to human limitations. It reverses 
the proposition that God constitutes all things, but all things are 
not God.—The Interior. 


_...Our object in gathering and presenting this week a group 
of testimonies regarding the actual use of individual cups at the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper has been to throw light on a 
question concerning which there is a growing interest among 
the churches. We have thought favorably of the change on the 
ground that it approves itself to the best medical judgment of 
the day as a wise sanitary measure, but we recognize the fact 
that this is not a reform which is to be forced upon the churches 
sooner than it commends itself to their reason and Christian 
sense, least of all is it a matter to be hotly debated. Nor isita 
question concerning which the opinion of this or that man, who 
looks at it purely from a theoretical point of view, counts as 
much as the conviction of those who have had a chance to watch 
the practical operation of the system proposed. Hence all will 
wel the witness borne by so many churches where it is in 





States Ambassador to France, which has created ¢ idera- 
ble sensation. He compared very forcibly the history of 
America in its dealings with weaker nations with that of 
European Governments, claiming that our Government 
metes out the same justice to the strongest and the weak- 
est. He concluded with the following: 

** As far as foreign powers are concerned, I may say that I do 
not desire to criticise them. I wish merely to recall the facte— 


actual operation. It is hard to find in this testimony a discordant 
note. We have sent out our queries at random and believe the 
replies have been frank and specific. They show that there has 
been through the adoption of the individual cups no Joss in the 
dignity and impressiveness of the service, and that it proceeds 
as expeditiously as under the old system. On the contrary, some 
definite gains in the way of real and simultaneous communing 
together are mentioned. —The Congregationalist. 
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CONSTANTLY the cry is heard nowadays, Give us reli- 
gion and no more dogma; we want Christianity and not 
theology. 

Not exactly so say we. We believe in religion and in 
dogma, in Christianity and in theology. Religion, Chris- 
tianity first, and dogma, theology afterward; but both 
together. Of course we believe, since St. James's witty 
remark about the correct theology of the devils—‘‘ the 
devils believe and tremble’’—that there can be perfect 
theology without religion ; but we lack evidence that 
there can be perfect religion without theology. 

Let us try it. We will bring our religion, our Christi- 
anity, down to its simplest terms, and see what it is. 

Let us finda man who knows as little of dogma as we 
can conceive, but whose heart is deeply filled with reli- 
gion. What does his religion meanto him? He must, 
at the very least, worship God. He prays to him, he 
adores him, he obeys him, he fears to disobey him, he 
loves him ; he is just and right and kind in his dealings 
with his fellow-men, because he loves them as God loves 
them, and in obedience to the will of God. Nothing less 
than this uprightness toward man and worship of God is 
meant by religion. 

Now, this simply religious man has a creed as well as 
a life. He worships God; therefoére he believes in a 
God. He is atheist at the very least. ‘he first article 
in his dogmatic Confession of Faith is, ‘There is a God.” 

To this God he pays adoration, and to him he looks up in 
communion. Then his creed adds the second article, 
**God is personal.” He is no mere force of things, no 

order of nature, but an actual personal God. This God 
he obeys. He then has a third article in his creed which 
he makes a positive dogma, that this personal God has 
imposed laws on men, laws that must be obeyed. He 
seeks to live so as to obtain the favor of God, and he fears 
to disobey him, He then has a fourth doctrine which he 
adds to his creed, that this personal God, who has laid 
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laws on his creatures, will reward obedience and punish 
disobedience. He prays to this personal God, whose laws 
he has disobeyed, for forgiveness, Then he adds yet a 
fifth clause to his confession of faith, that God is merciful 
and can forgive sin. He prays again to this yracious 
personal God for food, protection, friends. Therein he 
lays down yet a sixth and a seventh doctrine in his 
theology, the doctrines of divine providence and of the 
power of prayer. All this, and more involved in his sim- 
ple religion toward God, he possesses as part of his dog- 
matic furniture. 

Instead of the word religion let us take the word 
Christianity. The simplest, humblest Christian is the 
disciple of Christ. He accepts Jesus Christ as his divine 
Teacher and Master. Hereby he putsin his creed the 
doctrine of the Messiahship of Christ. To God he 
prays * for Christ’s sake.” ‘This is a confession of faith 
that Christ is our intercessor with the Father. He 
trusts his Savior for the forgiveness of sins. In this he 
adds to his creed the Article of Faith. He looks for 
eternal life through Him who rose from the dead, carry- 
ing captivity captive. This gives to his creed the doc- 
trines of the miraculous resurrection of our Lord from 
the grave, bis ‘ascent into Heaven, and the general resur- 
rection of the dead. Through Christ’s grace only he ex- 
pects to enter eternal bliss with him, and to escape eter- 
nal death ; and therein he confesses as part of his creed 
that there is a Heaven anda Hell. 

It is absurd to talk as if there could be religion, least 
of all the Christian religion, without creed. We cannot 
say ‘‘I trust,” without saying ‘‘I believe in God the 
Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and earth, and in 
Jesus Christ his only Son,” and the whole body of the 
General Creeds of the Church universal. The intelligent 
Christian will have the warm trust in his heart, and the 
clear creed in his head. 


-_— 


PEACE IN THE EAST. 


WE announced last week that terms of peace’ between 
Japan and China had been agreed upon. The repre- 
sentatives of the Chinese Government, Li Hung Cnang 
and his companions, are reported to have returned to 
Tien-Tsin and are by this time in Peking. The war is 
ended and the world nay rejoice. 

The tirst thing to be observed is that the terms of peace 
are very much more favorable to China than was ex- 
pected, and the reason is the murderous attack of a 
lunatic upon Li Hung Chang. He has rounded out his 
distinguished career by shedding his blood for his coun- 
try, and that blood was received as a large atonement 
for the demands which had been made. Nout only has 
China been benefited by this untoward event, but the 
Japanese peace commissioners have found that it very 
much facilitated their own task. The people of Japan 
were very unwilling tp have peace until after the occu- 
pation of Peking. They would have attacked with great 
bitterness the advisers of the Emperor if peace were 
made before that event. It was, however, vastly better 
for Japan, and her astute statesmen saw it, that China 
should not be subjected to the danger of disintegration, 
which might follow the capture of Peking. They wish- 
ed not a destroyed China but a China that would be an 
ally—a powerful and worthy ally—for the purposes of 
that Asiatic policy which is the dream of Japan. We 
may then consider that the shot of the Japanese fanatic 
has been a great advantage to both people. 

‘The indemnity required, which will be over $100,000,000 
in gold, but paid in silver, is certainly very moderate ; 
and if paid within three years no interest will be exacted. 
Of course, Formcsa and the adjacent islands go to Japan, 
and that will be the permanent advantage which Japan 
gains from the war. Here is a large and fertile island, 
with three millions of people, which will be amenable 
enough to Japanese civilization, and which will absorb for 
some time to co. e all the energies of Japanese emigra- 
tion and business enterprise. Tnere are good harbors in 
the Pescadores Island, if not in Formosa itself; and a 
magniticent point of advantage is secured, if at any time 
Japan should desire to attack southern China or the 
French colonies. Tne independence of Korea is nomi- 
nally assured, but really Korea will be under Japanese 
protection and tutelage ; the King of Korea will be noth- 
ing more than a puppet in the hands of the Japanese 
Government. This, of course, will be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of Korea, which does not know how to govern 
itself, and which may, if China does not learn its lesson 
very readily, soon lead China itself in the march of prog- 
ress. 

The single article in the conditions of peace which 
gives international concern is not that which allows 
Japan for the present to hold possession of Wei Hai-Wei, 
but that which gives it control of Port Arthur and the 
district about it. It was at first supposed that the 
Japanese had secured possession of Manchuria up to the 
Russian frontier, including Moukden, but we do not find 
this to be confirmed; indeed, we presume that it was 
only a small portion of Manchuria, inciuding the south- 
ern point of Liau-tong and nowhere coming within a 
hundred miles of the Great Wall. This fortress Japan 
proposes at present to hold. And yet there is a strong 
demand coming from Russia that the terms of the treaty 
shall be revised, as if an injury had herein been done to 
Russia, No doubt such an injury has been done, but it 
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is indirect and ‘prospective. The real complaint of 
Russia is that she hoped to obtain Manchuria for herself, 
not tosay Peking as well, and she has long had her eye 
on Port Lazareff in Korea. Now it will be no easy thing 
for Russia to give up that anticipation, eince her solitary 
Asiatic harbor, Viadivcs‘ok, is closed by ice a good part 
of the year. Russia is likely to demand that if Japan 
takes present pcs3ession of the two fortresses in the 
Gulf of Pechili she shall be allowed, by way of compensa- 
tion, totake Port Lazareff. Whether Japan would consent 
to this is very doubtful, and it is even more doubt- 
ful whether Ruesia would find it possible to support 
her claim by force. The Trans-Siberian railway is 
not yet compkted and will not be for several 
years, aud she could not easily bring an army, to say 
nothing of a fleet, to Korea. The tactical advantage at 
the moment seems to be with Japan, if she ventures to 
assert herself, and Japan has not yet seemed to lack in 
courage or diplomatic intelligence. We do not see what 
Russia could do alone. It is true that with the aid of the 
French fleet Russia might give trouble to Japan. But 
France is now taken up with her Madagascar expedition, 
and her possessions at Tonquin and Anam are none too 
secure. We cannot help thinking that the feeler put out 
that Japan will now propose an alliance with China and 
Siam is meant as a threat against the French possessions 
in the further East Indies. We do not forget how lately 
France has compelled Siam to give up uearly half of its 
territory. The reported condition of peace, by which 
China so modifies her tariffs as to obtain the inland trade, 
was a master stroke, and gives great satisfaction to Eng- 
land ; altho we are not at all sure that in the long run it 
will not drive all European manufactures out of China 
and supplant them with the more cheaply produced 
Japanese products, which is right enougb. 

But, after all, the most important result of the treaty of 
peace is likely to be found in the close alliance of the two 
countries. ‘Lhe Cainese have had very little feeling of 
patriotism, and they will not cultivate any long resent- 
ment against Japan. It appears to be the purpose of 
Japan to develop the policy which is expressed in the 
words, ‘** Asia for the Asiatics.” Japan does not wish to 
see China weak but strong, and to have with China an 
offensive and defensive alliance. Hundreds of millions 
of Chinese welded into a strong empire, adopting Occi- 
dental methods and civilization, will assure the most 
mighty empire on the face of the eartn. Russia can 
offer no comparison with it. With Japan it will supply 
a force that would easily drive out all European inirau- 
sion. If such an alliance is made, the days of French 
control in Tonquin and Cambodia are nearing their 
end, and of the English porsession of Hongkong 
as well, It is very true that therre will be no 
need of French and English authority in the 
China seas if China will only follow in the civilizing 
wake of Japan, nor of the Spaniards in the Pmlippme 
Islands. Tne English control in India and Burma will 
be safe for a long time to come, and meanwhile the 
Indian may be practically Anglicized. But there is 
nothing on the Eastern coast nor in the adjacent islands 
that could stand in the way of an assault from united 
Japan and China, We may hope that the next twenty- 
five years will see China filled with European, American 
and Japanese teachers, and that the process of the 
adoption of Western civilization will be rapid, altho it is 
impossible that it should be as rapid as it has been in 
Japan. Railroads will speedily be built and schools of 
learning established, the interior opened and China will 
be renovated. This must come speedily or there will be 
utter disintegration, and this is what Japan does not 
desire, and, we think, will not allow. ‘Tnere will be 
stirring times in the East at the beginning of the new 
century, and a great tield for the labors of civilization 
and Christianity. 


_ 





BUSINESS VERSUS RELIGION. 


A CORRESPONDENT who has read our editorial on the 
Business Aspects of Religion and likes its position that 
religion has an inestimable value from a business point 
of view and is not degraded by its contact with business 
interests, desires us to answer this question: ‘*Can & 
successful business man—that is, one who takes advan- 
tage of all the low, questionable tricks of trade, without 
which he cannot gain his point—be a true Christian ” 

The question carries its own answer. Of course it is 
not right to resort to “low, questionable tricks of trade,” 
and a man cannot be a true Christian who deliberately 
does what he must know is not right. As a matter of 
Christian ethics, the question is not worth a moment’s 
consideration. One might as well ask whether 
it is not right under some circumstances to 
steal, or to bear false witness, or to engage 
in idolatry, In the abstract, it is an idle question, 
and yet practically it is not so. Our correspondent in 
touching upon this subject has touched upon the very 
point where the weakness of the Church lies. It is in 
the fact that so many of her members depart from the 
standard of right conduct on the plea that it is necessary 
todoso. It is one of the commonest remarks from the 
lips of men who have a reputation for great business 
shrewdness that you have got to do things that are con- 
sidered questionable in order to succeed, What others 
do, they say, you must do or go out of business, or fail 
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to make a success in business; and they do practically 
what on theoretical grounds they condemn. They insist 
that a proposition in the abstract is one thing and that a 
proposition in practical life is another thing. and that 
however the pulpit and the religious press and the text- 
books of Christian ethics may emphasize the doctrine of 
the Golden Rule, a successful man of business cannot 
strictly observe it. 

In saying this much they admit that they depart from 
the standard of what is right between man and man, 
and thus break the spirit of the Commandments, partic- 
ularly of the Golden Rule, and the only justification they 
can offer is that it is a necessity. This, of course, is a 
great fallacy, and none ought to be more quick to per- 
ceive it than your shrewd man of business. 

It is not necessary that anybody should deliberately 
commit sin. If that plea were once admitted what 
would become of our Christian morality? There would 
not be a shred of it left. There is no sin or crime in the 
long calendar of offenses against God and man that 
could not be justified by such a plea. 

It is not necessary that men should have the success in 
business which so many of them crave. We do not 
deny, of course, that itisa good thing to succeed in 
business, if business is conducted on right principles ; 
but we admit no necessity of amassing a competency, 

It is necessary to have sufficient to support life ; it is 
desirable to have more than this ; but we deny that it is 
anecessity. God has given no decree that men should 
live according to a certain standard of comfort and ele- 
gance, The desire to do so is a natural desire, and 
praiseworthy when it is held in subordination to the prin- 
ciple that ‘I will get what I can honestly and fairly ; I 
will not get one cent beyond that.” Whatsoever is more 
than this cometh of evil. 

What is the difference in the moral quality of the act 
by which a man of business by shrewd devices secures, 
in a way that is not contrary to law, but contrary to 
morals, the rightful property of another, and the act of 
one who forcibly seizes it, or steals itoutright? There is 
a difference in the eyes of the law, but not in the eyes of 
a righteous censor of conduct. There are men not 
ashamed to call themselves Christians who thus add to 
their gains, bringing reproach upon the Caurch of 
Christ, causing the weak to stumble, and producing a 
terrible leanness to their own souls. Often with con- 
sciences which are tender on many other points of hu- 
man conduct, they seem to have no questfonings on this. 
Having been tempted by an unholy ambition, they give 
way to it and resolutely refuse to consider the prompt- 
ings of conscience; but in their heart of heurts they 
know that they are wrong and none can be more sensible 
than they of the fallacious ground of their reasoning. 
When a man bears false witness he knows what he is 
doing, and these persons know that they are false wit- 
nesses of God; for by professing t» be followers of the 
meek and lowly Christ and to have become new creatures 
in him they present a false attitude to the world. They 
say one thing with their lips and another thing by their 
lives, and thus teach men to believe that the standard of 
the Gospel is impossible of attainment. 

We do not kaow how this great evil, which was in the 
Apostolic Church and has been in the Church of all the 
centuries, and is prominent in the Church of to-day, is to 
be eradicated. Not wholly by processes of discipline. 
Itis rare indeed that the bringing of men to trial for 
offenses against morality and their expulsion from the 
Church result in reforming them. It is a matter to be 
dealt with by the pulpit, and by all religious educators. 
Training in the principle of sound business morality 
should be inculcated from youth up, and such compro- 
inicés between truth and error should never be looked 
upon with the least degree of allowance, The times are 
full of temptations in this direction. Solid instruction 
in the principles which God has given us in his Word 
for the government of all our relations is urgently re- 
quired, and above all is the importance of those ex- 
amples, which we are glad to know are the rule among 
church members and not the exception of the strictcst 
uprightness in the conduct of business. One such case 
any church is enough to disprove the confident utter- 
ances of those who say that it is necessary to descend 


to a low plane of morals in order to succeed in busi- 
ness, 





FINANCIERING BY FICTION AND PICTURES. 


Mr. W. H. HARVEY, Secretary of the Bimetallic 
League and author of “ Coin’s Financial School,” is not 
to be taken too seriously. Elaborate refutation point by 
Point will do him no more harm than sticking pins into 
his favorite octopus would destroy that expansive mon- 
ster, ‘The Only way to treat him is to fix the class he be- 
longs in, and leave him to roll in the broad sea, spread 
his arms, and suck in small fry. Meantime, it is impor- 
tant to recognize the sort of man he is and the kiad of 
work he has done, 

The Evening Post has called his principal work a men- 
. ys pamphlet. it professes to be nothing else. 

Coin,” the boy lecturer, is a fiction, with no counter- 
ae 10 reality, unless Mr, Harvey himself wishes to pose 
a the character of a Wise Boy, who knows more than 
Presidents, bankers, financiers, railway managers, and 

the combined braia and wisdom of the earth, The 

tases are fiction; the applauding audience of 9,800 
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is a fiction; the arguments held with prominent men, 
who are dragged in by their weil known and honored 
names to be demolished offhand by the Wise Boy on the 
platform, are all fiction, Lectures, questions, answers, 
and everything but the sublime effrontery of the Wise 
Boy are the same. The array of facts and statistics, 
the parade of historic support and precedent, are 
fiction. The pictures which give the book its 
broad farcical illumination like a sort of annex to the 
Police Gazette, are fiction, and fiction which, with 
the names and legends shifted, might serve the purpose 
of a hard money pampbhleteer just as well. But it is 
fiction whose ficticious character is not honestly avow- 
ed. It is assumed to be true and to represent truth. This 
is the great mendacity of the pamphlet, its first affront 
to the intelligence of the people who want nothing so 
much just now as the best wisdom of the best men and 
not the farce of a Wise Boy. 

The statement of fact on which the pamphlet rests and 
the whole financial history of the demonetization of 
silver in 1873, as related in the author’s “‘ Tale of Two 
Nations,” is mendacious fiction. The act was not hur- 
ried through on the sly. It did not have corrupt influ- 
ence behind it, Taoere was no Judge Charles T, Sherman 
engaged in corrupting his brother John Sherman and 
the United States Senate with him, The result of the 
act was not to saddle every debtor in the country with a 
a dear dollar in place of a cheap one, At the time there 
was no great difference of value between the silver dollar 
and the gold. Silver was worth a trifle the more, and there 
was no reason to apprehend its decline. It is false to 
assert that the silver dollar is not money, 

So far as having the character of legal tender coin 
silver is not demonetized. By the Act of 1878 the silver 
dollar of 412} grains was restored to its position as legal 
tender, Since that act the only limitation put upon it is 
that while gold can be coined freely in such amounts as 
are presented at the Mint, the Government coins only 
certain definite amounts of silver purchased by itself. 
But its silver coined dollars are legal tender, and the 
amount in circulation reported in 1894 (including bullion) 
was $513,174 333, as against gold, reckoned in the same 
way, $627,293,201. Together this gives a legal-tender 
coin circnlation of $1,140,467,539, very nearly a round 
$1,200,000,000, or the ideal sum which “‘ Coin” calls for and 
which, if anything in his pamphlet can be taken seriously, 
he believes would bring back our lost prosperity. 

**Coin” would have us believe that since the demon- 
itization Act of 1873 silver has been crowded out of circu- 
lation and that this has depressed its value in the mar- 
ket. What are the facts? 

Since 1878, when the silver dollar was restored to its 
legal tender character, more silver has been coined than 
ever before und in amounts that increased every year 
without exception. In 189t the silver coinage reached 
the enormous sum of $513,174,338, an amount so much 
greater than could be used as to drug the market. No- 
body was better off for all this silver, and silver itself 
declined as rapidly as ever, Here is a point that all the 
Wise Boys in creation cannot change and which when 
the dust they have raised settles a little will have to be 
reckoned with, 

But ‘* Coin” says that all this silveris no real money, or 
‘* primary money” as hecalls it, because the unit of value 
is the gold dollar, and he wants the unit of value to be 
the gold dollar, as it stands, and the silver dollar of 4124 
grains, a manifes ly impossible thing, as much as the 
formula2—4. But this impossibility does not prevent him 
from asserting tnat silver would at once mount to par 
with gold the moment the Government should declare 
the two units to have the same value, 

This, unfortunately, is just what the Government has 
been doing or trying to do since 1878; but silver has run 
steadily down, and we have now come to the point when 
the expensive fiction can be maintained no longer, The 
Government must get onto reality somehow. 

Here the Wise Boy becomes a very bad boy, indeed. 
Ile turns and twists, is bimetallist at one time, then 
monometaliist, free silverite,and at last comes out for 
paper money. He starts off on the patent illusion that if 
silver is made the unit of value it will rise to the gold 
staudar]. Heslips off that hobby apparently without 
knowing he has done 80, and rides the free-silver horse 
until it turns into tie phantom of paper money, and 
then he rides straight into the Anarchist camp and be- 
gins to bluster about ‘‘ another government sufficiently 
established to give confidence generally to its issue of 
paper money.” 

There is but one meaning to all of this, and what that 
is Mr. Harvey has himself told us in his ‘‘ Tale of Two 
Nations,” with brutal directness: ‘* Show a man how he 
can collect a dear dollar for a cheap dollar, and he will 
favor it every time.” This is the keynote of Mr. Harvey’s 
three books, how to collect a dear dollar for a cheap one. 
There is not a note of honesty, honor or character in the 
whole book. Once he makes some illusion to the teach- 
ing of Jesus, and to support his citation quotes passages 
from Exodus, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, Nehemiah, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Jeremiah and two from Ezekiel. He 
writes and speaks like a man who believes he has a 
shaky debtor Class behind him, just ready to be convinced 
that the thing to do is to settle the debt of a dear dollar 
witha cheap one. ‘ Debts,” he roars.—“ debts, the one 
mule that all your gold bug, single-standard doctrines 
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+ « « cCan’tride.” Hecomes back to the old song : 
Your debts are heavy, your debts are unjust. Don’t 
pay them. Scorch the capitalists, no matter how 
many widows and orphans are among them. 

For the full-length portrait of this genius for finan- 
ciering by fiction and pictures, we must turn to his 
‘Tale of Two Nations.” There the origin of the plot 
againstsilver is exposed. It arose in the brain of a Brit- 
ish banker, who captured a United States Senator in 
London by a subsidy of $25,000 a year. The scion of a 
rich and titled British house came over to manage the 
business, bought up one Senator after another, and at 
last got an influence over John Sherman, whom he ap- 
proached through his already corrupted brother, Charles 
T. Sherman, Judge of the United States District Court. 
And so silver was demonetized on the sly by the corrupt 
action of one of the truest, most honest and incorrupt- 
ible men who ever held office in this or any other coun- 
try. 

The wonder of this is not that a Wise Boy should have 
believed it or written it. The wonder of it is that it 
should have been received anywhere among rational 
beings with serious attention, and that great corporations 
sbould be distributing these books by the hundred thou- 
sand, filling the trains with them and shaking the nation 
with such rubbish. 


ie 
oe 


“WHO IS JESUS OF NAZARETH?” 


A PRIVATE letter to us from Turkey says that the Turk- 
ish soldiers who returned after the massacres at Sasso 
inquired of Armenian acquaintances: ‘* Who is this 
Jesus of Nazareth? The Sassin women were constantly 
calling out to him.” 

The wife of a Turkish soldier, haying noticed that he 
failed to pray, as had been his invariable custom before 
this affair, spoke of it to him and received the reply : 
‘God will not hear me. If there is a God, he will take 
vengeance for these awful deeds.” Others forced, they 
say, by their officers to take part in the scene, have, as is 
testified to on every side, suffered great mental tor- 
ments. One was said to have become insane, while 
numbers of others found sleep driven from their eyes by 
the terrible memories that crowded in on their minds. 

The more we learn the more fearful the stories are. 
One letter tells of scenes too horrible for print, narrated. 
to the writer, not at second hand, but by eyewitnesses, 
Nor is it only to what is past that tne stories relate. The 
diabolical insanity of those times seems io have been 
only checked. From many sources come accounts of a 
present reign of terror that we can scarcely comprehend. 
No man’s property, no woman’s honor, no child's life is 
safe even to day throughout the eastern sections of the 
Turkish Empire, 1t is true that in some places there 
is a pretense of law, and when recently a band of 
soldiers in ErzrQm started forth on a marauding expe- 
dition, a company of their comrades was called out and 
thirteen were shot! So much in deference to pressure 
from ail Coristendom. 

There is danger lest, with the lapse of time, we lose 
the sense of the wrongs that have been done and grow 
weak in our remonstrance and in our efforts to free the 
sufferers from tyranny and outrage. Notso with Him 
on whom the Sassin women called. His own words, 
not one of which has fallen to the ground, were “ And 
shall not God avenge his own elect, which cry day and 
night unto him, tho he bear long with them? I tell you 
that he will avenge them speedily.” He, however, uses 
human means. The Christian nations have it in their 
power to day to accomplish his purpose. Will they do 
iu? There are signs of a realization of the demands upon 
them, especially in England, upon whom the chief re- 
sponsibility rests. For so much we are thankful. 

Another duty rests upon America, Tne name ‘‘ Jesus 
of Nazareth” has been heard during the past year by 
thousands who never heard it before. To most it bears 
the meaning of ‘‘ avenger.” Shall it also bear the mean- 
ing of Savior? The men who followed the ‘‘ Scourge of 
Gud” were the ancestors of those who to-day are carry- 
ing Christian Missions over the world. With all their sav- 
agery there are noble qualities in both Turk and Kurd, 
It may be that the cry of the SassQa victims shall un- 
loose the door shat has been so long bolted and barred. 
Who will enter in? 








iti. 


Cditorial Votes. 


For the advantage of our readers we add this week four 
extra pages to the usual thirty-two. We give special 
attention to the problems of village life as discussed by S. 
S. Estey, of Kansas, who treats the subject from the side 
of the Kansas farmers, Miss Ellen D. Larned, who de- 
scribes the New England of to-day, and Mary Esther Mil- 
ler, who gives a contrasting sketch of the New England of 
the time just before the introduction of railroads; John 
Bodine Thompson, D.D., has an iateresting and valuable 
article giving an account of the Minister of Justice in 
Korea, who is a Christian, educated in this country; 
Elizabeth B. Bates reports a Frenchwoman’s observations 
in America; the Rev. B. Fay Mills continues his descrip- 
tion of the after-meetings in a revival; H. N. Payne, D.D., 
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mentions some of the changes to be observed in the South ; 
R. H. McKim, D.D., concludes his discussion of the resur- 
rection of the body; Francis J. Grimke, D.D., makes some 
suggestions as to what our young people may do for the 
elevation of the Negro; Lucien M. Underwood offers a 
very timely contrast between Cuba and Florida; Dr. 
Richard Wheatley argues for the taxation of church prop- 
erty; Miss Walker describes the Academy Exhibition; 
Prof. Henry E. Jacobs, D.D., writes about the Academy of 
Lutheran Church History, and the irrigation problem and 
other agricultural topics are discussed by Charles M. 
Harger, Frank H. Sweet, William H. Coleman and EF. P. 
Powell. There are poems by Thomas Driffill, Danske 
Dandridge, Mary C. Seward, E. Irenz#us Stevenson and L, 
E. S. Smith ; and stories by Harriet Caryl Cox, Olive May 
Eager and Henry Austin. 


FATHER ELLIoTT, one of the Paulist Fathers, of this 
city, has faith to believe that the United States will be- 
come a Catholic country. This is a large faith, if we may 
judge by the history of the past and by such facts as are 
certainly khown. One of these facts is that the Roman 
Catholic Church has so far not been able to hold its own. 
That is, it bas lost thousands upon thousands of baptized 
persons, who have left its communion to become Protes- 
tants. Almost every Protestant church has members who 
once were Catholics. A second fact is that few Protestants 
have become Catholics. The loss has been almost entirely 
on the Catholic side. We have not observed that the Cath- 
olic Church has made much effort to secure converts from 
the Protestant Churches until quite recently. It has had 
all it could do to care for the masses of its own faith who 
have swarmed to our shores from European countries. We 
have known Catholics to estimate their losses at hundreds 
of thousands; but we do not recall that they have com- 
puted their gains from Protestantism at thousands. A 
third fact is that Catholicism has been, in the last 
twenty-five years, quite passive toward the unsaved 
masses, Those who live in communities where Catholic 
churches are established know that the work of evangeli- 
zation bas been in the hands of Protestants, while the 
Catholics have been busy trying to take care of their own 
population. The Catholic Church has not attracted the 
non-Catholic population for several reasons, one of which 
is patent toeverybody. It has been regurded as antagonis- 
tic to certain American ideas, and its criticisms of the 
the public school system and attempts, at vsrious times, 
toprevent Catholic parents from patronizing them, have 
convinced not a few that it is a foreign Church, not only 
ruled by a foreign potentate, but permeated with the effete 
ideas of Europe concerning the relations of Church and 
State. In late years, it has been strongly American in 
spirit, defending the American Sunday with zeal and 
firmness, taking up the temperance reform with warm ad- 
vocacy, abating its opposition to the public school, and 
taking pride in speaking of American Catholicism. 


WE believe the period of its induration is past; and that 
the Church will henceforth be a more important factor 
in our American Christianity. It is showing acapacity to 
learn and acapacity of adaptation which must, sooner or 
later, cause the spirit of suspicion toward it to abate. But 
growth in liberality and strength and favor is one thing, 
and growth into ascendancy is quite another thing. It is 
not equipped for conquest at present, and is hardly likely 
to be for another half-century. It, to be sure, has the 
prestige of numbers, but of numbers without predomi- 
nance. New York City, for example, is overwhelmingly 
Catholic innumbers ; but its dominating influence is not 
Catholic, but Protestant. Catholicism does not lead or 
mold public opinion. It has not that moral and intel- 
lectual weight which so many Protestant denominations 
have, in literature, education and various public affairs. 
It can never become the Church of the United States until 
it has acquired leadership in these, as well as in numbers. 
And we do not find evidence that it is destined to dom- 
inance, evenin numbers. Its percentage of increase is not 
as large as that of a dozen or more Protestant Churches. 
It cannot point with any assurance to its statistics. We 
have shown elsewhere that while its “official” directory 
figures out an increase of 2,157,755 in Catholic population 
the past year, its ‘‘authorized” directory reports only 
175,832 of net gain. Here isa difference of nearly two mil- 
lions. These figures are only by courtesy called statistics. 
They are guesses. The Catholic Church owes it to itself and 
to the public to make an actual and accurate count, as to 
its communicants. This is what Protestant Churches do. 
Let us bave a fair count of Catholics every year; not fig- 
ures which are self-convicting. Guesses deal with round 
numbers ; actual returns are not so expressed, 


FROM the avalanche of letters we have received in com- 
mendation of our Lincoln number, we select one from 
President Tuttle, of Wabash College, for publication in 
these columns. Dr. Tuttle was present in Cooper Institute 
and heard Abraham Lincoln on that occasion when he 
was introduced to the people of the East as aman who 
had vanquished Stephen A. Douglas‘in argument and was 
talked of for President. Our readers will remember Dr. 
Henry M. Fields’s account of this same occasion at which 
he was also present. President Tuttle says’: 

My impressions about Mr. Lincoln’s Cooper Institute address do 
not agree with those of Dr. Field. I have no recollection of the 
weather that night, but that of Mr. Lincoln himself and his 
speech is positive. I have not yet forgotten Mr. Bryant’s quick, 
short steps as he led the way over the platform, reminding me of 
a small tug dragging after ita man-of-war. After the audience 
became aware of * Father Abraham’s” presence he was warmly 
welcomed, Mr. Bryant’s introduction was noble and well re- 
ceived; so was Mr. Lincoln, but not so warmly as afterward, 
when he flashed out a characteristically bright point, when the 
great audience roared out its applause. My strong impression is 
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that the enthusiastic demonstration of the hour meant, This man 
will do if Mr. Seward cannot at Chicago retain the place as the 
leader in the struggle in which the Republicans are engaged. As 
I understood it, the very reason he was there was to let the 
friends of Mr. Seward see whether this awkward but mighty 
vanquisher of Douglas would do for the leadership in the coming 
contest. Unless the morning papers were uncandid, the verdict 
was, * Yes, he will do.” The fate of that eventful year turned on 
that hinge. 


WE have a letter from a colored college graduate and 
teacher who makes some curious, and we doubt not true 
statements in reference to the discrimination against 
Negro education inGeorgia. He says: 

There is not a single large city in Georgia, in which the white 
teacher is not paid twice as much and occasionally three times 
as much as the colored teacher who does the same grade of 
work. A prominent officer of the State is responsible for the 
promulgation and the carrying out of the doctrine that the 
whites can still get the lion’s share of the school funds by the 
appropriation method rather than the “ pro rata” plan even if 
Negro students are in the majority in a district. By this appro- 
priation plan a white school of fifteen pupils is supplied with a 
first-class teacher at seventy-five dollars a month, or five dollars 
per montb per pupil, while the colored school in the same dis- 
trict with a hundred or more pupils is apportioned the pitiful 
sum of twenty-five dollars per month, or twenty-five cents per 
pupil. I havein my possession a letter from a County Superin- 
tendent of Georgia,in which he states that he “regrets to say that 
the county authorities have only appropriated fifteen dollars per 
month for your school for the coming term.” And it must be re- 
membered that this sum was to pay for the instruction of one 
hundred and twenty-five pupils, assistant’s salary included, when 
the same school paid its principal not less than fifty dollars per 
month the previous year. This county is not alone in the adop- 
tion of this policy to get rid of what they were pleased to style, 
** college taught teachers.” But what was the result of this ac- 
tion? Most of the Negro schools were untaught for the want of 
teachers. Some, however, were supplied by local talent—igno- 
rant laborers. For even a decent laborer ceuld scarcely teach for 
fifteen dollars per month and pay his expenses.” 

Will the Superintendent of Education for Georgia correct 
these statements if untrue ? 


THE influence of agricultural depression in political 
affairs is seen in the spread of the silver craze, of 
which ‘*Coin’s Financial School” is the popular expres- 
sion in the West just now. A more legitimate result of 
a hopeful view of agriculture appears in the proposition 
which comes to us from the far West, that there be a com- 
plete redistribution of territory among the States which 
depend upon irrigation. The present difficulty is that a 
river runs through several States, and one State can shut 
off the water from another, much to itsinjury, and there 
s constant interference and friction. These troubles are 
likely to increase. At present the State lines are laid out 
without any regard to water basins. Thus Montana, Col- 
orado and Wyoming are cut in halves by the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and Washington and Oregon by the Cascade Range, 
and the people on the two sides of the mountains have few 
interests in common. It is proposed by those who are in- 
terested in irrigation that the States shall be mapped out 
insuch a way that their water systems or drainage basins 
shall not be divided; and they hold that every separate 
irrigation district, with all its lands and waters, ought, as 
far as possible, to be under one set of laws and one State 
authority. At present the Bear River, for example, rises 
in Utah, flows north into Wyoming, turns west again into 
Utah, then back into Wyoming, crosses into Idaho, and 
finally comes back again to the State of its origin, 
emptying into Great Salt Lake. That is what a parallel 
of latitude will do as aState boundary. There are in Idaho 
six million acres of land that depend wholly on water ris- 
ing in Wyoming; and in order to develop their own land, 
the Idaho people need to have control of the water supply 
and irrigaticn works in Wyoming. In order to correct 
such evils it would be necessary to wipe out completely the 
present State and Territorial lines ; and several schemes 
for accomplishing this have been proposed, and are being 
discussed in journals interested in irrigation. There are 
five large rivers—the Missouri, Rio Grande, Colorado, Co- 
lumbia and Shoshone—whose valleys cannot be put into a 
single State, and in their case there would have to be an 
interstate arrangement. According to the scheme pro- 
posed by Orren M. Donaldson in a recent article in The 
Irrigation Age, the division would give fifty-seven States 
and Territories in the Union, while the new political di- 
visions would have an average population of about 380,- 
000 and an average size of 73,500 square miles, the bounda- 
ries being along natural lines. This is a magnificent 
scheme much better worth considering than any advantage 
that could be secured by reducivg the value of a dollar to 
that of its silver weight. 

....-The Hawaiian people seem greatly surprised that Mr. 
Thomas G. Shearman should have made such a speech in a 
church prayer-meeting attacking the missionaries and mis- 
sionaries’ sons, and taken pains to have it published. They 
do not seem to understand that Mr. Shearman is a promi- 
nent advocate of Henry George’s form of Socialism, and 
that he differs from nearly all the world as to the rights of 
private property inland. In 1848 to 1852, under missionary 
influence, the Hawaiian natives were for the first time 
given homesteads ; previously they had been dependent on 
the caprice of king and chiefs who held the common land. 
It is easier to understand why Mr. Shearman does not like 
this, than why he said that the Hawaiian Senate “‘ will be 
elected by about two hundred of the richest men on the 
islands.” In fact, any man can vote for Senator who has 
the moderate annual income of six hundred dollars, and 
there are several thousand of these voters, mostly me- 
chanics and others dependent on their daily labor. 


....[t was not forthe “usual crime” that two Negro 
men and three women were lynched near Greenville, Ala., 
last Sunday morning, but for the murder of a white farm- 
er. One Negro confessed ana@ accused the others. About 
eleven o’clock a posse started to take the prisoners from 
Butler Springs sixteen miles to Greenville. The dispatch 
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says ‘‘ the route was a lonely one, and the trip was necessa- 
rily slow.’’ About three o’clock a band of a hundred men 
carrying rifles halted the posse, took the prisoners and 
hanged them to branches of trees, where they were in view 
of the church-goers after sun-up. The dispatch goes on to 
say: 

‘* There were about a hundred men in the attacking party, all 
heavily armed, and all cool and brave. They made short work 
of it.” 

“Cool and brave!’ None of the heat of passion we hear of, 
and so brave! We quote further : 

“The majority of the residents of the county believe the fate 
the Negroes met was deserved. There is little doubt that 
the prominent citizens condone the affair.” 

Lynching will not cease until prominent citizens cease to 
condone it. 


....It is reported, perhaps from French sources, that all 
the English officers have been dismissed from the Mada- 
gascar army. On the other hand, we have received full ac 
counts of the immensely enthusiastic meeting in the capi- 
tal of the Island, when a hundred thousand people gather- 
ed to pledge their lives for the protection of their country 
against the French invaders. As yet there isno special 
successto report on either side, indeed no engagement. 
But it is a very important fact that the American citizen 
and ex-Consul Waller, whose concession of territory made 
by the Queen was achief cause of the French attack, and 
who was arrested on the charge of giving information to 
his Hova friends, has been brought a prisoner to France. 
Weare sure that our Government will not fail to see to it 
that his case is properly considered, and that no injustice 
is done him. The presumption is strongly in his favor, 


..--One American will be greatly mortified that he 
missed being the discoverer of both argon and helium. 
His experience is an admirable example of how to miss a 
great thing. In searching for argon in composition Pro- 
fessor Ramsay came across a monograph by M. W. F. 
Hillebrand, in Bulletin 78 of the Geological Survey for 
1892, ‘‘ On the Occurrence of Nitrogen in Uranimite.’’ The 
author told how he had obtained nitrogen from these 
strange uranium minerals. He described its qualities at 
length, and assumed that, of course, it was nitrogen. But 
it was not, but was this mixture of argon and helium 
which he had in his bell glass and did not know it. 


...-The English rulers of India try very hard, sometimes 
too hard, to carry out the existing Hindu or Mohammedan 
law. A sad example is the late decision of the Vice- 
regal Council to maintain the rule that the so-called mar. 
riage of a baby girl by her parents to the boy or man of 
their choice is real marriage, and not mere betrothal. The 
late terrible case of the refined, educated young woman, 
Rukmahai, who refused to go to the husband thus chosen 
for her, has been decided by the Council against her. The 
law is a horrible cruelty, and the same English conscience 
which abolishes the law of Suttee ought to annul this law. 


.... We call the attention of our Baptist exchanges to the 
fact that the American Baptist Year-Book for 1895 does 
the Baptists an injustice with respect to the number of 
their churches. For the explanation we refer our readers 
to a note in our department of Religious Intelligence. It 
isa serious matter that through a clerical error the North- 
ern, Southern and Colored Baptists should be credited with 
a decrease of churches when there was an actual increase of 
1,095. We trust that if this error has not been already dis- 
covered, it will be corrected and a new edition of the year- 
book published. 


....Some of our politicians are trying to introduce the 
French Sunday here. French elections are held on that 
day, and lately our politicians choose the day for their po- 
litical conferences. There are days enough in the week for 
such gatherings without infringing on the Lord’s Day ; 
and it is a scandal that party interests, the spoils of office 
and partisan legislation, should bring men together Sunday 
after Sunday. Patriotism is akin to religion, but patriot- 
ism does not inspire party bosses. It would be vastly better 
for the State if these conferences were omitted. 


....Governor O’Ferrall, of Virginia, does not mean to be 
tricked again into letting a Negro into his house as guest, 
as was the case when the Massachusetts Legislative Com- 
mittee was in Richmond. When he gave a reception last 
week to Postmaster-General Wilson, the employés of the 
post office were invited to meet him and shake his hand. 
Among them was a Negro letter carrier, but when he came 
he was refused admittance; but the Postmaster-General 
went to the door and shook hands with him. It is puerile 
enough. 


....[tis reported that Theodore Roosevelt will become 
one of the new Police Commissioners. We hope, notwith- 
standing the loss which would result by his resignation 48 
United States Civil Service Commissioner, that the report 
is true. He would be an ideal Police Commissioner, aad 
with two more such men as he and Commissioner Andrews, 
we should have administration of the Police Department 
of which all New Yorkeis would be proud. 


....-The Professor of Chemistry in one of our Western 
State universities writes ns: 


I have long appreciated THE INDEPENDENT as a religious and 
literary paper, and now it appears to be equally valuable in 
science. Your accounts of the recent chemical discoveries have 
been much earlier and more complete than those of the purely 
scientific journals. 


...-It does not seem credible that W. C. P. Breckinridge 

should be a candidate for the United States Senate. Jt 

does not seem possible that Kentucky should so disgrace 

oer or that the Senate could sink to so low a depth 0 
ishonor. 


....We add our congratulations to those of a hundred 
thousand other friends given to Editor Gray, of The I nie 
or, on the occasion of his completing twenty-five years o 
brilliant editorial service. 


...-1n Winchester, Va., a Negro was legally executed 
last week for an aggravated crime, That is just right, 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC DIRECTORIES. 


THE Roman Catholic Church in the United States is rep- 
resented by two year books, both of them quite bulky vol- 
umes. The older of these is Sadlier’s Catholic Directory, 
the number for 1895 being its sixty-third annual issue; the 
other is Hoffmann’s Catholic Directory, the ninth volume 
of which has just been completed. Both year books not 
only give the hierarchy, the organization of the various 
dioceses and the clergy list for the United States, but also 
those for British America, and each also gives the neces- 
sary information as to the Roman See, the Pope, the mem- 
bers of the College of Cardinals, the various commissions, 
etc. 

It is interesting to note that, according to Hoffmann’s, 
there are in all in the world 972 Roman Catholic sees or 
dioceses. Of these 897 belong to the Latin rite and 75 to 
the Oriental rites, which include the Armenian, Coptic, 
Ethiopian and Abyssinian, ROQmanian, Ruthenian, Bulga- 
rian, Melchite, Syrian, Chaldaic and Maronite. Of the 
total number of sees, which will soon be 1,000, 107 are im- 
mediately subject to the Holy See, including 19 archbish- 
oprics and 88 bishoprics. The re-t of the sees are in con- 
nection with ecclesiastical provinces or subject to patri- 
archates. 

Turning to the ample pages which have to do witb 
Catholicism in the United States, we observe that Sadlier’s 
claims to be the ‘‘only official directory,’”? while Hoff- 
mann’s purports to be the ‘authorized ”’ edition. We do 
not know exactly what these phrases mean. We presume 
that the information for Hoffmann’s is obtained from the 
bishops of the various dioceses or from the chancellors, 
the same as that for Sadlier’s, and yet their columns of 
statistics by no means agree, as the following table of 
totals will show : 





Sadlier’s. Hoff mann’s. 


Archbishops........... jceeeinaeeaesiien 15 17 
Bishops..... AS asindauiseeeals Mahineielke awison 74 73 
PHIOSES..00c0cees08 00 Visas pedheeseen news be 9,754 10,053 
SRN causes waderunneesonsaciness® 8,704 9,309 
Chapels and Stations...............0085 " 8,875 5,104 
Parochial Schools..............00eeeeeees 8,725 3,781 
Pupils in Parochial Schools............. 755,088 775,070 
Catholic Population,............cceeeeeee 10,964,403 9,077,865 


It will be observed that there is a difference in every one 
of these items, and in some cases a very considerable differ- 
ence. For example, Sadlier’s reports a larger Catholic 
population by 1,886,538 than Hoffmann’s, 

The first suggestion that arises is that the difference be- 
tween the figures of the “only official directory” and 
those of the ‘authorized’ directory can hardly be 
accounted for on the basis of official reports. The second 
suggestion is that these figures are only estimates, and the 
different results are obtained by different methods of 
estimating. The third suggestion is that until “ official” 
and “authorized” statistics can be made to agree, the 
most that a discriminating public can do is to accept 
neither the one nor the other as accurate, but only as ap- 
proximate. 

The basis of the estimates for Catholic population in 
Sadlier’s has generally been the returns of vital statistics ; 
that is, those of baptisms and deaths. It is well known 
that itis not the custom of those in charge of Catholic 
parishes to keep a record of membership, as it is among 
Protestant pastors. The late Dr. John Gilmary Shea, who 
gave a great deal of attention to this subject, and who was 
the editor of Sadlier’s Directory for a short time, used to 
lament that there was not a more definite statistical Sys- 
tem for the Roman Catholic Church. He thought that 
every priest ought to make direct and definite returns to 
the chancellor of the diocese, so that exact information 
could be obtainable. While he was editor of Sadlier’s 
he tried very hard to get a complete report of vital statis- 
tics for each diocese. But in this he was not successful, 
and, judging by the Directory of 1895, success has still to 
be obtained. Only one province in the Church gives com- 
plete reports of these items, and that is the province of 
Cincinnati. No returns at all appear for the provinces of 
Boston, Milwaukee and Philadelphia, and only for one 
diocese each in the provinces of Baltimore, Dubuque, San 
Francisco and Santa Fé. If the Catholic population is 
calculated on the basis of such returns, therefore, it is 
difficult to see what authority they can have in cases 
where no returns are given. Presumably the diocesan 
authorities give the figures, and if each Directory appeals, 
in some cases to different officers in the same diocese, it is 
easy to see how they arrive at different results. 

In some cases the flgures are widely apart; for example, 
the Diocese of Pittsburg according to Hoffmann’s has a 
Catholic population of 206,000, while according to Sadlier’s 
it has 415,000, It is impossible, of course, that both figures 
can be correct. Sadlicr’s evidently intended to give 215,- 
00 instead of 415,000. This would make the footing for 
the province correct as it Stands. With this correction 
there is a difference between the Directories of 9,000. 
Other differences we note as follows: 


Sadlier’s. Hoffmann’s, 


ne Gos eea@siebawseinsiia dee seustauuaecne 25,000 20,000 

RIMMEMMMEA IN oh Gincach es ocutararasgiareec a ciacgeate ah te 18,000 20,000 
Sik acti te a 50,000 53,000. 
rite 87,000 85,000 
oe BRN aeiaisteraiaipre pte slogios aaellene elas 85,000 83,000 
Hen _— Pee ae aliia gad eigibielon ed wieine Gleave pails 150,000 200,000 
Pe BU sissiaenidticncd senwedeenoren ec. 170,000 200,000 
te Esti tisiclns 0/6 \s)nip eivilereisiegiose alg pialviayee 214,000 250,000 
a MU iaisio is uta NGraieeicesiy oe 115,000 90,000 
— Rapes execsn Saisie aw nesuiws cae sacks 100,000 150,000 
——. OIRO TOM IO ET ROME RET on Re aE 63,472 58,000 
2 RB Aas 6 ania Sia inietain os arccclebigiors aceite 150,000 125,000 

an Antonio...... 

* ~-<-ggggllRECEeEEa 55,000 66,000 
Bloun rar et rteeeeeeeeees + 800,000 280,000. 
x Falls.....,. i 

Mean aWaan Ve seunseswied > 50,000 30,000 
SantaFé.. aaa ies 100,000 128,000 
na eee ee ee ‘ .) .) 
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A glance at this table shows large differences—differ- 
ences which are fatal to one set of figures or the other. In 
such cases the conservative observer is apt to turn with 
less distrust to the figures which seem least extravagant. 
Those of Sadlier’s, as compared with those given by the 
same authority last year, call for an increase during the 
year of 2,157,755; while Hoffmann’s indicates an increase 
of 175,832. Here is an appalling difference. Hoffmann’s 
says the increase of the year is about 176,000; Sadlier’s 
says it is 2,157,755. Sadlier’s said in a footnote last year 
that ‘the Catholic population of the United States is 
probably 12,000,000.” This year the footnote is slightly 
changed so as to read: ‘‘The Catholic population of the 
United States is about 12,000,000.” 

We call attention to the startling discrepancies that no 
one may be misled, and with the hope that the Catholic 
Church will devise some means of getting more exact re- 
turns. It is idle to set forth the claim that the Catholic 
population is 12,009,000 or 10,000,000, or any other striking 
figure, when “ official” and “‘ authorized ” year books show 
such enormous differences. Such disagreements give rise 
to endless suspicion, and in the presence of them no one 
can say what the figures ought tobe. Statistics are, or 
ought to be, an exact science; and if a Church offers the 
public statistical reports it should take sufficient pains to 
insure their accuracy and completeness. 

Hoffmann’s Directory gives a concise report, covering 
forty-three pages, of the religious orders in the United 
States, from which it appears that among the men there 
are the Alexian Brothers, the Augustinian, Basilian, Ben- 
edictine, Capuchin, Carmelite, Dominican, Franciscan, 
Holy Ghost, Jesuit, Josephite, Lazarist, Society of Mary, 
Oblate, Passionist, Paulist, Precious Blood, Redemptorist, 
Resurrection, Sacred Heart, La Salette, Servite, Sulpician 
and Trappist Fathers, with many orders of Brothers and 
an equally vast number of Sisters. For the beuefit of those 
who have an idea that nearly all the priests of the Roman 
Catholic Church are Jesuits, we will state that as a matter 
of fact there are 357 fathers and 409 scholastics in connec- 
tion with the Society of Jesus in the United States. 





THE ACADEMY OF LUTHERAN CHURCH HIS- 
TORY. 


BY PROF. HENRY E. JACOBS, D.D., 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, PHILADBLPHIA, 





THE second meeting of the Academy of Lutheran Church 
History in America, held in the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, Philadelphia, April 15th and 17th, was most grati- 
fying to all in attendance. Prominent members of the 
General Synod, General Council and Missouri Synod par- 
ticipated in the discussions. An error in the notice, as 
published in one or two of the Church papers, rendered 
the number present at the first day’s sessions relatively 
small. Papers of great interest were read, and awakened 
earnest and spirited debate of entirely pacific character. 
Dr. J. A. Seiss, of Philadelphia, discussed the subject of 
‘Liturgies and sec Forms of Worship,” Dr. J. B. Remen- 
snyder, of New York, that of ‘The Significance of the 
Lutheran Church for Christianity,” the Rev. F. P. Man- 
hart showed the efforts made to introduce the Episcopate 
into America through Lutheran sources, and the Presi- 
dent, the Rev. Dr. J. G. Morris, read a paper on “ Local 
Church History,” having especially reference to congrega- 
tions in Maryland. The writer regrets his absence during 
this day, but learned from others of the thoroughness and 
stimulating character of the remarks that followed. 

On the second day Dr. D. M. Gilbert, of Harrisburg, 
formerly of Savannah, presented an excellent paper on 
“The Early History of the Lutheran Church in Georgia.” 
The frequent confusion of the Salzburgers with the 
Moravians by American writers was noticed, and, in the 
discussion that followed, the Diary of Von Reck was 
appealed to as correctly interpreting the Diary of John 
Wesley concerning the incidents of the storm on the coast 
when in company with a large party of Salzburgers 
and some Moravians, he was approaching the American 
coast. The limited influence of the Salzburgers and the 
small growth of the congregations, were attributed to the 
character of Boltzius, a most devout and energetic man, 
but of a much narrower horizon and less aggressive spirit 
than Muhlenberg, traits probably traceable to the two 
different types of pietism which these two men repre- 
sented, Boltzius representing a more mystical type than 
Muhlenberg, with his missionary zeal. 

Dr. A. Spaeth, of the Theological Seminary at Mt. Airy, 
read a chapter from his as yet unpublished Biography of 
Dr. Charles Porterfield Krauth, treating of his pastorate at 
Canton, Baltimore, when, only eighteen years old, he was 
laboring under the general direction of the President of 
the Academy, Dr. Morris. This period of Dr. Krauth’s life 
was very important for its influence on his later develop- 
ment, his time being occupied largely in the study of the 
Bible, and long extracts from his correspondence having 
been introduced, 

Dr. G. U. Wenner, of New York, read a very brief, but 
well-written and condensed account of the History of 
Deaconness Work, first introduced into America nearly 
forty yearsago by Drs. Passavant and W. A. Muhlenberg, 
but meeting with little sympathy until within the last 
decade. 

In the afternoon, the Rev. Theodore E. Schmauk, of 
Lebanon, Penn., in a paper on “ Pennsylvania and Luther- 
ism in the Eighteenth Century,” first gave publicity to cer- 
tain facts which have lately been collected with great labor 
and expense and much traveling by Mr, Julius F.Sachse, of 
Philadelphia, and which will shortly appear in a brochure, 
tracing the beginnings of all German and English services 
in Pennsylvania, outside of the meetings of the Quakers, 
to Henry Kester, a Lutheran minister, of pietestic and 
theosophic tendencies. This beginning is said to have been 
made in the northern part of Germantown in the year 1695. 
The most interesting feature was the claim made by Mr. 
Sachse (an Episcopalian of Lutheran origin) that Kester is 
actually the founder af Christ’s Episcopal Church, and 
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through ‘it of the entire Protestant Episcopal Church of 
Pennsylvania. It was his petition to the Bishop of London 
that brought to Philadelphia the first Episcopal clergy- 
man, 

Dr. M. W. Hamma, of Washington, D. C., treating of 
“What American Lutheran Eyes saw in Scandinavian 
Countries,” paid a warm and eloquent tribute to the 
religious life in Sweden and Norway, and urged that it 
would be more appropriate that Swedish missionaries be 
sent to this country to convert our people than to reverse 
the process, as is actually being done. 

Altho seeming remote from the purposes of the Academy, 
the paper of Dr. W. E. Parson, of Washington, D. C., 
formerly of the University of Tokio, on ‘‘ The Shadow of 
Luther in the Orient,” awakened deep interest, in view of 
the exceptionable opportunities Dr. Parson has had by his 
intimacy with prominent leaders in the New Japan for 
studying the influences that have contributed to the eleva- 
tion of that country in 80 few years to so high a rank. 
He traced this all to Christianity, and to Christianity in 
its Protestant form. Facts were given from his personal 
knowledge concerning the intervention of Bismarck in 
behalf of the Christianization of Japan, and the important 
results for missions that immediately followed. With 
peace declared with China, the conquered country must 
adopt the policy of her rival with respect to Christianity if 
she will profit by the experiences of the late war. 

With a paper by the Rev. H. Walker, of York, Penn., 
on the work of the Missouri Synod in Germany, the Acad- 
emy closed. 

Throughout the entire session the most active and in- 
terested participant was the venerable founder and Presi- 
dent of the Academy, the Rev. John G. Morris,D.D., LL D., 
of Baltimore, who is also President of the Maryland His- 
torical Society, and who, while in his ninety-second year, 
has a vigor and enterprise that few have who are a genera- 
tion younger. His wide experience, extensive acquaintance, 
diligent reading and prominent participation in all lead- 
ing Lutheran events of the last seventy years, combined 
with a most ready and retentive memory and a strong 
voice and impressive delivery, would of themselves have 
made the Academy an object of deep interest. 


ie 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR has been appointed Dean of Can- 
terbury, to succeed the late Dean Payne Smith. 





....One of the interesting features of the approaching 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church at Pitts- 
burg will be the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the union of the Old and New School Assemblies, There 
will be three principal speakers. President Patton, of 
Princeton, representing the Old School, will speak on “* The 
Fundamental Doctrines of the Presbyterian Church ”; Dr. 
Herrick Johnson, of Chicago, representing the New School, 
will have for his subject “‘The Influence of Presbyterian- 
ism on Other Churches”; and W. H. Roberts, D.D., Stated 
Clerk of the United Assembly, will speak on the ‘‘ Growth 
and Future of the United Church, 


....At a recent meeting of the Mendon Conference of 
Congregational Churches, which includes the Church at 
Medfield, that has suffered so much at the hands of the 
firm of Searle, Dailey & Co., in withholding employment 
from the supporters of that Church and in other ways, the 
whole subject came up for discussion. A series of resolu- 
tions was adopted indorsing most fully the general con- 
demnation of the action of the firm, extending sympathy 
to the Church and appreciation of the self-sacrifice of the 
pastor in voluntarily reducing his salary to meet the situa- 
tion of diminished receipts, and suggesting to the churches 
of the Conference a voluntary contribution to reimburse 
the pastor for his pecuniary loss. 


_...Dr. R. S. MacArthur, of this city, will complete in 
May twenty: five years of pastoral care of Calvary Baptist 
Church in this city; and the members of the church are 
planning to make the event memorable in the history of 
the church. They will commence on May 12th a three 
days’ celebration. There will be an early morning prayer 
and consecration service,and at 11 A.M. Dr. MacArthur 
will deliver an address on the changes during the twenty- 
five years. In the afternoon there will be dedication serv- 
ices of a new organ, the gift of the Sunday-school teachers, 
also of a handsome gate for the Forty-seventh Street front 
as a memorial to the late Howard T. Randolph. In the 
evening Dr. John Hall will preach, and on the following 
evening there will be addresses by Baptist ministers, and a 
reception and collation in the church parlors. It is reported 
that in June Dr. MacArthur will start on a trip around 
the world. 

_...Mr. Thomas Edward Murphy’s Maine temperance 
campaign has taken in Auburn next to Lewiston, and he 
is meeting with the same success there as elsewhere. 
The people are enthusiastic, and hundreds have signed the 
pledge. The City Hall was crowded night after night 
with an audience appreciative to the full of the stories 
that told of homes made happy and lives made useful by 
the advent of the blue ribbon. One especially, told of a 
visit to a drunkard’s home, with scant furniture, latchless 
door, broken windowpane, filled with an old hat, and the 
completely disheartened wife and mother whose only hold 
on life was the little daughter. While endeavoring to per- 
suade the mother to join in the temperance meetings the 
child came witlfthe blue ribbon on, and added her entreat- 
ies to those of the evangelist. The result was that both 
father and mother signed the pledge, and a happier home 
there was not in the State. 

....In view of the contest going on in the Church of 
England between the High and Low Church parties, in 
which it becomes increasingly evident that quite a section 
of the High Church party is becoming more and more in 
sympathy with the Roman Catholic Church, the synod of 
the English Presbyterian Church, through a, committee, 
has issued an address on the spread of sacerdotalism pro- 
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testing earnestly and forcibly against the tendency to 
withdraw men from the simplicity of the Gospel. They 
recommend not so much an open controversy as the more 
earnest and constant preaching of those doctrines of the 
Gospel which are in open conflict with this tendency. The 
address has met with the cordial approval of the Low 
Church papers, who express the wish tbat the Upper 
House of Convocation would issue a similar statement. 


.... The Southern Churchman prints portions of a letter 
from one of the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
who believes that there is great advance in that Church, 
notwithstanding that there are some things to be regret- 
ted. Hecalls to mind the fact that thirty-six years ago, 
on an Easter morning, in the Monumental Church of 
Richmond, he saw no young men going up to the com- 
munion. Last fall, in Washington City, at the meeting of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, the contrast was £0 great 
as to indicate great advance during the last half-ceotury. 
He adds the following sentence, interesting in itself, and 
in its indication applicable to other Churches as well: 

* Fertilization of the soil causes both weeds and grain to grow 
apace. The unprecedented activity of present thought engen- 
ders a fearful growth of evil; but what era in time presents such 
a spectacle of enlarged beneficence! The old cry was, * What 
shall Ido to be saved?’ The modern cry is,* What shall I do to 
save others ?*” 


...-The Rev. John McNeill has closed his series of meet- 
ings in Calcutta, and apparently has accomplished great 
good, For two weeks he drew from 11,000 to 13,000 persous 
to’ the tent on the open square. The Indian Witness, 
speaking of it, says that he bas given the Christians of that 
city an oportunity of showing that ‘men and women who 
ordina: ily worsbip in different churches and bear names of 
different denominations are in truth so near each other 
that they can worship together in perfect harmony of feel- 
ing and spirit.” The churches appear to have been welded 
together in a very appreciable degree, and the results it is 
hoped will be seen in the greater prosperity of all. There 
has been no effort to ascertain the number of conversions. 
Especially powerful were the after meetings when not 
infrequently five or six bundred persons remained, and 
more than once nearly a hundred persons asked prayer 
for themselves. The pastors of the different churches 
who invited Mr. McNeill stood loyally by him and are 
exceedingly gratified at the result of the work. 


...e-The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, which will meet in 
Pittsburg, in May, will be urged to consider and send 
down to the Presbyteries an Overture, which, if adopted, 
will mark a new epoch in the history of that Church. It 
is proposed that the supreme judicatory of the Presbyterian 
Church shall meet only once in three years. This change 
was proposed and advocated by the Presbytery of Lacka- 
wana, atits recent meeting in the city of Scranton, and an 
overture embodying the change was ordered to be sent to 
the General Assembly. The Presbytery of Lackawanna is 
one of the largest presbyteries in the United States, and 
the overture was adapted by a large majority. Iu the 
judgment of that presbytery the time has come when the 
Presbyteriau Church should adapt itself to the conditions 
which time and change have wrought. They hold up the 
Episcopal and the Methodist Episcopal Churches as exam- 
ples which the Presbyterian Church should imitate in re- 
spect of the meetings of her Supreme Court. The point is 
made that since all church questions which “ do not affect 
the doctrine and constitution of the Church,” are, hence- 
forth, to be settled by the synods, other questions which 
do affect the doctrine and constitution of the Church, can 
afford to wait for three years; or, if it be deemed best, they 
can be referred to a Court of Appeals, clothed with Assem- 
bly powers. The change proposed is one of great impor- 
tance, and it will, doubtless, receive due consideration when 
it comes before the General Assembly. 


.... The Congregationalist has been collating the re-ults 
as to the use of individual cups at the Communion Service 
by different churches. It givesa list of nineteen Congrega- 
tional churches, three Presbyterian, three Methodi-t Epis- 
copal and one church of the Disciples of Christ which have 
adopted the custom, and has reports from a number as to 
their experience. All express great satisfaction with the 
change. One pastor, Judson Titsworth, D.D., of Plymouth 
Congregational Church, Milwaukee, Wis., says that it has 
at least temporarily and, it is hoped, permanently, in- 
creased the attendance upon the communion service. The 
Rev. F. W. Merrick, of the South Evangelical Church, 
West Roxbury, Mass., says that the order of service has 
been entirely readapted, so that in the use of both ele- 
ments the communicants commune together instead of 
one after another as furmerly; and the change has added 
to the impressiveness of the occasion, as well as being con- 
sidered in harmony with common sense, cleanliness and 
devotion. Among the Congregational churches named 
are the First Church, Manchester, N. H.; Walnut Avenue, 
Roxbury, Mass. ; Lee Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Plymouth, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Plymouth, Worcester, Mass.; First, 
Lockport, N. Y. Among the churches of other denomina- 
tions are the Belden Avenue, Presbyterian, Chicago, II]; 
Market Street Presbyterian, Lima, O.; Presbyterian, Nel- 
sonville, O.; Euclid Avenue, Disciple, Cleveland, O.; 
Methodist Episcopal, New Castle, Ind. ; Methodi-t Epis- 
copal, Belvidere, Ill.; Methodist -Episcopal, Chestnut 
Street, Portland, Me. 


---»The new “Statistical Year Book of the Synod of Mis- 
souri and Adjacent States,” the largest Lutheran Synodin 
the world, reports a total membership of 627.689, an 
increase of 23,802 in the past twelve months. Organized 
less than fifty years ago, by a half-dozen German Lutheran 
pastors at St. Louis, the last of whom died unly a few 
weeks since in Cleveland, this body, which is the most con- 
servative in the Lutheran Church, not only of the United 
States but of the whole world, and which has labored and 
yet labors exclusively in the German language, mostly 
among the immigrants, now numbers thirteen districts’ 
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ecattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada in 
the North to Texas in the South (altho the chief strength 
lies in the Central west and Northwest), with 1,276 pastors, 
1,828 congregations, 638 mission points, 1,425 congregation- 
al schools (of which 783 are taught by the pastors them- 
selves), with 85,679 children in attendance. In mission 
work this body is working in Inner or Home Missions, 
Negro, Jewish, Immigrant and English Missions in the 
United States, and in Foreign Missions in India. During 
the past twelve months 101 churches were erected in its 
borders. In all its educational institutions are 11 in 
pumber, with families numbering 54, and an attendance of 
1,307, nearly all of whcm are preparing for Church work, 
either as ministers or as teachers in the Church scbools. 
Not one of these schools has any endowment. Their sup- 
port comes from the profits of the large Book Concern in 
St. Louis, from collections in the congregations, and gifts 
of liberal church members, The contributions for gen- 
eral church work during the past twelve months was $217,- 
160.83. 


....A Union Settlement Association was formed in this 
city last January, in connection with Union Theological 
Seminary, for the maintenance of Settlements in this city 
for the “assertion and application, in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ, of the principles of brotherhood” in every depart- 
ment of life. ‘There is no purpose to compete with or rival 
any existing organization of the same general character, 
but to afford opportunity in the wide field for men to 
share in religious and philanthropic work. After consid- 
erable investigation it has been decided to locate the Set- 
tlement on the East side of the city, between 85th and 
110th Streets. The conditions there are held to be pecul- 
iarly favorable for such work, the population being large. 
crowded, poor, and ill-supplied witb religious, educational 
and remedial agencies. While subject in a degree to the 
usual changing conditions of the city, it is a section which 
will, in all probability, always be the center of a tenement- 
house population. It has the advantage, also, of being 
near the Seminary, and thus easily accessible to the stu- 
dents, who will furnish the great msjority of the workers. 
The fact that there are now in the Seminary a number of 
students who have had some experieuce in Settlement 
work—one especially, Mr. McCord of the coming Senior 
class, having been in both the University and Phelps Set 
tlements—is considered as indicating an especially good 
opportunity for commencing the work under favorable 
auypices and with comparatively little expense. The esti- 
mated expense for the first year, from May Ist, 1895, is 
$3,500, including $1,000 for rent, $500 for salary, and the re- 
mainder for furnishing, runniog expenses, etc. To meet 
this the Council of the Association, including Prof. W. A. 
Brown, John Crosby Brown, Esq., a committee of the 
undergraduates, and several alumni, issue an earnest ap- 
peal to all interested in the work to assist by joining the 
Association, for which the annual dues are $5, and by 


*‘ raising what subscriptions they can. All communications 


should be directed to the Rev. Howard 8. Bliss, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., the Secretary of the Association. 

...-The Superior Consistory, the highest ecclesiastical 
authority in Prussia, subordinate only to the Emperor 
as head of the State Church and his representatives, 
has issued a document of much importance in refer- 
ence to the burning question now agitating the en- 
tire Protestant Church of the Fatherland, namely, in 
how far the theological teachers at the universities 
may depart in, their teachings from the confessions 
and traditions of the Church they represent, and still be 
recognized as the proper persons to prepare the coming 
generation of pastors and preachers for the Christian con- 
gregations of the land. The dccument was called forth by 
appeals from the conservative side, asking that steps be 
taken to prevent theological professors at the universities 
from using their positions to lead their pupils to deny the 
fundamentals of the Church’s teaching, or at any rate to 
add to these faculties men of pronounced positive and evan- 
gelical convictions. The reply of the Consistory is too 
long to reproduce here; but its substance furnishes in- 
teresting reading. These officials, who are known to sym- 
pathize with the conservative class of Christians, refuse to 
interfere and to take any steps looking toward a removal 
of the offenders. They declare that force is not a means 
or method in harmony with the free investigation of truth 
characteristic of genuine Protestantism; but that error 
must be overcome by argument, and the demonstration 
that it is error by such evidences and proofs that it 
will not be able to hold itsown. At the same time the 
Consistory reports that it has already put forth efforts to 
influence those who have the rightand duty of appointing 
men to the theological chairs, to select those men who are 
known as firm adherents of the faith of the Church and at 
the same time are scientifically able to defend this truth 
with learning and authority. A further gratifying fact is 
added, that these appeals bad not been in vain, and that 
the wishes of the conservatives would be considered. This 
statement and promise has evidently a good basis, as all 
the recent appointments made by the Prussian Government 
to theological chairs have been in the line of this policy. It 
will be remembered that this whole controversy, which is 
being carried on throughout the Church of Germany with 
a good deal of vigor, was called forth by the “vacation 
‘lectures’? of Professors Meinhold and Grafe, of Bonn, who 
advocated before a large audience of pastors the theory 
that the history of the Patriarchs in Genesis is fiction, 
and that the Lord’s Supper was not intended to bea me- 
morial feast of the sufferings of the Lord. 


.--- The new Baptist Year-Book for 1895, in its summary 
of statistics, shows that there are 1,580 associations, 27,091 
ordained ministers, 37,910 churches, and 3,637,421 members. 
The value of the church property is $80,285,034, and the con- 
tributions for benevolences, salaries of ministers, expenses 
of churches, etc , aggregate $11,672,691. There is an increase 
in all of these items except that of contributions. The 
hardness of the times has resulted in a falling off in contri- 
butions of about $888,000, The jncrease in the value of 
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church property is nearly $1,700,000; in members, 140,483 
in associations 82, and in ministers 1.737, There were 205. 
857 baptisms, an increase of nesrly 80,000 over 1898. Accord- 
“Ing to the summary, from which these totals are taken, 
there was a decrease in the number of churches of 212. It 
seemed strange to us that there should be an increase in 
other items and a decrease in the number of churches, and 
we made a careful examination to ascertain where the 
decrease occurred. According to the table there was a de- 
crease in two States ; in Wisconsin of 7 and in Arkansas of 
1,281. Ofcourse no such decrease in Arkansas was possi- 
ble, and by referring to the detailed tables we found where 
the mistake occurred. In copying for the summary of 
statistics at the end of the volume from the detailed 
statistics by associations for Arkansas the total 
for colored churches, 810, was taken as the agere- 
gate for both colored and white churches, leaving out 
1,281 white churches, The total for Arkansas should lave 
been 2,001. Restoring these figures we have instead of 37,- 
910 churches, 39.191. Instead of being a decrease, there- 
fore, of 212 churches in 1894, there was an increase of 1,069, 
The error was, of course, a clerical one, which probably 
did not come under the eye of Dr. Burrows, who is a very 
careful statistican. There is the best of reasons for believ- 
ing that these statistics, which it should be remembered 
are forthe Northern, Southern and Colored Biaptists, are 
not complete. There must be a large number of associa- 
tions from which reports have not been received. It has 
been so in previous years and is, doubtless, sostill. Itisa 
pity that the statistics should be in any respect defective. 
It robs the Baptists of due credit for the numbers they 
actually have, and is toa certain extent misleading. Of 
course it is better that the statement should be helow the 
mark than above it; but it is still better that it should 
represent the facts just as they are. We aresure that Dr. 
Burrows labors diligently to secure full reports. Perhaps 
a larger appropriation for his use, and certainly a more 
hearty co-operation on the part of statistical officers, would 
secure fuller results. 


....-For the remainder of the time in whicb the establish - 
ments are to reizn in Great Britain the M:derator of the 
tstabli<hed Church of Scotland (Presbyterian) is to rank 
next after the bishops of the Church of Eaytand and he- 
fore barons, the Speaker of the House of Commons, Privy 
Councillors, etc. Just where the Moderators of the Fiee 
Churcb, the United Presbyterian Church, etc., come in is 
not stated, 








Missions. 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


IT is pow twenty-one years since the Rev. Andrew Mur- 
ray, the Scotch South Africa Evangelist, established at 
Wellington, Cape Colony, a Huguenot College on the gen- 
eral plan of the Mt Holyoke College at South Hadley, 
Mass. He secured for the undertaking two graduates 
of South Hadley, the Misses Ferguson and Bliss, and they 
commenced a work whicb has grown until it is now one of 
the most successful and important enterprises of Christian 
education in Africa. The field which the college calls its 
own is that of education, both of white young ladies of the 
colony and also such native women us may be fitted to 
carry on the work of education in the interior, where foreign 
missionaries find it almost impossible to live. During 
these twenty-one years five hundred teachers and forty 
missionaries have been sent to the furthest parts of South 
and Central Africa. So successful has it been that witbin 
the last five years three branches have been established in 
three different States, and a fourth branch is asked for now 
for snother State. All are doing a work that meets the 
most cordial indorsement of those who have:made any ex- 
amination in regard to it. 

As one illustration, a recent letter states that out of 
seven female missionaries sent from Furope to a station in 
Central Africa, six died of tke tropical fever, while at 
another missionary station in the same region the native 
white female graduates of the Huguenot College had suc- 
cessfully survived the fever. These institutions thus be- 
come not merely prominent centers of Christian influence 
in spreading a truly Christian education, but furnish a 
base of supplies for educational and missionary work for 
all that section. The college pot being under the cure of 
any ef the great missionary societies receives no aid from 
them, and necessarily appeals to private berefactions. 
The immediate needs are new buildings, scholarships and 
endowments. The buildings are a new dormitory, class- 
rooms and Jibrary. So deeply interested is the colovial 
Government in it that it has promised $25.000 provided 
$25,000 more are put with it. Of this amount $#7.500 has 
been promised, and the Hon. Cecil Rhodes, the Prime Min- 
ister, has given $2,500. One of the teachers, Miss Anna M. 
Cummings, is in this country for a few months presenting 
the needs of the work, and Mr. Charles Hopkins, 120 Broad- 
way, this city, is acting as financial agent. Among those 
who are well acquainted with the enterprise, and indorse 
it thoroughly, are Josiah Tyler, D.D., for forty yearsa 
missionary among the Zulus in South Africa, Secretary 
Judson Smith, of Boston, Henry A. Stimson, V.D., pastor 
of the Broadway Tabernacle Church in this city, and many 

others. 


> 


WE are very sorry indeed to hear of the death at Urumia 
of J. H. Shedd, D.D., of the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion in Persia. Dr. Shedd wasa graduate of Marietta 
College, and of Aniover Theological Seminary, in the 
class of 1859. He went to Persia at the same time with the 
Rev. Amherst Lord Thompson, a brilliant man who died six 
months after, and the Rev. Dr. Labaree, and bas spent his 
whole life since in mission work in Persia, with the excep 
tion of a short time, when he was obliged to return to this 
couotry for his health, and was employed in mission work 
among the Negroes io the Suuth. He wasa map of ubu- 
sually excellent scholarship and good sense, and wasone of 
the most influential and useful members of the mission, 
and his death will be a great loss to the mission work ia 
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Persia. He bad been in poor health for a year or two, and 
since last fall has been gradually declining. His broad 
views and his heroic epirit and his readiness to eodure any 
hardship in work, either in the city or in the mountains, 
with bis large organizing abilities, gave him a command- 
ing influence with the natives, and he bas left a record in 
the development of the Church of Christ in Persia which 
will never be forgotten. 

_... We recently published the statement by the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions that, owing to the finan- 
cial pressure upon the board, several missionaries under 
appointment will not be sent out. The Committee on 
Foreign Missions of the Synod of Missouri has just sent to 
the board a proposition to make a campaign for the five 
that come from that synod. Of the $5,000 needed, $2,000 
are already secured, and they believe that the remaining 
$3,000 can be obtained without trenching on the regular 
dovations to the board. They report the presbyteries as 
very enthusiastic in the matter. A Presbyterian pastor in 
Minnesota offers to be one of any requisite number to give 
$25 each for the support of one or more of these persons, on 
the condition thatthe amount shall be in addition to regu 
lar contributions, 








Diblical Research. 


ORIGIN OF THE WRITTEN SYNOPTIC GOS- 
PELS. 


Tur new ‘“ Einleitung in das Neue Testament,” by Jii- 
licher, of Marburg, is marked by a caution, care and solid- 
ity not always found in works of a critical character. Its 
most noteworthy feature is the concession made to con- 
servative views. While in this respect the book does not, 
indeed, go as far as Weiss, yet Jiilicher, unlike Weiss, does 
not claim adherence to the conservative school. Coming 
from a critic of more liberal tendencies, it means a good 
deal when Jiilicher claims that ‘‘ the history of the synup- 
tic tradition reaches up to the times of Christ’s life,’ and 
that ‘these Gospels are of inestimable value for the history 
of Jesus.” In his discussion of the origin of the written 
Gospels we have practically the conclusions of the best 
critical work ia this line done by modern schools; and the 
development of thought hereis accordiugly representative, 
and well deserves reproduction in digest. 

According to Papias, tne primitive Apostle Matthew 
opens up the period of written Gospel books by composing 
in the Hebrew language a collection of the sayings of the 
Lord. The correctness of this statement cannot be doubted. 
It will ever remain the merit of the first followers of Jesus 
that side by side with the Jesus of pious reflection they 
have also preserved for us the picture of the Jesus of his- 
tory. What the motive of that Apostle was in under- 
taking this work we can now no longer determine. It 
undoubtedly was undertaken at a time when the num- 
ber of witnesses of Christ’s works and words was de- 
creasing to a notable degree; and the congregation, 
constantly increasing, felt the necessity of having in 
an authoritative form the contents of the Gospel that 
had been pre®ched to them, and which was more and more 
being understood as a system of doctrine. It was evidently 
not the aim of the author to secure completeness in his 
collection nor to observe the chronological order. He 
sought to give a selection from the Sayings of Christ as 
they were known to him, and todu soin the most faithful 
manner possible, seeking toarrange his material into larger 
complexes of matter internally connected. This was un- 
doubtedly the character of the Logia Book of Matthew. 
How timely this work was is seen by its success. In the 
Greck congregations, too, it was soon considered as a ne- 
cessity, It was translated so often that the translation 
soon crowded out the Aramaic original, which is now lost. 
The collection, as such, was not indeed regarded as a sacred 
writing; sacred were only the words that fell from the 
hips of Jesus. It is, accordingly, not surprising that the 
translators did not cling slavishly to the originals. It is 
certain that Luke had this“ Source” in a somewhat differ- 
ent form and contents from the copies used by Matthew 
aod Mark. 

It is uncertain whether the incentive was given by Mat- 
thew or not, but certain it is that at the transition period 
from the apostolic to the post-apostolic period other collec- 
tious of asimilar character were prepared, The oral tra- 
dition of the Lord’s Say ings was so extensive that even at 
the year 100 A.D., and later, sayings of less importance 
Were taken from this source, which have, indeed, not bib- 
lical acceptance (“Ayrapha’’), but bavea genuine ring, and 
are often cited by the Fathers, such as * Become approved 
Mmoneychangers”’ (yiveode déxiuoe tTpareCirac), 

This first step toward the introduction of written gos- 
pels was naturally followed by others. A perfectly justi- 
flable desire on the part of the followers of Jesus to know 
their Lord, not only as to his sayings but also as to his do- 
ings, especially his sufferings and death, was met and sat- 
isfled by Mark soon after the year 70. Since the Words or 
Sayings of the Lord were better known to his readers, he 
Makes the doings of Jesus a matter of prominence. He is 
aided materially by his recollections of what be had learn- 
ed from Peter. Similar works must have been written in 
large numbers between 70 and 100 A D., as Luke speaks of 
oA/0i predecessors. It is possible that something of the 
work of these “ many” has been preserved in a gospel 
fragment quite similar to the canonical Matthew, pub- 
lished in the Papyrus Fragment of Faysum, by Bickell. 
The Apocryphal Gospels, such as that to the Hebrews, 
often regarded as older than the canonical, are later pro- 
Sustions based on these in the interest of some sect or 

eresy. Luke, however, seems to make the end of the 
Period when gospel production proved profitable to the 
Church, After that period this species of literary work 
: oo dangerous, the work being done in the interests of 
ober . philosophy or departure from the faith of the 
meurch. The Church bas done wisely jn rejecting these 
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later productions, Matthew is evidently further removed 
from this pseudo-gospel literature than Luke is, 

In so far as the materials for the Gospel stories were yet 
in a flexible state,down to thetime when this material be- 
came fixed by the adoption of the Synoptic Gospels as 
canonical,* we must distinguish three periods in 
the history of written gospels: (1) The period of 
oral tradition, about 30-60 aA.p, in which those 
who possessed this tradition without regard to 
the needs of future generations, but forced by the 
religious needs of the times, kept in a living form the prin- 
cipal contents of the gospel story circulating in the con- 
gregations; (2) the period of the Synoptic compilation, 
about 60-100, in which, after one of the Apostles had made 
a beginning in the preparation of a written record of 
Christ, “many,” as did also Matthew, Mark and Luke, 
from the same general standpoint, because in inner har- 
mony with traditiou, made selections for materials from 
both oral and written sources then yet available, prepared 
a comprehensive written account, comparatively com- 
plete in details; (3) the period after 100, in which apocry- 
phal gospels sprang up, when the age of living tradition 
had passed, and the Canonical Gospels satisfied the needs of 
the Church. The first period was the richest in gospel 
data; but single individuals, e. y., Paul, possess only a 
part and portion of this rich treasure. By fixing the forms 
of the gosp-1 story in the second period there is a concen- 
tration and gathering together of this wealth of data and 
facts, which, in spite of the diminution of material, is yet 
decidedly an advance; while with the third period begins 
the era of decay. The Church has exhibited extraordinary 
wisdom in casting these productions aside. We have the 
best of reasons to believe that in the Synoptic Gospels we 
have the very best material that the later gospel litera- 
ture had to offer, and that the record of the sayings and 
doings of Jesus Christ were never more faithfully reported 
than they are in the gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke. 

This conclusion of Jiilicher is certainly noteworthy, and 
shows that in the department of New Testament literary in- 
vestigation modern biblical criticism has more satisfactory 
results to offer than it has in the Old Testament field. But 
it was not always thus. In the heyday of the Tiibingen 
supremacy the negative results far outweighed the pos- 
itive, and what was offered of the latter kind were as little 
acceptable. It is true that Jiilicher entertains critical 
views on some New Testament books that more conserva- 
tive men canuot sanction, Yet his positive results on the 
history of the written gospels and their worth and value, 
is typical of the general trend of his discussion and of the 
best thought now prevailing in critical New Testament 
circles. There are reasons to believe that a ‘‘ new depart- 
ure ” in the right direction has been fairly inaugurated in 
this department. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MAY 5TH. 


THE AGONY IN GETHSEMANE.—MARK 14: 82-42. 








GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘Tbhe cup my Father hath given me, 
shall I not drink it ?”—JOuN 18:11. 

Nortes.—"‘ Gethsemane.’’—Meaning oil press. Doubtless 
there were olive trees there, and a stone press for crushing 
the olives. Very likely the place is that now so identified. 
“Sit ye here while 1 pray.”’—He had often done the 
same at night, “ Greatly amozed,.”—The idea is that 
these three disciples saw that he was unusually agitated. 
He was usually calm, as calm as when before Pilate. 
“ Abide ye here, and watch.”—He was so disturbed that 
he wanted absolute privacy. The watching was by way of 
protection against threatened danger, and especially to 
offer their own prayers in their approaching trial._——— 
“Fell on the ground,”’—In the humblest attitude of prayer. 
——'" The hour might pass.”’—The hourof his trial and 
deatb.——" Abba.”—The Aramean, usually talked, for 
Father.——“ Remove this cup.”’—The figure of a cup is 
tuken from the cup of poison given to criminals. The re- 
moving thecup is escape from the cross,———‘‘ Saith unto 
Peter."—As unto the leader; perhaps by way also of sug- 
gesting that he needed especial prayer.——“The xpirit in- 
deed is willing.”—An excuse with the rebuke.——‘ ‘Sleep on 
now.”’—Perbaps an expression of surprise; perhaps a sug- 
gestion that the time had passed witen watching would do 
any good. “It is enough.”’—Ap abrupt way of saying 
that there had been sleep enough. ** Let us be going.” 
—To meet the band coming to arrest him, 

Instruction.—We cannot but be struck by the contrast 
between the absolutes calmness of Jesus all through his 
life, especially while holding bis last long interview with 
his disciples, and comforting them over his departure, and 
the extraordinary disturbance of his soul at this hour of 
his solitary agony. This was a unique experience of his. 
At no other time did there appear any fear of death, or any 
emotion to ruffle his calm. But now it seemed ag if the 
deepest flouds had overwhelmed him. 

This experience was not one of pbysical fear. He had 
already showa himself superior to fear. He had dared 
the chief priests. He had foreseen and foretold his death. 
He had set his face resolutely to go up to Jerusalem altho 
his disciples told him the danger, and altho he well knew 
that he'must die there. On this very evening he had com- 
forted his disciples while fortelling his death. There was 
no trepidation when be instituted the Lord’s Supper, the 
new covenant in bis death, and had told them that the 
wine was the symbol of his blood to be shed for the world, 
that its sins might be remitted. It is abundantly clear 
that here,was no mere fear of deatb, such as thousands of 
martyrs after him have triumphantly conquered. 

How it was necessary that this sudden impulse of agony 
should overwhelm our Lord we cannot know. We can 
only say that it was part of his redemption of the world. 

We must look upon it ag an essential part of his atone- 
ment for us, Ashe must die publicly, so be must suffer 
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here the hiding of his Father’s face, the loss of divine sup 
port, and, as we may express it, the burden of the sins of 
men whom he came to save must be here, in solitude, rolled 
on him. 

The intensity of this agony is described by another 
evangelist, who tells of his sweat, as it were great drops of 
blood. 

We must think of our Lord on earth as the Man Christ 
Jesus. As such, he prayed and suffered, and was strength- 
ened by an angel. It will never do so to exalt the divinity 
of Christ as to forget that he was complete man, not always 
fully supported by the deity also in him. 

Christ’s prayer was first that, if possible, he might escape 
the hour of supreme suffering. It is not wrong to shrink 
from such hours of trial. We may also pray earnestly to 
escape them. But ourprayer must, like his, be always full 
of submission. We must always say, “ If it be possible.” 

It was not possible for Jesus to escape the cross. If it 
had been the prayer would have been granted. But it was 
not, and when the hours of prayer were over he went cour- 
ageously to the sacrifice of himself. 

The supreme expression of submission is, ‘‘ Not my will, 
but thine be done.’’ Can we say it when we are in suffer- 
ing orin sorrow? Let us think of Jesus until we can. In 
our troubles let us think how Jesus suffered much more, 
and yet submitted. 

The disciples were told to watch with Jesus. He wanted 
their presence and sympathy. Here was a human trait. 
Cannot we show sympathy, at least, even when we can do 
little more for our friends in their sorrow ? ' 

And yet they fell asleep. It was late; they were very 
tired ; they thought they could not keep awake. And yet 
they ought to have done so. 

But Jesus excused them. Let sick people think of that 
when they want attendance which it is hard to give. 
Let them avoid all querulous complaint of their at- 
tendants. 

We can now watch with Jesus. We can at least try to 
avoid falling into Peter’s temptation. When danger 
threatens Christ and his Church from the bands opposed 
to him, we can be ready to defend them. 








Ministerial Uegister. 


BAPTIST. 


ATKINS, 8. H., Winter Harbor, Me., resigns. 

BALL, A. C., Houston, Miss., resigns. 

DAILY, N. H., Morrison, accepts call to La Moille, Ill. 
DIXON, J. K., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 


ELDREDGE, W. H., Lebanon, accepts call to West Consho- 
hocken, Penn. 


GRAHAM, R. D., Boston, Mass., accepts call to Denver, Col. 

LEE, M. F., New York City, accepts call to Livingston and 
Northfield, N. J. 

NEEDHAM, W. E., Camden, N. J., resigns. 

PENDLETON, W. H., Tacoma, Wash., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BLODGETT, CHARLEs E., Chicago, I11., resigns, 

BOWERS, Gzo., inst. April llth, Warrenville, N. J. 

CHATFIELD, Geo. A., ord. April 2d, Bristol, N. Y. 

Cuan, JoHN A., Santa Cruz, accepts call to San Francisco, 
Jala, ° 


DAWSON, WituraM E., Shabbona, IIL, resigns. 

DISBROW, EDWARD D., Pownal, Me., resigns. 

EGGLESTON, DeWr1rt, inst. April 9th, Sound Beach, Conn. 

HARPER, RicHARD H., Oklahoma City, accepts call to Wood- 
ward, UOkl 

HODGEMAN, Lewis P., Albion, Penn., accepts call to Gusta- 
vus, 


MARSHALL, JNo. W., Portage, Wis., called to Watertown, 
8. D. 


McCORMICK, DonaLp N., Waterford, accepts call to Boothbay 
jarbor, Me. 

MOORE, DANIEL F,, Colebrook, Conn,, resigns. 

PARIS, SANDY A., ord. April 7th, Athens, Ala. 

REED, Mankion D., Exira, accepts call to Glenwood, la. 

SEARLES, Geo. R., Aitkin, accepts call to Villard, Minn. 

sew aii. OuLiver D., Strong, Me., accepts call to Gorham, 


SMITH, STEPHEN, Hinsdale, N. H., resigns. 

SMITH, James E., Grand Rapids, Mich., called to Helena, Mon. 
TITCOMB, ArTHUR, Gilbertville, Mass., resigns. 

VAN HORN, Francis J., Cincinnati, O., called to Beverly, Mass. 
WESTERDALE, Tuomas, ora. April i2th, Austin, Il. 


LUTHERAN. 
DERRICK, I. M., West Sandlake, N. Y., called to Braddock, 
Penn. 


FORTNEY, G. W., Wurtenberg, N. Y.. called to Turbotville, 
Penn. 

HILL, I. J., Canal Dover, called to Springfield, O. 

HULT, A., Scandia, Minn., resigns. 

SENTER, J. M., Dorcas, W. Va., called to Claremont, N. C. 

SANDT, G. W., Wilkesbarre, Penn., resigns. 

SARVER, J. Allecheny, Penn., resigns. 

STIREWALT, J. N., Luray, called to Rileyville, Va. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

FOLSOM, G. P., Carroll, Ia., resigns. 

McCUNE, R. L.. Fredonia, Penn., died April 8th, aged 68. 

MOORE, 8. M., Wilkinsburg, Penn., called to Peoria, Il. 

PALMER, J. C., Hill City, 8. D., called to N. Y. City. 

PIERCE, J. O., Columbus, O., resigns. 

SPOONER, W. A., Camden, N. J., resigns. 

TOWNSEND, C. F., Cleveland, O., accepts call to Orange, N. J. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BIELBY, W. F., Kent, Conn., accepts call to Greenbush, N. Y. 
BYWATER, N. J., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call to Water- 


loo, Ia. 
HARRIS, T. R., N. Y. City, accepts call to Beechwood-on-Hud- 
sou, N. Y. 


MacEWEN, W. L., Portland, Ore., died April 5th. 

ROBJENT, THos. 8., Saginaw, Mich., accepts call to Dayton, O. 

SMILEY, J.L., ord. April 4th, Chaptico, Md. 

WELLS, H. W., New York City, accepts cali to Waltham. Mass. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


GIDDENS, R. A., Meth., Holston, O., died April 4th. 
HOFFMEIER, H. W,, Ger. Ref., Middletown, Md., died April 
1%’tb, 


SEALE, D. W., Meth., Lake City, 8. C., died April 6th. 
TABOR, T. H., Univ., Editor of Manford’s Magazine, died April 
llth, aged 71. 


WILKIN, E, D., Meth., Lincoln, Jl]., died April 9th, aged 65, 
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Science. 
ARGON AND HELIUM. 


Pror. W. Ramsay’s own account of the discovery of 
helium, given in a paper communicated to the Chemical 
Society March 27th, is as follows: 

* In seeking a clue to compounds of argon I was led to repeat 
experiments of Hillebrand on cléveite, which, as is known, when 
boiled with weak sulphuric acid, gives off a gas hitherto sup- 
posed to be nitrogen. This gas proved to be almost free from 
nitrogen ; its spectrum in a Pfiticker’s tube showed all the prom- 
nent argon lines, and, in addition, a brilliant line close to, but 
not coinciding with, the D lines of sodium. There are, more- 
over, a number of other lines, of which one in the green-blue is 
especially prominent. Atmospheric argon shows, besides, three 
lines in the violet which are not to be seen, or, if present, are 
excessively feeble, in the spectrum of the gas from cléveite. 
This suggests that atmospheric argon contains, besides argon, 
some other gas which has as yet not been separated, and which 
may possibly account for the anomalous position of argon in its 
numerical relations with other elements. 

*Not having a spectroscope with which accurate measure- 
ments can be made, I sent a tube of the gas to Mr. Crookes, who 
bas identified the yellow line with that of the solar element to 
which the name * helium’ has been given. He has kindly under- 
taken to make an exhaustive study of its spectrum.” . 

Mr. Crookes read his report on the subject at the same 
meetipg. He says: 

“On looking at the spectrum, by far the most prominent line 

was seen to be a brilliant yellow one apparently occupying the 
position of the sodium lines. Examination with high powers 
showed, however, that the line remained rigorously single when 
the sodium lines would be widely separated. On throwing sodi- 
um light into the spectroscope simultaneously with that from 
the new gas. the spectrum of the latter was seen to consist almost 
entirely of a bright yellow line, a little to the more refrangible 
side of the sodium lines, and separated from them by a space a 
little wider than twice that separating the two sodium compo- 
nents from one another. It appeared as bright and as sharp as 
Di and D2, Careful measurements gave its wave-length 587°45, 
the wave-lengths of the sodium lines being, Di 589°51 and Dz 
58891. The spectrum of the gas is, therefore, that of the 
hypothetical element helium, or Ds, the wave-length of which is 
given by Angstrom as 587°49,and by Cornu as 587-46. Besides 
the helium line, traces of the more prominent lines of argon were 
seen.”” 
The ultra-violet part of the spectrum of helium looks, he 
says, like the band spectrum of nitrogen, but closer exam- 
ination shows considerable differences. Some of the lines 
and bands in the nitrogen spectrum are absent in that from 
the helium tube, while there are many fine lines in the 
latter which are absent in nitrogen. It looks very much 
as if belium had actually been captured ; and yet we can- 
not belp fearing some mistake, as was the case when 
Palmieri announced that he had found helium in one of 
the voleanic mineralsfrom Vesuvius some fifteen or twenty 
years ago, 

The discoveries of M. Berthelotin reference toargon have 
already been referred to in ‘THE INDEPENDENT ina paper 
published in the Comptes Rendus of March 18th. He says 
that he had received a small bulb of theargon gas from Dr. 
Ramsay, and this he submitted to the influence of the 
silent electric discharge, which is much more effectual 
than the spark, which is likely to cause a rapid decompo 
sition and destruction of the unstable products. He intro- 
duced a little benzine vapor with the gas, and the electric- 
ity was allowed to act upon the mixture with relatively 
moderate tensions, for ten hours, the result of which was 
that the total gaseous volume was reduced 11 per cent, 
The remaining 89 volumes were again mixed with benzine 
vapor, the experiment repeated, employing higher tensious 
of electricity. At the end of three hours the volume was 
only 64. What remained was again mixed with benzine 
and again submitted to the silent discharge, using 
strong tensions for several hours, when a gaseous residue 
ot only 32 volumes was found. But this was not pure 
argon; nearly one-half consisted of combustible gases, 
products of the reaction of the discharge on the benzine, 
These 32 volumes contained hydrogen 135, benzine 1.5, 
argon 17. Tosum up, of 100 volumes of argon, ber zine had 
condensed 83 in the state of chemical combination produced 
by the silent discharge. The products of this combination 
were too small to permit a detailed examination. They re- 
sembled those produced under similar conditions with 
nitrogen and consisted of a yellow, resinous, odorous mat- 
er condensed on the surface of the two glass tubes between 
which the electric action is exerted. Submitted to the 
action of heat this substance decomposes forming volatile 
products, and leaving a bulky carbonaceous residue. The 
volatile products are alkaline. These experiments tend to 
assimilate argon still closer to nitrogen. M. Berthelot 
suggests that if it is permitted to raise the molecular 
weight of argon to 42 instead of 40, this weight would rep- 
resent one and a half times that of nitrogen ; that is, argon 
would bear to nitrogen the same proportion that ozone 
does to ordinary oxygen, with this fundamental difference 
that argon and nitrogen are not transformable the one into 
the other. 

The action of the silent discharge.on a mixture of argon 
and benzine is accompanied by a faint violet glow, visible 
in darkness, and on one occasion out of five experiments 
there was formed at the end of sometime a fluorescent 
body, which gave out a magnificent greenish light and a 
special spectrum, which in a later paper, M. Berthelot 
says recalls the spectrum of the aurora borealis. It is pos- 
sible, be thinks, that the rays belonging to the aurora are 
attributable to a form or special combination of argon or 
of elements as yet unknown which accompany it. Mr. 
Crookes has also found that under greatly reduced pressure 
like that of the atmosphere at the hight of from thirty to 
three hundred miles above the earth’s surface, where the 
auroral arches are formed, gives its most brilliant spec- 
trum, rich in orange and red rays. 

In « lecture on argon, April 6th, Lord Rayleigh, its dis- 
covercr, raised the question whether it may not be con- 
densed nitrogen, with the formula N3, common nitrogen 
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being Ne. But then its density ought to be 21, while in 
fact it appears to be less than 20. Professor Mendeléeff, 
the famous Russian chemist and discoverer of the empiri- 
cal law of the classification of elements by their atomic 
weights, in a paper before the Russian Chemical Society, 
is also inclined to think that argon may be N;, with an 
atomic weight of 14. This would explain the concurrent 
existence of nitrogen and argon, and the fact that many of 
their bright lines are very near to each other, as also its 
inactivity, and would allow it a proper place in the periodic 
system, 








School and College. 


THE last report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education, just issued, for the year 1892, gives some inter- 
esting tables with regard to the education of colored peo- 
ple in the sixteen Southern States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. The tables show that in those States the estimated 
number of persons between the ages of five and eighteen 
years is 7,913,656, of whom 5,322,805 are whites and 2,590,- 
851 blacks, the proportion being about two whites to one 
black. There are only three States in which the blacks 
outuumber the whites, namely, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
South Carolina. In Alabama and Georgia the two races 
are very nearly equally balanced. Of the white persons, 
from five to eighteen years of age, it appears that 66.87 per 
cent. are enrolled in the public schools, aud of the blacks 
52.21. In Kentucky and the District of Columbia, the per- 
centage of blacks enrolled exceeds that of the whites, The 
percentages in Kentucky ure respectively 61.97 and 62.86, and 
in the District of Columbia 59.51 and 62.34. In the aver- 
age daily attendance, the colored children have the advan- 
tage in Alabama and Tennessee, where their percentages 
are considerably higher than those of the whites—that is, 
the percentage of those enrolled who are in daily attend- 
ance. The average percentage for fourteen States and the 
District of Columbia is 63.77 for the whites and 60.09 for the 
colored; in other words, while a smaller percentage of colored 
children are enrolled than white children, there being a 
difference of about 14 per cent. in favor of the whites, 
the percentage of the enrolled in the column of average daily 
attendance is very little to the advantage of the whites, be- 
ing 63.77 against 60.09. The length of the school year in 
most cases is practically the same. It is a little shorter for 
the colored schools in Alabama and Louisiana, Maryland, 
North Carolina and Texas than for the white schools, and 
considerably shorter in Delaware. In the District of Co- 
lumbia, in Kentucky andin Virginia it is the same for 
schools of both races. It isin the number of teachers that 
the white schools have the great advantage over the colored 
schools, Even in Mississippi and South Carolina, where 
the enrollment of colored children is considerably larger 
than that of the white, the number of teachers in the col- 
ored schools is much less. In South Carolina the white 
schools have 2,611, while the colored schools have only 1,787 ; 
in Mississippi there are 4,634 for the white pupils and only 
3,288 for the colored, and for all the States, including the 
District of Columbia, the white schools have 83,325, and the 
colored schools only 24,741. It appears that in normal 
schools there are 8,042 colored students, besides 16,237 in 
other institutions for secondary instruction, and 8,116 in 
universities and colleges. Besides these there are in schools 
of theology 577, schools of law 119, schools of medicine 456, 
schools for deaf, dumb and blind 581, making a total enroll. 
ment of 34,129. The Commissioner of Education says : 





“ There is a wonderful contrast in the character of the schools 
established for colored children, Manyof the schools, especially 
those in the remote rural regions, are as defective as one could 
imagine a school to be: but.on the other hand, most of those 
established by the missionary societies are better manazed and 
have a better class of teachers. ‘These teachers have generally 
been educated in the best Northern schools, and coming, as they 
do, from different States, they combine the best methods of dif- 
ferent schools. Frequently, too, they have undertaken the work 
trom philanthropic motives and are filled with aspirations not 
only to elevate the intellectual capacity of their pupils, but to 
implant in them high and ennobling princip!es, and by means of 
this training given at schoo! to elevate the entire race.”’ 


Speaking of schools conducted by colored instructors, the 
Commissioner mentions Allen University, Biddle Univer- 
sity and Tuskegee Normal and Industrial School as exam- 
ples of successful institutions. A table of institutions for 
the colored race shows that the value of the grounds and 
buildings is $3,054,433, and that the amount of permanent 
productive funds is $757,446. Referring to the fact that 
the work of the colored universities and colleges is at 
present to a large extent belowthe grade of a university, 
the commissioner says they are simply laying the founda- 
tion of their future work. 


“The number of highly educated colored ministers, lawyers, 
doctors and educators is small indeed, as yet, and they are scat- 
tered over a wide expanse of territory; but each year sees the 
number increasing, for the very rarity of a highly educated col- 
ored man is best known by his own race, and hence, when they 
see one of their number possessing talents so cultivated as to 
command the admiration of all, or when one of them is able to 
secure a position of high honor and distinction, it is observed by 
none more quickly than by the colored people themselves. One 
colored man in the House of Representatives of the United States 
Congress will excite a thousand bopes and aspirations in the 
breasts of his admiring friends, and for every one who is thus 
able to rise to distinction hundreds of dthers will enter the doors 
of some university or college resolved that if they shall not be 
able to reach the acme of their ambition they will at least attain 
3 the highest point their opportunities and diligence will permit 
them.” 


At a receut meeting of the trustees of De Pauw Univer- 
sity, Bishop Thomas Bowman, who has for twelve years 
served as chancellor, asked to be released from his duties. 
Upon the recommendation of the President of the Univer- 
sity, Dr. J. P. D. John, the Board unanimously elected ex- 
Chancellor Charles N. Sims to the vacant position. Dr. 


Sims is at present pastor of Meridian Street Church, Indi- 
anapolis, and was for twelve years Chancellor of Syracuse 
University. It is believed that he will undertake the work. 
The duties of the President remain the same as heretofore, 
except that he will be relieved of the financial administra- 
tion. He will, as usual, direct the educational policy ; 
while the Chancellor, if he should accept, will direct the 
financial affairs of the University, and give his entire time 
and energy to its business interests. The Board has taken 
steps to enter upon an immediate campaign to raise an 
additional endowment of a million dollars. The present 
year has been one of the most successful in the history of 
the University. 








April 25, 1896. 


Personals. 


No one who has paid any attention at all to the origin 
of names can fail to be interested in the explanation of the 
way in which the Denio family came by its name as re. 
corded by Prof. Francis Denio, of Bangor Theologica] 
Seminary. Among the earliest settlers in Canada was one 
Jean De Noyon, who emigrated thither from Picardy, 
France, late in the sixteenth century. His grandson, 
Jacques, born at Three Rivers in 1668, migrated to Deer- 
field, Mass , where he married Abigail Stebbins in 1704. 
This was the year of the famous Deerfield massacre, jn 
which sixty persons were slain by the French and Indians, 
and several families taken as captives to Canada. Among 
the latter were Jacques De Noyon and his wife. Ten years 
later their eldest son, Réné, was sent back to Deerfield 
and adopted into the family of his grandfather Stebbins, 
The stanch old Puritan was sure that Rene (Rainy) was 
not a Christian name, and not much of a name at best, 
So it was dropped and the boy was renamed Aaron. The 
pronunciation of the French De Noyon was found difficult, 
and the nearest it could be represented in English spelling 
was Denio. In this way Rene De Noyon, the French Cath 
olic, became Aaron Denio, the Puritan ancestor of Hiram 
Denio, anthor of Denio’s Reports and chief judge of the 
New York Court of Appeals. 


----According to The Chicayo Times-Herald, Chicago 
pow has a Scotch administration. and the Chicago River 
may be called the “ Bonnie Doon.’’ The new Mayor, George 
Bamborough Swift, traces his ancestry to the ancient 
Picts and Erik Bloody Ax. He was nominated by a 
Scotchman, made a Scotchman his first appointment, re 
peated the compliment in the second, selected a Scotchman 
for the third, and as soon as he gets back from his rest in 
Florida, it is expected that as many vacancies as he can 
make, so many of the 50,000 Scotchmen as are applicants 
for positions will be remembered. 


..--The ex-King of Dahomey, who is held prisoner on the 
island of Martinique by the French Republic, it is feared 
will not live long. He is homesick for his country and 
crowp, aud has only one wish—to return to bis native 
land. His son is a regular attendant at the colonial 
school. 


....-The Rev. Samuel May, of Leicester, Mass., one of the 
few living veterans of the antislavery conflict, who 
espoused the cause of the slave almost at the outset of the 
contest, and who remained actively in the conflict to the 


end, celebrated his eighty fifth birthday anniversary last 
week, 


...-President Cleveland has appointed Alexander B. 
Montgomery, of Kentucky, a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the last House of Representatives, 
and Thomas B. Cabaniss, of Georgia, also a member of the 
last House, to be members of the Dawes Indian Commis 
sion. 








Charities. 


THE will of the late Mrs. Mary Putnam Bull, widow of 
the Rev. Edward C. Bull, of Tarrytown, N. Y., bequeaths 
$400 to the Sleepy Hollow Cemetery Association ; $5,000 to 
St. Mark’s Irving Memorial Church of Tarrytown, as a 
memorial to her husband ; $5,000 to Christ’s Church, Tar- 
rytown ; $5,000 to Christ’s Church, Westport, Conn., fora 
memorial window, and an oil portrait to the memory of 
her husband ; 1,500 to All Saints’ Church, New Milford, 
Conn., for a set of chime bells: #2,000 to the Bethesda 
Episcopal Church, of Saratoga ; $8,000 to St. Faith School, 
of Saratoga, to found a scholarship ; $500 to the Tarrytown 
Hospital Association ; $10,000 to Mary Duncan Putnam, of 
Davenport, Iowa, as trustee for the benefit of the Daven- 
port Academy of Natural Sciences and Educational Insti- 
tution ; $2,000 to the Ophthalmic and Oral Institute of New 
York City. 


....The Diocese of Maryland of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has received a legacy of $93,000 from the estate of 
Mrs. C. Spaight Keerl, a member of Grace Church, Balti- 
more, who died in Baltimore one year ago Jast January. 
Mrs. Keer] was the widow of Thomas M. Keerl, who was a 
prominent lawyer of Baltimore. The legacy will go to- 
ward the Baltimore endowment. fund for the new diocese. 


...-The will of Cornelia Wadsworth, of this city, pro- 
vides, among other bequests, that the sum of $10,000 shall 
be held in trust, the annual income to be applied to the 
Orphanage of the Holy Trinity Church, No. 400 East Fifti- 
eth Street. To her executors $5,000 is left to be invested in 
securities, the income of which will be distributed among 
the worthy poor of Middletown, Conn. 


... By the will of the late Abby A. K. Browne, of Glouces- 
ter, Massi, $10,000 is bequeathed to the Congregational 
Church of Gloucester, $1,000 to the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society, $500 each to the Massachusetts Bible 
Society, the Congregational Sunday School and Publication 
Society, the Woman’s Board of Missions, and $400 to the 
Y. M. C. A. of Gloucester. 


...-The will of the late Erasmus Haston, who gave the 
public library to the town of North Brookfield, Mass., gives 
the First Congregational Church of the town $1,000, and 
then makes that society and the Methodist Episcopal 
Society of North Brookfield, residuary legatees in equal 
shares. 


....The will of the late Jane E. Edgar, of New Rochelle, 
makes the following charitable bequests: To Christ's 
Church, Pelham, %5,000, and to New York House and 
School of Industry, West Sixteenth Street, this citys 
$5,000. 








April 25, 1895. 


Literature. 





The pro npt mention in our list of * Books of the Week” will be 


considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes receive. The interests of our readera will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


A BUTCHERED BOOK.* 
BY PROF. J. R. 8. STERRETT, 


Tue excavations of the last twenty years in Mycene, 
Tiryns, Troy, Delos, Thera, Vaphio, Spata, Menidhi, in 
Athens and Boeotia have brought to light a mass of mate- 
rial of such far reaching importance that the rewriting of 
all histories of Greek art, so far, at least, as concerns the 
primitive and archaic periods, has become a matter of ne- 
cessity. And so, in response to what seems a requirement 
of the hour, we find no less than four archeologists—in 
Germany, Overbeck and the peerless Brunn (lately de- 
ceased); in France, Collignon and Perrot—vying with each 
other in the publication of works on the history of Greek 
art such as the world has never before seen, and could 
never before produce, for the simple reason that men have 
lacked the material and the necessary knowledge and 
breadth of view. The men just named are all masters, and 
the story they have to tell will be listened to with 
eagerness by Hellenists everywhere. But, tho we admit 
the necessity of rewriting the history of Greek art, still we 
cannot banish from our minds the ever-recurring query, 
Has the time really come for the final book on the sub- 
ject, or even for a book that will be authoritative or com- 
prehensive ten years hence? The present widespread 
interest in archeological research, tho it began with 
Winckelmann, is due in great measure to Schliemann and 
is, therefore, of recent date. It has become the fashion or 
the fad of the day to dabble in archeology, but, as we are 
thankful to say, dilettanteism no longer reigns supreme, 
as it did at the begioning of this century ; for the dilet- 
tanti have been replaced by a great host of genuine ex- 
perts in archeology, who are at the present moment work- 
ing with almost furious earnestness in reclaiming from 
Mother Earth the antique monuments of manifold kind 
that lie buried within her bosom. The results thus far 
attained from excavations are amazing; and it is but 
right to tell the story of them to the world in connected 
chronological sequence, as far as the present state of 
knowledge permits. We must remember, however, that 
the work of the excavator is not finished. Indeed, it has 
but just begun; and it is a safe prediction that the discov- 
eries of the next decade will make the rewriting of the 
histories of Greek art once more imperative, 

The work of Perrot is planned on ascale so vast as to 
excite our wonder at the daring of the man who, in his 
own person, could undertake a labor of such magnitude, 
and at the endurance of the man who has lived to write in, 
at present,exhaustive fashion of the art of Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Phoenicia and its dependencies, Cyprus, Persia, 
Sardinia, Judea, Syria and Asia Minor (= Hittites), 
Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, Lycia as a mere introduction to 
the History of Art in Greece. All art culminates in 
Greece ; and this long detour, in which each volume is not 
merely introductory, but treats in full of the history of art 
in the several countries named, is made, to quote the words 
of Perrot himself in his Introduction to the ‘* History of 
Artin Egypt” (London, 18838) : 

“In order that we may arrive in Greece instructed by all that 
we have learnt on the way,and prepared to understand and to 
judge; but during the whole voyage our eyes will be turned 
toward Greece, as those of the traveler toward his long-desired 
goal. Our route will conduct us from the shores of the Nile to 
those of the Euphrates and Tigris, over the plains of Media and 
Persia and Asia Minor to the shores of Phoenicia, to Cyprus and 
Rhodes. But beyond the obelisks and pyramids of Egypt, be- 
yond the towers of Chaldwa and the domes of Nineveh, the 
lofty colonnades of Persepolis, the fortresses and rock-cut tombs 
of Phrygia and Lycia, beyond the huge ramparts of the cities of 
Syria, we shall never cease to perceive on the horizon the sacred 
rock of the Athenian acropolis. Weshallsee it before us, as our 
history of the past advances, lifting into the azure sky the ele- 
gant severity of its marble porticoes, the majesty of those pedi- 
ments where live and breathe the gods of Homer and Phidias.” 

In the English translation the story of the art of the 
countries named above is told in ten volumes in grand 
octavo, the last of which brings the author to that turn in 
the road which leads to Greece and her matchless treasures. 
In these volumes the text is from the pen of Perrot, while 
the drawings, plans, and restorations are, in the main, cre- 
ations of the pencil of Chipiez, and are founded upon the 
study and comparison of all accessible documents. ‘The 
work of both men deserves and has been awarded the high- 
est praise in all countries, because the authors have exhib- 
ited tireless energy aud the finest taste throughout this 
long journey. And now that Greece is reached at last they 
begin the story of Greek art with two stately vo'umes in 
grand octavo, in which the art of primitive Greece alone is 
treated. In preparing these volumes Perrot has carefully 
sifted everything that has been written on the subject in 
all countries and in the most out-of-the-way journals, and 
has presented the material to his readers in a way and with 
4 fullness that make the study of art in primitive Greece 
easyand delightful. For hitherto such study has been pos- 
sible only to the privileged few who have access to great 
libraries, so that now for the first time the widely scattered 
material has been thoroughly sifted and collected into one 
work, But Perrot has not only sifted the literature of the 
Subject; he has revisited Greece and has studied at first 
hand the wonderful treasures of primitive and archaic art 
that have been unearthed during the last two decades. His 
book has thereby gained much in freshness and spirit ; in- 
deed, the Story he tellsis of absorbing interest from begin- 
ning to end, tho this is more especially true of vol. ii, 
in which he deals with the art of the primitive sculp- 
tor and potter, with glyptic art and industrial 
art, especially the art of the worker in gold. He 
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first tells the story of the unearthing not only of 
Troy, Myceve and Tiryns, but of various places both in 
Greece proper and the islands as well. To all of this art 
he gives, and it is now everywhere conceded that he is 
rightin giving, the title of Mycenwan Art, because My- 
cene was the ceuter of political and intellectual influence 
in the period that immediately preceded the Epic period. 
Tho, to speak more exactly, the beginnings of the Epic are 
to be sought toward the end of the Mycenwan period or 
about 1500 B.c. ; 

Perrot’s opening chapter on thecountry aud the people of 

Greece is delightful reading, even for the man who has not 

trod the land nor breathed the air of Greece, nor gazed upon 

the remains of structures reared “by immortal mento mor- 

tal gods.” It is followed by chapters ou the “Stone Age in 

Greece,” the “‘ Principal Centers of Mycenian Civilization,” 

the ‘General Characteristics of Mycenian Architecture,” 

“Sepulchral Architecture,” ‘“ Religious Architecture,” 

“Civil Architecture,” ‘“Mycenian Monuments” and “ Ori- 

gin of Doric Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Industrial 
Arts,” and lastly, the ‘‘ General Characteristics, Date and 
Divisions of the Mycenian Period.” In the plates of various 
kinds we have reconstructions of Tiryns and Mycena, of the 
so-called Treasury of Atreus, etc., that are both magnificent 
and intensely instructive. Still more magnificent are the 
plates showing in colors the daggers of Mycenz and the 
golden cupsof Vaphio, the scholars have already seen these 
in the pages of the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 
In a word, Perrot’s book on the Art of Primitive Greece 
is absolutely indispensable to every man who wishes to 
study thesubject. Tke same should be said of the whole 
series of volumes; and yet it must not be supposed that the 
books contain no errors on the partof Perrot, In fact, in the 
various volumes we have noticed many errors ; but they 
are in the main of minor importance and venial. The chief 
fault that may be found with the work of Perrot js that it 
is too diffuse, and claims too much of the student’s time ; 
it might, with advantage, have been compressed into much 
smaller space. Other faults will be mentioned later on. 

And now that such unstinted praise has been given to 
the work of Perrot and Chipiez, how comes it that the title 
of ‘“‘A Butchered Book” has been given to this article, 
and how can it be justified, in view of what has been said 
above? The answer is that the translator is the Butcher! 
Whatever else Mr. Gonino may know, he certainly does 
not know English ; his very name has a suspicious appear- 
ance and ring to it; we feel at the outset that he has no 
Anglo-Saxon tongue in his head, and judging him by his 
performances in the matter of the last six Perrot-Chipiez 
volumes he has learned English mainly from books, and to 
the knowledge thus gained he has added a deal of slang 
learned from conyersation. Worse translations have never 
been made on earth by mortal man; and these volumes 
might well be taken by teachers of English asa great store- 
house of illustrations of English ‘‘as she should nut be 
spoke or writ.’? It seems that the art of translation is 
among the lost arts: 

“The more translations we get the worse they seem to be. 
Time was when a translation was at least apt to be a labor of 
love, conscientiously and sympathetically performed, At pres- 
ent it seems a sort of scramble to be first inthe field. A novel 
by « popular author is almost sure to get before our public in a 
translation so wooden, so unidiomatic, so essentially ignorant, as 
to be a mere travesty of the original.” (The Dial, April Ist, 1895, 
p. 202.) 

The crass, unheard-of ignorance of Mr. Gonino is simply 

atrocious, and exasperates the reader to the verge of 
frenzy. These are strong words and severe charges, and 
they are so because the facts bear them out; nay, Mr. 
Gonino’s ignorance is not merely confined to a deficient 
knowledge of English, but is somonumental in everything 
that relates to Greek and Greece, as to excite our admira- 
tion for the effrontery of the man who, tho thus handi- 
capped, could dare to undertake the translation of the 
books of Perrot-Chipiez. At the same time we wonder at 
the fatuous blindness of Perrot himself, who, tho warned 
in no unmistakable words on former occasions (certainly 
twice in The Nation and once in the American Journal of 
Archawology), persists in intrusting to the bands of Mr. 
Gonino the translation of books so important to scholars 
and laymen everywhere. Such charges as the above may 
not be made without ample proof, and in bringing this 
proof we confine ourselves to vol. i, of Art in Primitive 
Greece, simply in order to come to an end some time or 
other. After'an examination of what follows, whatever 
may be theimpression in the mind of the reader with ref- 
erence tothe ignorance of Mr. Gonino, let him believe that 
such impression does not even approximate the truth. 
The material for proving our charges is so abundant that 
we are at a loss where or how to begin. 

But to begin, at random, what shall we think of the 
man who imagines that the Greek name of Greece may be 
Hella with a plural Hellas ? What of the man who thinks 
that the plural of Hellen may also be Hellas? Is this 
deemed impossible? Then read (and in passing note the 
classical English): 

* Hellas, as this peninsula is designated, is Greece properly so- 
called, pre-eminent Greece; by her side are other Hellas ()) 
which, altho they could not boast so central a situation or to 
have played so commanding and continuous a part, were none 
the less sharers in and contribators to ber glory. There is, first, 


Asiatic Hellas, whose happily constituted suns with the brilliant’ 


pliability and go which characterizes the Lonian race, were more 
precociois than E iropean Hellas” ( Helleneas!) (p. 23). 

Again we read,“‘Finally, between these several Hellas’? (!) 
(p. 24). What shall we think of the man whodoes not 
know how tospell Achilles? And he does not, for in vol. i 
the name is spelled Achylles fifeeen times and once 
Achilles (p. 92), where it is evidently a misprint, as 
Achylles is found cn the same page. As commulative 
evidence of ignorance we cite Achylleid (p. 215) and Cape 
Achylleum in the note to the map on p. 156. What 
shall we think of the man who imagines that 
Scepsis is the name of a person? And yet Mr. Gonino 
does, for in the note on p. 230 Demetrius, of Scepsis for in 
Latin Demetrius Scepsensis| is dubbed ; Demetrius Scepsis. 
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It must not be assumed by any one that “of” has been 
omitted by accident or that Scepsis was written accident- 
ally for Scepsensis; Mr. Gonino has taken care to prevent 
such assumption, for on p. 231 we read ** Mendere 
is the Scamander of Herodotus, of Scepsis, of Strabo,” etc. 
W hat shall we think of the man who talks to us of “ Denys, 
of Halicarnassus” (p. 378), who always writes ‘‘ Cyclo- 
pwan ”’ (twenty-nine times), “‘ Pnix”’ (four times for Pnyz), 
“ Preetus” (seven times for Preetus), besides “ Preetide”’ 
(twice) and “ Pratides,” who writes both ‘ Phalarus” (p. 
48) and “ Phalerus” (p. 404) for Phalerum, who always 
writes ‘‘ Hlis” (for Elis), “ Minyi” (for Minye),  Rhe- 
teum” (for Rheteum), ‘“ Palamides”’ (for Pa!umedes), 
“Cythera” (for Cythera), ‘*Nemwa” (for Nemea), 
“Crane” (for Cranat;, “ paleothic” (for paleolithic, five 
times), who not only constantly misspells the above words 
in the text, but repeats the blunder in the Index in the 
case of all of them that are given a place in the Index. 
As further instances of ignorant spelling, let the follow- 
ing suffice: “‘Cadmeus” (for Cadmus, p. 518), “ Cadmeean” 
Thebes (p. 95), ‘ Pharsales” (for Pharsalus, p. 432) “ Trae- 
zen” (for T'raezen, p. 104), “‘ Alpheus” (for Alpheus, p. 38), 
** Pi-istrates” (for Pisistratus, p. 408), ‘‘ Pelemon” (for 
Polemon, p. 377), ‘‘ Kuremedon ” (for Eurymedon, p. 372), 
“Talsos”’ (for [alysos, p. 334), “‘autochtones”’ (for autoch- 
thones, p. 54), “ Tegwa’’ (for Teyea, p. 51), ** Anchesi- 
mus” (for Anchesmus, p. 48), ‘* Phenweus” (for Pheneus, 
p. 38), ** Oilewwus”’ (for Olleus, p. 92), * Tantilide” (for Tan- 
talidw, p. 89), **CEa” (for 42a, p. 88), “ penticonter” (for 
penteconter, p. 75, a word which the translator thinks it 
necessary to translate in a special footnote),  Philipopos ” 
(for Philopuppos, p. 413), ‘ Katavothres” (for Katavothrea, 
p. 420), “‘milkra” (for mikra, p. 140), “Rheenea” (for 
Rhenea, p. 450), “the Golgos’” (for Golgoi, p. 811), 
“ Muialieis” (probably for -Hyialis or Hgialeia, p. 99). 
What shall we say of the constant use of “ Argian” for 
Argive, of “ Hadriatic”’ for Adriatic, of ‘all disappeared 
under alluviums,”’ (p. 376), of ‘‘many a data’’(p 23), of 
“ Uttica” for Utica (p. 36), of “two columns in antis” 
(p. 341), of the constant use of e.g. fori.e.? What about ‘‘a 
mere triangular isocele’’ (p. 482) ? 

The above deals with the translator’s ignorance of iso- 
lated words. Let us now see what kind of English con- 
fronts us on every page, if not several times on every 
page. The sentences quoted below are chosen absolutely 
at random from the hundreds that we have noted,and the 
reader must believe us when we say that the following 
sentences by no means exhaust the bountiful store; for 
to do that we should have to transcribe a great part of 
the book. Now what is to be made of this sentence ? 


“ But when the old hereditary dynasties shall have made way 
for the city, the citizens, now members of the body politic, will 
feel a personal interest in moving toward the Agora, where new 
regulations are tossed this way and that way before they become 
law, tribunals where these same laws are enforced, halls where 
mogistrates hold their sittings, temples where sacrifices are 
offered for the public weal, theaters where every soul is stirred 
by emotions common to all” (p, 360) 7 


And these ? 


“These types owe totheir noble character and infinite breadth 
to have outiived the old world and of opposing themselves on 
modern plastic art ” (p. 8). 

“Schliemann found himself, at a depth of three or four metres, 
within a circular inclosure with other nine stelw distributed 
about” (p. 315). 

“With strange wrongheadedness, against which he ought to 
have put him on his guard, by his mistake in regard to Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries at Mycenz and Tiryns, he persists,” etc. (439), 

“The interest evinced by travelers in these old-looking mould- 
ings who visited the place since Lord Elgin’s agent,” etc. (p. 356). 

“The situation of the building must have attracted attention 
from the very first; for, instead of being hidden away in the 
flank of a hill, it stands on its summit, . . . and rules the 
country far and near” (p. 391). 

* As effectually hidden from gaze as when Schliemann riddled 
the shroud of mud and pebbles which covered them ” (p. 376). 

“The excavations carried on by Veli, Governor of Morea, in 
Mdme. Schliemann’s tomb,” etc. (p. 359). 

“* ~ | . which projects over the entrance to Mdme. Schlie- 
mann’s tomb,” etc. (p. 507). 

“This would account for the fact of Troy having assumed such 
important proportions, and also why Priam, tho sacrificing to 
the gods whom Nestor and Agamemnon propitiate, is distinct 

from Greek kings by certain sides of an Oriental monarch ” (p. 
245). 

i is no mere pedestal hastily run up” (p. 449). 

“ Nonody knows, and never will know.” “The rain suspended 
operations for a while” (p. 317) not = the rainfall ceased, but = 
excavations were suspended owing to the rainfall. “* The Mycenian 
architect, like he of Orchomenos” (p. 293), “Colored stones which 
pleasure the eye.” “The only accessibie point along the whole 
perimeter occurs on the western side " (p. 298). “It was quite the 
other way about” (p. 54). “Primitive industry survived itself 
there” (p. 136). * Lacking precise indications, Stais failed to hit 
off the grave” (p. 403) = find. “ The favorite pastime of Epic poe- 
try throughout the heroic period was the singing of Troy ”’ (p. 
220). ‘*The Thermopyle were chosen” (p. 97). “ These results 
are deadly against the hypothesis” (p. 233). “ Here rugosities 
proclaimed the site” (p 206). The effect of leaving rugosities 
on the surface.” “Its gracility far exceeds that of the Doric 
pillar” (p. 496). “.. with stones of larger caliber” (p. 208), “A 
wood gallery ran atop of the wall ” (p. 180). “ . . . some detail 
that should differ from what had been acclaimed but the even- 
ing before’? (p. 217). “ . « - swarming out of Peloponnesus by 
several issues” (p. 103); “the town claimed to be the continu- 
ator and inheritor of Homeric Troy ’ (p. 161); “timbered beams” 
(p. 605) = wooden; “struggle through the windings of narrow 
lochs” (p. 30) = gorges; “* blocks dressed fair” (p. 312, and often), 
* Hence they ruled that ‘ Tyrrhenian Pelasgi’ or ‘ tower-builders’ 
was one and the same thing ” (p. 56). ** This ruled its being from 
first to last . . a simple cubical mass” (p. 498). “* Again they 
ruled that the Carians had once held” (p. 63, and often), * when 
erections assumed greater elevation” (p. 496); *“ erections 
squeezed in” (p. 335); “ part of the erection” (p. 315); “seven 
grades of erections” (p. 207,and often), “funereal mounds” (p. 
333; “* funereal pyre ” (p.320) ; ** funereal rites ” (p. 824); “* funereal 
purpose” (p. 352); “funereal character ” (p. 362). [The word is 
always misused and is used often. In vol. ii it heads a chapter.} 
“The result of sepultures heaped up on this narrow space” (p. 
246); “a chamber of primitive sepultures” (p. 417); “the spade 
lays open a bier” (p. 24); “Tells made up entirely of biers 
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246) ; * incineration necropoles” (p. 246). * This was the first time 
that inhumations were found within the house” (p. 346), and 
often; “ pit-effering” (p.278) sacrificial pit; “ store” (p. 35) = 
storehouse. “Larger units went to the making of the most 
important erection” (p. 410); “he shaped out his units in unend- 
ing variety ” (p. 506); “after the units were fixed” (p. 479), and 
often: “or may be the single vat wherein they were said to lie 
side by side” (p. 381), and often = trench or grave ; * the saliences 
on the ‘hillside ” (p. 403); *“*the two saliences” (p. 119); ‘** bold 
salience ” (p. 419, and often); “the opportunity of harking back 
to ancient habits” (p. 453); “irregular resaults”’ (p. 301); “so 
bold a resault” (p. 467); * in no need of such dallying minuti#” 
(p. 294) ; “ one is even tempted to juxtapose it with the Mycenian” 
(p. 441): “ national war” (p. 391) = revolutionary ; * trove-seekers ”’ 
(p. 399) ; ** a kind of stilletoes ” )p. 128); ** to her befell the honor ” 
(p. 23). ** For the rest, if we are to”’ (p. 437) = au reste. 

Finally we find such things as fusaioles (often) (— fusat- 
uoli ?) for whorl, circa (often), cir. (often), ‘see ante”’ 
(often), per contra (often), ‘* Noahchian,”’ p. 58, ‘ engobe,”’ 
p. 153, not to mention the frequent use of the strictly tech- 
nical terms of architecture and such pedantic words as 
“‘excogitate,” ‘“‘adumbrate,’’ and a host of others. 

Unpardonable liberties are taken with the names of 
prominent scholars. So Stamatakis is always Stamakis 
(sixteen times and in the Index); Schuchhardt is always 
Schuchardt (twenty times and in the Index); Koldewey is 
always Koldevey ; inthe name of Willamowitz-Méllendorff 
the umlaut is always omitted. 

The following statement will make men stand aghast: 

**To the northward it (i.c., the Acropolis of Athens) rules the 
houses of the modern town from an altitude of nine hundred and 

eighty-five metres” (p. 404). 

The references in the footnotes to the literature of any 
subject are worthless and exasperating in the extreme. 
The reader is referred simply to the work—e. g., Curtius, 
“Greek History ”’; Schliemann, ‘‘ Mycenz’”’; no volume or 
page.being given. In the case of ancient writers the foot 
notes read: Iliad, Odyssey, Strabo, no book, line or chap- 
ter being given. 

In the second volume, especially, constant reference is 
made to the Plates (¢. g., to Pl. xvii); and the reader, al- 
ready exasperated beyond endurance, finds that the Plates 
are not numbered. With ‘‘funereal purpose”’ (p, 342) he 
consults the Index, and discovers its meager and *‘ funereal 
character”’ (p. 352). It is worthless ! 

The maps (cf. pp. 156, 224), whether the fault of Perrot or 
Gonino, are full of misspellings and inconsistencies. For 
instance, on the map on p. 156 we read ‘“‘Akchi-keui,”’ while 
on the map on p. 224 the same village becomes “Aktche-ki,”’ 
and immediately above it we read ‘ Eski Aktche kdéi,” 
whereas in the text we read ‘‘Akshi Kioi”’ (pp. 221, 223, 224), 
and, strangely, not one of the spellings is wholly correct, 

The translator bas cut down Perrvt’s chapter on Thera. 
However unnecessarily diffuse Perrot’saccount may be, no 
thacks are due Mr. Gonino for the mutilation, for the rea- 
zon that, in view of what precedes this, his ability to 
abridge with advantage may be doubted. Still less is he 
to be thanked for correction and amplification (p. 164, foot- 
note); for, to use his own blessed words, “* we have no very 
exalted potions as to extent of grasp, cr his accuracy as a 
writer ’’ (p. 380), or scholar either, for that matter. Before 
undertaking such a task he should be “‘ wishful to im- 
prove” (p, 377 ; cf. p. 384) himself generally. Occasionally, 
too, the translator inserts remarkable footnotes, as, ¢. g., on 

p. 536: 

* Iron is the word used in the text, but I cannot help thinking 
its being due to a lapsus calami.” 

Now leaving the English of this sentence entirely out of 
the question, the reader hasa right to ask why he did not 
consult with M. Perrotand find out whether or no tron 
was the word M. Perrot intended to use! 

In short, throughout these volumes the translator betrays 
unpardonable ignorance and offensive stupidity. It would 
be difficult to muke worse translations, and all the volumes 
which Mr. Gonino has butchered up to date must be re- 
vised and republished, if they are to be at all endurable. 
As they now stand they are exasperating tothe last degree. 
We have not written as we have for the purpose of damag- 
ing the reputation of Mr. Gonino, or even of wounding him ; 

,but the interests of archeology demand that an end be put 
to this sort of translation. We enter a vigorous protest 
against a repetition of this butchery of the important 
volumes that are to come. 

In conclusion, let the remark be permitted that the cos- 
tume worn by the women of the primitive age in Greece 
was virtually identical with the costume worn by the Mo- 
jave squaws at the present mome:t herein North America. 
If this seem incredible to any one, let him compare the nu- 
merous illustrations of woman’s dress given in the book 
under review with the photograph of two Mojave squaws 
in The Cosmopolitan (March, 1895, p. 598). In both cases 
the body is nude from the waist up, tho Perrot claims that 
in certain gems the bodies of the Greek women seem to be 
clad in a tight-fitting chemise. At any rate, it will be 
found tbat the sole difference in the costumes lies in the 
fact that those early Greek ladies delighted in gored skirts 
with box-plaited ruffles or gored skirts with several folds, 
whereas their distant sisters of the Mojave tribe are con- 
tent with plain, full skirts, gathered at the waist. The 
gored and ruffled skirts of the Mycenaean age are so modern 
as to excite our amazement. The fashion passed away at 

so early a date that the Greeks of historic times knew noth- 
ing about it, or else their art would have spoken of such 
knowledge. This, however, suggests the thought that in 
Epic times it was the fashion to wear these gored skirts 
with trains [scmething approaching it may be seen in 
Helbig, ‘‘ Das Homcrische Epos,” p. 203 (1st Ed.), and Stud- 
niczka, “ Geschichte der altgriechischen Tracht,” p. 98}. 
If we may assume this, then the costume of Homer's 
“Trojan women with trailing robes ’’(Tpwddac éAxeourérAove, 
7442, H297. X105) did not differ very materially from those 
seen in mcdern ballrocms, tho some might claim that the 
costumes were excessively low necked. However, the 
mere adgition of a wide belt would disarm all criticism on 
that ecore. 
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Mr. AuGcustus J. C. HAREis a rarely good biographer. He 

has the art of so effacing himself that we forget that we 
are not actually living with the person he brings before us. 
In The Life and Letters of Maria Edgeworth we have one 
of the best examples of his skill. It is true he had a capi- 
tal subject and excellent material, but how easy it would 
have been to spoil both! The present generation may—un- 
fortunately for itself—have forgotten the once so popular 
tales of Maria Edgeworth, but it cannot afford to neglect 
these two. volumes of her life and letters. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. #%4.00.) If in these days of intelligence 
any proof were needed that brightness of intellect and 
sweetness of nature may be combined in the same person 
such proof will be found in these pages. The woman 
whose books were so practical in tendency that they be- 
came almost text-books for parents and children, and yet 
were so vivid and picturesque in delineations of character 
and description that they first inspired Sir Walter Scott 
with the idea that possibly he might be able to do for Scot- 
land what she had done for Ireland, was by no means a 
“blue stocking,” a ‘wit,’ or an assuming person. In 
fact, she was one of the most modest of ber sex and would 
probably have been too modest ever to have become known 
to the world had it not been for the sake of pleasing her 
father. This father, while himself an oddity, was a man 
of considerable mental powers, and must have possessed 
some very lovable qualities to have preserved family love 
and unity of spirit in a household of twenty-one children by 
four successive mothers, But, giving to him and to each 
of the three stepmothers all the credit which is their due, 
we must think that much praise also belongs to the quiet, 
oldest sister of this happy family. That she felt herself to 
be essential to them all is sufficiently shown by the fact 
that for their sakes she relinquished all thoughts of mar- 
riage, notwithstanding that her affections were once deeply 
engaged to a man who was deemed in every way worthy of 
her. In so large a family there was naturally a great 
deal of correspondence, and much of it fell to Maria 
Edgeworth, fortunately for the world. She was a let- 
ter writer of rare skill even in the days when such writ- 
ing was a fine art. Artlessly artful are these let- 
ters; full of humor, depicting persons and things 
with the fidelity and strength of an etching, and the 
warmth and color of a masterly painting ; bringing ber 
readers into the charmed circle of the family fireside, or 
taking the outer life home to those who remained there 
while she went out into the world. Apparently she never 
wrote an ill-natured line. Sometimes she criticises even 
sharply, but there is no malice, no imputing of possible 
evil motives, no disposition to hunt for faults, Neither is 
there the slightest affectation or attempt at effect. All 
through ber long life of eighty-two years she is as simple 
and as shrewd as a keen-witted, affectionate child. The 
period covered by Miss Edgeworth’s life (from 1767 to 1849), 
was one of tremendous activity in all lines of human action 
and not least so in that of literature. When she was born 
Fielding, Richardson and Smollett were still the only not- 
able writers of English fiction. Miss Burney’s ‘Evelina’ 
appeared when Maria was eleven years old ; her own first 
book, ** Letters for Literary Ladies,”’ was published in 1795, 
and ‘Castle Rackrent,” her first tale of considerable 
length, in 1800, while Jane Austen did not publish her first 
novel till 1811. Miss Edgeworth saw the whole literary 
career of Sir Walter Scott and was among the first to rec- 
ognize the hand of the author of the ‘* Lay”’ in the pages of 
“ Waverley.”’ She followed the successive publications of 
Bulwer avd Dickens with interest, but, curiously enough, 
seeing that her bright mind never lost its keen interest in 
all new things, we find no reference to Thackeray or Char- 
lotte Bronté. It does not follow that she classed them with 
the host of lesser lights which twinkled in the firmanent 
about the same time, but merely that she happened not to 
mention them in the letters which have been preserved. 
Some of the most interesting of the letters are those written 
from France in 1802-03, and 1820-’21; and from Scotland in 
1823 during a trip which embraced a visit to Abbotsford. 
But most unique and curious is the long account written to 
a brother living in India, of a trip in 1834 through the wilds 
of Connemara. The forty or more pages filled by this letter 
are all too short. What a boon must it have been to the 
exiled brother, bringing before him in the simplest and 
most graphic way a part of Ireland which, even at that 
day, was almost as unknown as the wildest parts 
of India itself. Nothing makes one so keenly real. 
ize the great material progress of the last fifty 
years as such a description as this. Just how many 
miles it is from Edgeworthstown to Ballinahinch, the 
home of ‘‘the King of Connemara,’ Miss Edgeworth 
dors not say, and we can form no estimate from the length 
of time consumed in reaching it, for such was the condi _ 
tion of the roads, or rather of the bogs (for roads, in our 
sense of the word, there do not seem to have been), that a 
carriage with four horses, assisted by almost a regiment of 
willing and practiced peasantry, were all day and well 
into the evening in making about eighteen miles. An ex- 
cellent proof that ‘Irish hospitality’? is not an empty 
boast is given by the fact that this traveling party of 
three, entire strangers to their host, with horses and sev- 
eral servants, were received and magnificently entertained 
at the castle of Mr. Martin, the ‘‘ King,’’ during the more 
than three weeks that the serious illness of one of the 
party made it necessary that they should remain. The 
whole is told with a wonderful charm of simplicity and 
liveliness. In her stories Miss Edgeworth may justly claim 
to be one of the earliest writers who ventured to depict life 
asitis. Mme. de Staél’s criticism was that ‘* Vraiment 
Miss Edgeworth est digne de Venthousiasme, mais elle se 
perds dans votre triste utilité.” But we venture to say 
that if a new edition of Miss Edgeworth’s works were to 
appear to-day, side by side with a translation of ‘‘ Corinne,” 
there would be found twenty-five readers of the tales of 
“ sad utility’ to one of the novel of morbid romance. It 
is interesting in this connection to read Miss Edgeworth’s 
opinion of “‘ Corinne”: 

“T am dazzled by tke genius, provoked by the absurdities and 
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in admiration of the taste’and critical judgment of Italian lit 

erature displayed through the whole work.” 

Perhaps a more enduring monument than Miss Edge-- 
worth’s works will be found in these letters. In them we 
are brought into direct relations with a most lovable, as 
well us intellectual personality. We may quote, from her 
own description of another, a paragraph which seems pe- 
culiarly appropriate to herself : 

“T like Miss Elizabeth Hamilton better than ever upon further 

acquaintance. She is what the French would call bonne a vivre ; 
80 good-humored, so cheerful, so little disposed to exact atten. 
tion or to take an authoritative tone in conversation, so ready 
to give everybody their merits, so indulgent for the follies and 
frailties and so hopeful of the reformation of even the faults 
and vices of the world that it is impossible not to respect and 
love her.” 
When at last we close these letters, with their records of a 
beautiful life, we are sorry. Sorry as if we were taking 
leave of a dear and honored friend. And are we not? 
Have we not friends who live in books, as well as those 
whom we can see and touch? And the book friends have 
one very decided advantage over others; we need never 
lose them. 


The Ways of Yale in the Consulship of Plancus, By 
Henry A. Beers. (Henry Holt & Co., New York. 75 cents.) 
We do not know whether we owe the suggestion of this 
royally entertaining booklet to Stedman’s 

**In fallow college days, Tom Harland, 
We both have known the ways of Yale,” 
or to the Horatian ode, 
** Non ego hoc ferrem calidus juventa 
Consule Planco.” 


It is the Roman poet who supplies him with his definition 
of antiquity as the time when we were all young together, 
and sets the pitch for the amusing introductory verses: 


“In Plancus’ days, when life was slow, 
We dwelt within the Old Brick Row, 
Before Durfee or Welch was built, 

Or gilded youths in Vanderbilt 
Looked down upon the mob below. 
Then Freshmen did not use to go 
*Most every evening to the show: 

Quite inexpensive was our gilt 

In Plancus’ days. 
We had no football then, you know ; 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 

No gore was shed, no ink was spilt, 

No poet got upon his stilt, 

‘To write those Frenchified rondeaux, 
In Plancus’ days.” 


Professor Beers’s picture of what his college wus in those 
days of ancient simplicity may surprise some members 
of the veteran corps with its revelation of merry-makings, 

bilarities and bon cameradcship in the times which they 
have glorified in their recollections as wholly consecrated 
to hard work, sober ways, and- democratic, plain liviog. 

Professor Beers draws back the curtain from the noctes 

ambrostanw of those times, and tells the story of the inno- 

cent frolic that warmed the young men’s he irtsand bright- 

ened their lives then as they do now. He has done it with 

a world of wit and humor. In spite of the Professor’s 

‘*Suburban Sketches” we did not know there was as much 

fun in his whole grave university as he has put into this 
little book, particularly the early chapters. Their charm 

for Yalensian readers is that they will recognize the fun 

as having the genuine Yale flavor. Mr. Beers gives his 
book a very vivid realism by introducing descriptive bits 
which are true to life, while in their combination and rela- 
tions to place and persons the reader is whirled off into ro- 
mance and speculation. On the whole, it is reassuring to 
get back to a time when Yale men were happy, contented 

and proud of their Alma Mater without athletics. Mr. 

Beers’s book must not be taken too seriously. It is Yale 
when ‘‘ we were boys there,” and bears the same relation to 
reality that ‘‘ New York by Gaslight ” does, The Har- 
pers have brought out an exceptionally rich and attractive 

volume in Four Universities: Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, with historic descriptive text by four separate 
authors, who write each for his own university. Harvard, 

as the oldest and proudest, holds the first place, and has 

Prof. Charles Eliot Norton for her spokesman; Prof. 

Arthur Twining Hadley writes for Yale, Prof. William M. 

Sloane for Princeton, and Prof. Brander Matthews for 
Columbia. The work is enriched with portraits, half page 

and whole page views of particular buildings and with 

four superb coup @’a@il large fulded views of the grounds 
and buildings of the four universities, They make a fine 
impression and, in their way, tell at a glance the long story 
of the growth and development of the universities. For 
the brief histories of the universities better selections 
could not be made. Each writer represents, in his un 

conscious style and way of handling the subject, his own 
university, and we should say in a peculiarly happy way. 
The work is honestly, quietly and deftly done, without 
bluster, rivalry or in any other but the common spirit of 
the one Republic of learning and letters. The mechanical 
execution by the Harpers, is, of course, the best. The form 
chosen for the book, that of the broad, royal octavo, gives 
ample room on the page for display of the rivulet of text 
in the broad bank of margin and for the very interesting 
and picturesque series of illustrations, large and small. 
(Harpers, New York. $$3.50.) 


Readers interested in the larger and more practical rela- 
tions of theological discussion will find much to interest 
them in Central Truths and Side Issues. By Robert G. 
Balfour, Minister of Free New North Church, Edinburgh. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.40.) Thesubjects 
which are discussed most fully are the Incarnation and 
Humiliation of Christ and the Atonement. The author 
gives particular attention to the latter. It is not too much 
to say that he passes in critical review all that has been 
proposed. His own position is that of a free and intelli. 
gent orthodoxy, modified at points, ready to admit difficul- 
ties, but holding on to the great points of Catholic theo’ og¥ 
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His pages are wholly free from technical phraseology and 
iliusive wanderings into non-essential discussion. His 
work is always sincere, straightforward, confined to the 
circle of important things, and characterized by reaching 
as much of positive result as is at all consistent with rigor- 
ous, critical methods of thioking. The Psalmist and 
the Scientist; or, Modern Value of the Religious Sentiment. 
By George Matheson, M.A., D.D. (A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co., NewYork. $1.75.) We are not surprised that this book 
has passed into a third edition in Great Britain. We should 
be glad to have it obtain an even greater vogue here, With- 
out coming intoconflict with modern science or its methods, 
the author takes aline which leaves the solid substance 
of the Jife of faith and hope untouched, and shows that 
the faith of the past is not superseded by the science of the 
present. In some respects his method is, us he himself 
remarks, that adopted by the late Profes-or Seeley, tho it is 
carried further, to the point where it yields more positive 
results, In this way we have reviews of the Psalmist’s 
defense of the religious position, his argument for God, his 
view of life, man, sin and creation, and the one ground 
of confidence and hope. This, we believe, will sufficient- 
ly indicate the character of the book. From the 
same publisher we have, also, Searchingsin the Silence: A 
Series of Devotional Meditations, by the same author— 
Dr. Matheson. There is this to commend this collection 
of devotional meditations—they are condensed and pol- 
ished gems ; and being gems, like solitaire stones, are none 
of them very large ; ninety-five of these meditations in two 
hundred and thirty-eight rather loosely printed 16mo 
pages. They strike the chords of Christian experience and 
bring out by suggestion notes that are intended to lead the 
reader to the source of his strength. (A. D. F, Randolph 
& Co., New York. $1.00.) We have called attention 
systematically to the ‘‘ Handbooks for Bible Classes and 
Private Students,’ edited by Prof. Marcus Dods, D.D., the 
Rev. Alexander White, D.D., as the very best publications 
of their class, The later numbers continue to sustain the 
good opinion we have expressed of them. We have no 
hesitation in commending for general use, especially in 
Sunday-school and Bibleclass instruction as well as 
for ordinary study, the volume just issued from the 
press, From the Exile to the Advent. By the Rev. 
William Fairweather, M.A., Kirkcaldy. (Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 80 cents.) 
— —There is an excellent point to the Christ-Controlled 
Life; or, the Secret of Sanctity. By Edward W. Moore, 
M.A. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. $1.00.) ‘* Not 
self control, but Christ control’’ is the keynote of the book. 
It is developed in many ways, with great force and simplici- 
ty so as to bring out its ‘‘ secret,” its “‘characteristics” and 
the “conditions on which it depends.’? The book has 
already passed into the third edition in Kngland.—— 
Life-Power ; or, Character, Culture and Conduct. By 
Arthur T, Pierson, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
$1.00.) Dr. Pierson never fails to bold attention. He col- 
lects an audience and holds them by force of what he says. 
This is partly because his themes are important. He 
beither writes nor speaks on any themes that are not im- 
portant. He takes always an honestly serious view of the 
subject and lays a firm hold on the hearer’s conscience. 
What he says on ‘‘ The Use and Abuse of Books,” ‘ The 
Ethics of Amusement,” ‘‘ Secrets of Success,” and ‘‘ Power 
of a Purpose,” have all the merit which belongs to fresh 
and pungent restatements of the old truths which have 
to be forever reiterated in new forms in the ears of a world 
which is forever inventing new forms for its old wicked- 
ness. —Hessential Christianity is a new and brilliant 
“Series of Explanatory Sermons,’ by the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, M.A. (Fleming B. Revell Co., New York, 
$1.25.) It is good to read such a volume as this. Mr. Price 
is an intelligent believer, with whom faith and intelli- 
gence go hand in hand strengthening each other. He takes 
no discouraging view of the future nor of the present. He 
declares that Christianity never had the hold on the Eng- 
lish masses it has now. He concedes that changes are com- 
ing, and great changes, but they will not touch the essence. 
This collection of sermons glows with this faith. Itis full 
of the inspiration of a Gospel which claims to be old. It is 
as certainly new, fresh, young and animated with as much 
faith in the future as it has of power and life for the pres- 
ent. Lovers of stirring, inspiring, vital sermons will thank 
us for directing them to this volume. 














The Southern States of the American Unton Considered 
in Their Relation to the Constitution of the United States 
and to the Resulting Union. By J. L. M. Curry. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. New York. $1.25.) We like this book 
and have read it with profit, and none the less for our many 
differences from the author and his conclusions. The 
broad, national ground on which he places the subject, the 
temper in which he approaches and argues it, give him the 
right toa fair and dispassionate hearing. Much that he 
brings forward has not, at least for many years, been de- 
nied among intelligent peopleanywhere. We have known, 
for example, that slavery was virtually extinguished in 
New England under the operation of economic influences 
before the moral uprising of New England conscience 
against it occurred. It does not, however, follow that 
When that conscience did at last rise against it, there 
Was not moral force or rational validity in the upris- 
ing, The) ‘Northern writers on constitutional law 
have notZbeen altogether agreed on the point, but 
we cannot be far from the mark io saying that the weight 
of their opinion has been that the strict construction of the 
Constitution gave the South, for example, a right to the 
Fugitive Slave Law and put the whole matter of Slavery 
in an intrenched position, where it would only be reached 
by an appeal to the reserved rights of the nation, which 
Was essentially revolutionary in its character. This was 

ohn Quincy Adams’s position in his famous declaration 
in the House of Representatives. It was their recognition 
of this which made the Garrisonians so larzely disunion- 
ists. It is no new thing now proclaimed for the first time 
that disunion feeling was rife in New England, especially 
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in the early years of this century. There was very strong 
opposition to Union under the Constitution from the first, 
nowhere stronger thanin Virginia. Time had to be allowed 
for it to die out, and be supplanted by the new national 
feeling developed in the experience of national history. A 
public opinion, resting as this did on a basis of equilibri- 
um which had not yet become altogether stable, was, of 
course, liable to be disturbed by any violent agitation 
like that over the Mexican War, when William Slade, Gov- 
ernoc of Vermont, declared the Union virtually dissolved. 
This was not the state of mind at the North when the 
Civil War broke out ; but it was much the state of mind 
of theSouth. Our greatest differences with the author, 
were it worth while to develop them, would relate to the re- 
construction policy. Even here we partly agree with him, 
and as for the rest, where we do not agree we can join 
heartily with him in his conclusion as tothe duty of the 
moment and his rejoicing in the manifold prosperity of the 
South, the growing diversification of her industries, the 
education of the Negroes and their advance toward an in- 
dependent position. 


Shakespearean readers of every class may open Prof. 
Bernbard Ten Brink’s Five Lectures on Shakespeare with 
confidence. They are translated excellently well by Julia 
Franklin, and present the well-matured critical judgments 
of this unrivaled student of English literature on the 
greatest works contained init, Profestor Ten Brink’s po- 
sitions are not elaborated, but presented in brief, flowing 
style, with no appeal to authorities and no learned cita- 
tions, but only as brief but fully expressed critical opin- 
ions of hisown. He speaks first on ‘The Poet and the 
Man,’ then on “The Chronology of Shakespeare’s Works.” 
In the three remaining lectures he is considered as a ‘‘Dra- 
matic Poet,” a ‘‘Comic Poet,’’ and as a *‘ Tragic Poet.’’ It 
is a very gratifying indication of the fundamental simplic- 
ity of the Shakespearean problems which have been blown 

/up of late to snch portentous magnitude, to note how qui- 
etly and how unanswerably they are set to rest in the lu- 
minous brevity of these five lectures, how easily their fab- 
rications are put out of court, and the whole case planted 
on the ground of its larger and worthier elements, It is not 
often that we find so much of the choice treasures of a 
vast learning and an incomparable critical mind brought 
together in one little book; rarer still that we find such a 
new and delightfully fresh harvest gleaned from a field 
that has been worked and reworked so long and trodden 
into common dust. (Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.25.) 

English History in Shakespeare’s Plays. By Beverley 

KE. Warner, M.A. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $1.75.) 

We take much pleasure in commending this volume to read- 

ers and students of the great dramatist. It presentsina 
systematic, intelligent and very useful ordera large amount 
of critical information as to the historical plays which 
adds enormously to their interest, and which without this 
aid can be obtained only at the cost of much searching of 
publications not easy to be had, such as the ‘‘ New Shakes- 
pere Society’s Transactions” or T. P. Courtenay’s ‘‘Com- 
mentaries on the Historical Plays of Shakespere.” This 
labor and much more in the way of the direct study of the 
dramas, and of the obscure and difficult history with 
which they are concerned, has been done by the author of 
this volume, and its results presented in a clear, condensed 
and highly interesting form, which we have found to be so 

highly satisfactory as to be practically indispensable in a 

small working Shakespearean library. 





Nothing can surpass in simplicity Dr. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall’s little book, The Children, the Church and the Com- 
munion, (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston and 
New York. 75 cents.) We should for ourselves prefer the 
address on the Communion. But both of the addresses 
come from one who wishes to draw the children to the 
House of God as well as to the Table of the Lord, and who 
knows how to appeal to his hearers in the power of gracious 
words, As indications of the awakening of the Church 
toits social duties we note as worthy of careful considera- 
tion Civic Christianity. By William Prall, S.T.D., Rec- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Detroit, Mich. (Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York. $1.00.) The twelve sermons which com- 
pose this volume are direct, earnest and timely. They are 
to the point and ought to be read and pondered. 
From the English pulpit we havea similar course of ser- 
mons from various preachers. Ieliyiorin Common Life; 
or, the Topics of the Day Reyarded from a Christian 
Standpoint. The volume is published with a Preface by 
the Rev. John F. Kitto, at whose church, St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, the sermons were preached, He is himself the 
preacher of the last in the series. (Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York. $1.00.) We name also as worthy of notice 
The Breath of God, by the Rev. Frank Hallam (Thomas 
Whittaker, Bible House, 75 cents), who has made it his 
point to relieve the Bible of the burden of extreme bibliola- 
try, to expound a doctrine of substantial as distinct from 
verbal inspiration and to enter a plea for a general truce 
to the contest over the non-essentials of inspiration. 
The Means of Grace, by the Rev. G. T. Cooperrider, and 
Introduction by Prof. M. Loy, DD., Dean of Capital 
University, is a book forthe laity. It presents Christians 
in aspects which concern believers, not as theologians but 
as men, and which revolve around the practical means of 
grace as offered in the social and personal relations of the 
believer to the Church. 














Half a Century with Judges and Lawyers. By Joseph 
A. Willard, Clerk of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. $1.25) 
For nearly fifty years the author of this autobiographic 
collection of forensic facwtiv has been connected with the 
Massachusetts courts at Boston, having begun his duties 
in the Court of Common Pleas in 1846 as assistant to his 
uncle, Joseph Willard, Esq., Clerk of the court. His genius 
for anecdote and incident was developed early, as may be 
seen by the entertaining chapter devoted to notes and rec- 
ollections of his early life. The chapters that follow are 
composed of the forensic anecdotes of which the Clerk of 
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the Court of Common Pleas and the Superior Court in the 
brilliant period when Mr. Willard kept their records, had te 
possess a great store, provided only he had the wit to catch 
the point and the diligence or the memory to preserve 
them. The collection he has published has much in it that 
must have enlivened the dull routine of the courthouse. 
The only drawback on the collection is that there is so 
much of it, and a constant succession of flashes, however 
brilliant, will at last settle down into an average and give 
the impression of something like mediocrity. Taken & 
little at a time the book is as good as a week of short come- 
dies. Many of the famous old cases reappear in it, as the 
Crowninshield and the Dr. Parkman cases. Many of the 
old jokes of General Butler and Mr. Rufus Choate are re- 
called, sometimes to be fitted with a new point. The book 
is rich, too, in personal anecdote and recollections which 
recall the old Bar of Boston to those who knew and ad- 
mired it, 


On India’s Frontier ; or Nepal, the Ghurka’s Mysterious 
Land. By Henry Ballentine, M.A., author of ‘ Midnight 
Marches through Persia.”’ (J. Selwyn Tait & Sons, New 
York, $2.50.) The romance is rapidly disappearing from Cen- 
tral Asia. One after another, Cashmere, Samarcand, Khiva 
and other places have been forced to reveal themselves, 
and now Khatmandu stands out in picture and still more 
in vivid description, as atypical Asiatic city, with gorgeous 
palaces and filthy streets, beautiful carvings and ragged 
inhabitants, superb situation and the home of disease and 
plague. Mr. Ballentine, as Consul at Bombay for several. 
years, as merchant and scholar, acquainted with the people 
and their languages from his boyhood, was peculiarly welB 
qualified for the diffieult task of securing admittance to this 
country, usually as impenetrable to the‘foreigner as is. 
Tibet, and for telling the story of his trip. He has sue- 
ceeded in making an entertaining and valuable book. The 
most entertaining and, in some respects, the most valuable 
part isthe account of his crossing the frontier, because it 
brings out so clearly the national characteristics both of 
the Ghurkas and the foreigners before whom even the 
Ghurka has to yield. Another interesting passage is the 
account of the revolution by which the Prime Minister was 
displaced by a younger and ambitious member of his owm 
household, There area number of excellent illustrations: 
from photograpbs taken by Mr. Ballentine. Interesting as 
the book is, itis, however, somewhat disappointing. One who» 
knew so much surely knew more. We want to understan® 
better the origin of these Ghurkas and their relations to» 
other Indian races ; the position taken by England, Russia 
and China on their several borders to these “ buffer 
States.”’ <A little more solid information with the enter- 
taining description would have been very welcome indeed, 
and no one is better qualified to give it than Mr. Balien- 
tine. Weare sorry he did not. 


One of the most useful books that have recently appeared’ 
is also one of the smallest in size, a booklet of scant 176 
pages, The Helpful Science. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) ‘‘The Helpful Science’’ 
of this title is philosophy, or, as the author sometimes 
calls it in his pages, ‘‘metaphysics.”” The little book is am 
exposition, in the simplest and most attractive terms and 
by one of the greatest naturalists of the day, of the nature 
and function of philosophy, and how it comes to the aid of: 
men in their worldly experience. He sketches his own 
theory of knowledge, the test of certainty, what is truth, 
ultimate truths, the grounds of moral conviction and char- 
acter, conscience and the vexed question of the relativity 
of knowledge, as to which he finds himself in disagreement 
with Hume, Hamilton, Mill, Spencer and their brilliant. 
associates, The little book ends with an exposition of the 
‘*purpose of human life”? and the common foundation of: 
faith in a present God. The whole discussion is delight-- 
fully simple and unpretending. In the same degree, also, 
it gives a sbining example of philosophy as the ‘ Helpfad 
Science” in leading the way back out of perplexity, nega- 
tion and agnosticism to a clear and rational foundation. 
Asan example, we cite the author’s definition of Truth: 

“Truth, then, cannot be only ‘what each man troweth,’ but 
must be what a man troweth when he troweth in conformity 
with real external coexistences and sequences, and with the 
causes and conditions of the world about him. Truth, therefore, 
is, and must be, both subjective and objective. It is subjective 
regarded as a quality of any judgment of our own. It is object- 
ive as a quality of the judgments of any one else ; and every one’s 
judgments are objective save to the individual who so judges.” 


The Secrets of Health; or, How not to be Sick and How 
to Get Well from Sickness, ByS H. Platt, M.D. (Orange 
Judd Company, New York. $1.50.) Thisisacarefully and 
intelligently prepared popular thesaurns of hygiene an@® 
therapeutics. It is illustrated with copious diagrams in- 
troduced wherever they are needed and with systematic 
exposition of information on all points which could, om 
any rational classification, be included in such a work. 
The subject of foods and dietary and dietetic treatment is 
developed with exceptional thoroughness and with intelli- 
gent judgment. The theory of health is laid down with 
good sease and the theory of preserving it. The book is 
not a substitute for the physician when one is at hand, but 
it may be useful in many cases when medical aid cannot be - 
had, Its larger and better sphere of usefulness would be 
in supplementing medical direction and in adding to its 
efficiency by showing the patient or the reader how toavail 
himeelf of it. 


The Broadway Tabernacle Church of this city publish a 
handsome memorial of their late pastor, entitled William 
Mackergo Taylor, Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Congregational Church, New York, 1872-1895 (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co., New York. 50 cents.) If contains thesermon.. 
preached after Dr. Taylor’s death, Sunday morning, Feb- 
ruary 10ch, by the Pastor, the Funeral Service and Address- 
by Dr. Storrs, and the Memorial Service Sunday evecing, 
February 17th, with the addresses made on that occasion. 
The Memorial contains for frontispiece a wonderfully true 
portrait. The whole makes an appropriate and very satis~ 
factory memorial. 
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Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart, 
Selected and Edited with Introduction and 
Notes. By Andrew Lang. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. Two vols. 8vo, $1 25.) 
Mr. Lang’s work as editor and his brief 
critical estimate of Scott’s character and 
genius as a poet in the Introduction are the 
main features of this new edition of Scott’s 
poems. The edition contains all the longer 
poems, ‘The Lady of the Lake,” ‘‘ Rokeby,” 
“The Lord of the Isles,’ *‘ Marmion,” 
‘The Lay” and * The Bridal of Triermain.”’ 
The selection of lyrics and ballads contains 
the best but by no means all. ‘‘ Waterloo,” 
or exampie, ‘‘ Don Roderick” and “ Harold 
the Dauntless” are omitted. The edition 
is a very convenient one and published at a 
remarkably low price.———The same pub- 
lishers offer three interesting Robinson 

Crusoe volumes by Daniel Defoe, The Life 
and Surprising Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe of York, Mariner, a second volume, 
containing The Farther Adventures of 
Robinson Crusve, Being the Second and 
Last Part of his Life, and the third volume 
of Serious Reflections During the Life and 
Surprising Adventures of Robinson Cru- 
soc, With his Vision of the Angelic World. 
Taese three are the introductory numbers 
to a new and complete edition in sixteen 
volumes of the Romances and Narratives 
by Daniel Defoe. They are edited with a 
General Introduction by George A. Aitken, 
and illustrated with etchings by J. B. 
Yeats. The sixteen volumes are to be uni- 
form in size and handsomely bound in gold 
and dark olive greep, They makea conven- 
ieat and well manufactured edition of the 
Defoe Romances and Tales. (Macmillan & 


Co., New York, $1.00 per volume.) 


The Building of a Nation. The Growth, 

Present Condition and Resources of the 
United States, with a Forecast of the Fu- 
ture. By Henry Gannett, Chief Geogra- 
pher of the Geological Survey and of the 
Tenth and Eleventh Census. (The Henry 
T. Thomas Co., New York, 82.50.) This 
s hould be a valuable book for daily :efer- 
ence, and in many respects it is so. With 
the Census before him the author should 
have little difficulty in collecting his facts. 
The physical statistics are coliected in a 
very general and elementary form; so are 
the points in the pc litical constitution of 
the country which are given rather loosely, 
as, for example, the opening statement that 
** the government of the United States isa 
pure democracy” (p. 16). It is very far 
from it, nor is the following statement at 
all correct: 

“It is in the most complete sense a govern- 

ment by the people from the smallest political 
subdivision, the township, up to the National 
Government. The machinery of government is 
absolutely controlled by the people governed. 
It is, therefore, home rule pure and simple.”’ 
It must be April Ist with this writer all 
the year round. His definite statistics, so 
far as we have examined them, are trust- 
worthy, tho we are not always clear as to 
his meaning, but he is too imaginitive and 
chetorical to indulge in prediction. The 
best to be said of his chapter on “ A Fore- 
cast of the Future” is that there is not 
much of it. On page 118 we find another 
indication of the autbor’s inability to draw 
the right inference from.his tables. It is 
undoubtedly true that tke birthrate has 
gone down among native Americans, but 
it does not follow that the immigration has 
depressed it. So, too, the native brains are 
probably the ruling element in the country ; 
but it does not follow that the foreigu im- 
migration has ‘thus far exercised but little 
nfluence upon our political, industrial and 
social life.”’ 


We bave before us a volume of extraordi- 
nery interest to persons interested in the 
diaJect studies and vernacular stories of the 
South. Louwisiana Folk Tales. In French 
Dialect and English Translation. Col- 
lected and Edited by A lcée Fortier, D. Litt. 
Professor of Romance Languages in Tulane 
University. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. $2.00) ‘The dialect 
French which forms the left hand pages at 
every opening of the book is its striking 
feature. It is cailed French only by cour- 
tesy, because the author calls it so and be- 
cause it is more French than anything else. 
But the forms and structure of the lan- 
guage have curiously disappeared in the 
use of a very simple and almost barbarous 
people. Other linguistic elements come in 
not ouly to swell the vocabulary but to 
modify the syntax and the form of the 
words. The medley of the linguistic 
sources is very curious and perhaps more 
curious still that the English seemsto have 
had more effect on the order of the words, 
than in any other way. The tales are on 
a line substantially distinct from ‘ Brer’ 
Rabbit ’ and all collections we have seen, 
tho “ Compair Lapin ’’ in these tales stands 
for “‘Brer’ Rabbit’? and acts his parts in 
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essentially the same way. We have our old 
friend the turtle, the turkey buzzard, aud 
with them a great company we have not 
met before in these Southern tales. The 
volume opens with an explanatory intro- 
duction which gives the reader his clue and 
aids him in understanding the dialect 
Frecch and the stories themselves, 


Beckonings from Little Hands. (Jobn 
D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, $1.25.) 
This little volume is beautiful without and 
within. It contains eight studies in child- 
life with designs and drawings by the au- 
thor copied by phototype process-work. 
The power and charm of the book lies in 
the appeal to moral influences for its 
scheme of family discipline and child train- 
ing. The scepter it sways is that of gentle 
power and the low, still voice that rules the 
heart. In this view of it we no more doubt 
that the book will prove irresistibly 
attractive than we doubt the permanent 
charm of the Quaker theory of the Chris- 
tian power of gentleness, purity, simplicity 
and patience. The ideal the book lays 
down for home discipline i+, however, not 
the Quaker ideal, nor is it wholly Froebel’s. 
We fear its examples might break down in 
the stern experience of reality. It is too 
much developed on the sentimental side 
and not enough, in the rougher power which 
is required to meet reality. Itis not true 
to say, as this author does, that this gentler 
way is ‘our Father’s way of dealing with 
his children. He threatens no compul- 
sion.” But He does threaten a g:eat deal. 
He meets men with stern compulsions, 
He discliplines them to hardness, He fronts 
them with frowning face and harsh voice, 
The fault we find in this otherwise delight- 
ful book is that it is too idyllic, and de- 
ficient in the elements of reality. 


As Others Saw Him. A Retrospect, A.D. 
54. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York. $1.25.) The unknown author 
of this pleasing volume writes in the per- 
son of a Jew living in the time of Christ, 
who, tho not a priest but a member of the 
Sanhedrim, attended the great council at 
the High Priest’s house, and gave there his 
reluctant vote to hand Jesus over to Pilate. 
The author’s aim is to tell the story of 
Jesus in Jerusalem from his scourging of 
the money changers from the Temple to his 
death and resurrection, and to tell it asa 
Jew of the times, of gentle and sympathetic 
spirit, would have told it. The main point 
is to introduce the Jewish element, color 
ing, circumstances. The facts as relating to 
Jesus himself are taken from the Gospels, 
and reproduced reverently in Jewish terms. 
The result is one which even the most 
fastidious may approve. It has the advan- 
tage of recalling the scene and giving ita 
realistic vividness which is sometimes lost. 
It is, of course, only a partial presentation 
of the history. The great notes of it which 
are recognized only by faith cannot, of 
course, be introduced, tho they are heard in 
the epilog. In its way the book is a decided 
freshening of the history. 


The Forty-second Volume of the Diction- 
ary of National Blography, edited by 
Sidney Lee, advances that great work in 
the general alphabet from O’Duinn to 
Owen. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$3.75.) We doubt if a historical work of 
superior interest or value than this has 
made its appearance in this decade teeming 
with histories of the first class. The edit- 
ors of this work, beginning with Leslie 
Stephen, organized these biographies on a 
basis and method of development which was 
sure to bring into the Dictionary the very 
best critical work obtainable, and the latest 
and fullest information on all points of 
British history. The portion of the vocab- 
ulary on which this number falls is not 
illuminated with as many distinguished 
names as shine in some of the volumes. 
There is a very long list of Owens, Ogil- 
vies (with the variant Ogilvy), Ogles, Old- 
fields, Olivers, with the distinguished line 
of the O’Neills, and the yet more distiu- 
guished Earls of Oxford and Dukes and 
Earls of Ormonde. The editorial force 
seems to be working vigorously and sys- 
tematically, and advancing the work at a 
rapid rate. 


. Ancient Rome and its Neighborhood, an 
Illustrated Handbook to the Rutns in the 
City and Campagna. By Robert Burn, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $2 25.) 
This bandbook is intended to serve the 
double purpose of a book for general read- 
ers and of a guide book to the ancient ruins 
in and around Rome, for which latter pur- 
pose it may be had bound in a convenient, 
flexible cover. It is illustrated with a large 
number of engravings and phototypes, 
showing the exact condition of the monu- 
ments at the present time. The book is ar- 
ranged in a systcmatic order and illustrated 


with an abundance of good maps. Its par- 
ticular merit, as compared with other hand- 
books of Rome, is the incorporation into it 
of the material gleaned in the recent ex- 
plorations of the ancient city. Much of this 
matter is of great enough importance to 
make the preparation and possession of a 
book like Mr. Burn’s a welcome boon to 
the traveler and the student. 


The Ingenious Gentleman, Don Quixote 
of La Mancha. By Miquel De Cervantes 
Saavedra. Done into English by Henry 
Edward Watts. A New Edition With 
Notes, Original and Selected. In Four 
Volumes, (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
#200 per vol.) We have before us this first 
volume of a book-lover’s edition of *‘ Don 
(Quixote,” in four volumes, with rough mar- 
gins, good hand-made paper, perfect type 
and presswork. The text of the translation 
has been revised and amended throughout. 
The notes have been shortened and at the 
same time increased in number. A few in 
the edition of 1888 have been omitted. A 
chapter on “Spanish Ballads” has been 
added to the appendix, and an ‘Itinerary ”’ 
illustrated with a sketch map to show the 
tracks assigned to the knight in bis three 
sallies. The edition, when complete, is to 
contain a new and enlarged Biography of 
Cervantes with a Bibliography of his works 
and translations in dll languages. 

The Harris Publishing Co., Importers 
and Publishers of Books on Outdoor Sports 
19 Park Place, send us Part VI of The 
Fishes of North Amertca that are Caught 
on Hook and Line, By William C, Harris, 
Kditor of The American Angler, ‘Toe pres- 
ont part contains, besides the descriptive 
letter press, two full page plates colored to 
the life of the Eastern Pond Pickerel 
(luctus reticulatus) and of the kingfish, 
barbor Whiting (Menticorrhus nebulosus). 
The-e colored plates are full folio size, 
12x18 inches. The work is issued in forty 
monthly parts at $1.50 per part. The fish 
portraits are first painted from nature in 
oil and then reproduced on stone in colors. 
The work is monumental in its character 


as respects the habits and biology of the - 


fish and as respects the attempt to catch 
and fix in art expression the evanascent 
hues of these finny inhabitants in their 
crystalline haunts. 


The Frederick A. Stokes Company (New 
York, $1.50) have collected into one solidly 
made serviceable volume the several num- 
bers of the Murrey cookery series, published 
by them. They now appear under the one 
title of The Murrey Collection of Cookery 
Books. By Thomas J. Murrey. Mr, Murrey 
is the well-known authority who gave cele- 
brity to the *‘ Continental” in Philadelphia 
as long us he presided over its kitchen, and 
is well known by his numerous and excel- 
lent handbooks on different departments 
of the culinary art. The present volume 
combines in one his treatises, ‘ Fifty 
Soups,” ‘' Fifty Salads,” *‘ Breakfast Dain- 
ties,’ ‘“‘ Puddings and Dainty Desserts,” 
“The Book of Entrées,” ‘Cooking for In- 
valids,” ‘* Practical Carving,” ** Luncheon,” 
‘Oysters and Fish” and, the last of all, 
“The Chafing Dish,”’ 


Public Library Handbook, Denver, By 
the Public Library of Lenver. (The Car- 
son-Harper Co., Denver. 65 cents in cloth, 
35 cents, paper.) This is a manual that has 
grown out of a public need, and which is 
addressed to that need in the various spe- 
cial forms in which it arises. It gives brief 
aud practical suggestions how to look for 
books, how to get them into the public lib- 
raries, how to find what is wanted there, 
how to get it out, how to select, arrange 
and manage a public library so as to make 
it reach its objects in the simplest and 
most direct way. ‘The minual is gotten up 
in very handsome form, and _ illustrated 
with working diagrams which exhibit very 
neatly and intelligibly the methods which 
are proposed. The manual has evidently 
been developed by a company of librarians, 
and is designed for readers who are to use 
or manage libraries. 


We may now add to the notice published 
by us March 28th, of the new and elegant 
edition of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, edited 
by Thomas J. Wise, that Part IV has now 
appeared with five full-page engraved de- 
signs and other illustrations by Walter 
Crane. The feature of this edition, thus far 
at least, is the antique and artistic form 
given to it by the combined endeavor of the 
publisher and illustrator. The square 8vo 
form, the antique, uncut Holland frame 
laid paper and the type, blend admirably 
with Mr. Crane's symbolical designs, done 
as they are in the old style and turning on 
themes contained inthe poem. The edition 
is published by George Allen, Ruskio 
House, London, and sold in New York by 
Macmillan & Co. (83.00.) 
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John Brown Among the Quukers, and 
Other Sketches. By Irving B. Richman, 
Consul-General of the United States to 
Switzerland. (L. B. Abdill, Des Moines, Ta, 
$1.00.) This is a fresh and interesting series 
of sketches, published under the auspices 
of ‘The Historical Department of Iowa,” 
The first paper throws some new light on 
the early relations and training of John 
Brown among the Quakers of Iowa. The 
others turn on events and movements con- 
nected with the early history of that State, 
They have, without exception, the interest 
of the heroic period. If any exception to 
this remark is required it applies to the 
paper on Nauvoo and the prophet, which re- 
lates to certain rather obscure phases of 
early Mormonism. 


Littel’s Living Age holds its way undis- 
turbed on the line laid down more than fif- 
ty-one years ayo. We have before us the 
two hundred and fourth bound volume 
from the beginning. Some, perhaps most 
of the publications from which its selections 
were drawn, are still represented in its list ; 
but the new Reviews and Monthlies that 
have risen since to their fame greatly out- 
number them. Meantime the old plan with 
which it was begun, of making it the intel- 
lectual picture of the age, so far as this can 
be done by representative selections in 
prose and verse goes on, and while week by 
week the Age finds it»elf reviewed in Mr, 

Stead’s Review of Reviews, quarter by quar- 
ter it finds itself reflected in the represent- 
ative selections of Littell’s Living Age. 

A Wheel withina Wheel, How] Learned 
to Ride the Bicycle, with Some Reflections 
by the Way. By Frances KE. Willard, 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, 
56 cents.) ‘‘Gladys” is the name of Miss 
Willard’s wheel, and this book tells 
how, amid many vicissitudes and experi- 
ences, she learned to ride it and enjoy it 
when she was well past her fifty-seventh 
birthday. The bicycle narrative is a thread 
for stringing on it other matters of weight- 
ier import, which are suggested by the s.t- 
uation and lie near the great purposes of 
Miss Willard’s life. The book is graceful 
in all ways; and its words of wisdom gain 
much from the setting of a gracious intro- 
duction, 


Mary of Nazareth and her Family. A 
Scripture Study. By S. M. Merrill, D.D., 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
(Hunt & Eaton, New York. 85cents.) This 
little book restates the New Testamert 
argument for what has been the preponder- 
ating Protestant view of the relation be- 
tween James the Just and our Lord. A 
brief summary will be found in Schaff’s 
“Encyclopedia of Religious Kaowledge,”’ 
together with a statement of the patristic 
argument which is not introduced by 
Bishop Merrill. His book is a good picture 
of Jewish domestic relations and of the 
early home life of our Lord. 


Picturesque Detroit and Environs with 
its 1,000 illustrative views (Picturesque 
Publishing Co., Northampton, Mass., $2.00), 
makes a great impression of the wealth, 
beauty and public spirit of Detroit. The 
heliotype illustrations are packed closely 
on every page of the handsome quarto, and 
the space between is devoted to descriptive 
letter-press, in fine, clear-cut type beauti- 
fully imprinted, and wh ch contains the re- 
cent and the early history of the town. 


The Macmillans are publishing a new 
uniform edition, in six volumes, many of 
them revised, of The Prose Tales of Rud- 
yard Kipling. The six volumes are bound 
in handsomely designed blue cambric, in 
uniform 12mo size, and sold at $7.50 the set, 
put up ina box. The set complete includes 
‘ Life’s Handicap,” “The Light that 
Failed,” ‘‘ Tae Naulahka,” ‘‘ Under the De- 
odoras,”’ *‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,” and 
“Soldiers Three.”’ 

We have received from the Honorable 
Commissioner the Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education for the Year 1891-92. 
Volume I, containing Part I, and Volume 
If, containing Parts If and III. (Govera- 
ment Printing Office, Washington.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Miss AUGUSTA LARNED has collected @ 
volume of her poems which will soon be 
published. 

....Mrs. Humphry Ward begins the only 
serial that she has ever contributed to 4 
magazine in Scribner’s for May—‘ The 
Story of Bessie Costrell.’’ 

....The author of “The Crozier and the 
Keys,”’ noticed in our last issue, is the Rev 
J. Sanders Reed, to whom our apologies are 
due for the omission of his surname. 


....One of the fads of the day is the col- 
lection of posters. The May Scribner has & 
short article describing the origin acd 
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growth of the poster habit in France, with 
many illustrations of some of the best work 
of Chéret, Willette and other masters of 
the art. 

....Charles Scribner's Sons have just 
published a new and enlarged edition of 
that admirable and useful book ** How to 
Know the Wild Flowers,” by Mrs. William 
Starr Dapa, in which we call special atten- 
tion to the drawings from nature, by 
Marion Satterlee. 

_...“ The Life and Letters of the Late 
Prof. E. A. Freeman,” edited by the Rev. 
W. R. Stephens, Dean of Winchester, is to 
he published by Macmillan & Co. in two 





crown octavo volumes, with portraits, and 
a copy of an original sketch of Mr. Freeman 


seated at his study table. 


.. Judge Henry KE. Howland, who has 
been an enthusiastic golfer since the found- 
ing of the Shirnecock Hills Golf Club, 
writes a very amusing account of the game 
for the May Scribner, with illustrations by 
A. B. Frost (another persistent player) and 
pictures of the most notable club houses, 

..The chief literary work which Mr. 
Gladstone has on hand at the present time 
is one on which he has been working for the 

last ten years in the short holidays of his 
crowded public life. This is a new edition 
of Bishop Butler, with Annotations. Mr. 
Gladstone’s book is to be in two volumes, 
The text will be in one, the annotations in 


another, 


...Albert Lynch, whose drawings in 
Scrilmer’s Magazine and cover designs 
for The Ladies’ Home Journal are among 
our recent notable art work, is a Peruvian 
by birth, but of English parentage, thirty- 
three years of age, and of retiring disposi- 
tion. He is unmarried and lives in Paris. 
His work is said to command good prices. 
His panel of ‘‘ Spring ’’ won the admiration 
of the French art critics and the public to 
such an unusual degree that the painting 
was sold for a fabulous sum toa private 
Paris buyer. The Ladies’ Home Journal 
has acquired all publication rights to this 
painting, and it will serve as one of the 
cover designs for that magazine. 


...“ Under the Man Fig” is the siugular 
title uf a novel soon to be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., by Mrs. M. E. M. 
Davis, of New Orleans. The scene is laid 
in Texas. and the time is during the Civil 
War. Mr. Cary’s Life of George William 
Curtis was one of the six books most in de- 
mand during February io twenty repre- 
sentative American cities. Dr. Justin 
Winsor has prepared a volume entitled 
“The Mississippi Basin,’’ to follow his ‘‘Car- 
tier to Frontenac.”? It covers the struggle 
in America between England and France 
from 1697 to 1763, and is fully illustrated 
with maps of that period. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., will publish it early in May. 


.-Three years ago the readers of Har- 
per’s Young People formed themselves 
into an order of the ‘‘ Round Table,” the 
Order to hold a great reunion in the New York 
State Building at che World’s Fair, its mem- 
bership having run up to nearly a quarter 
of a million of members, who live in every 
country under the sun. They trade stamps, 
hold photographic exhibits, study flowers 
and minerals, correspond with each other, 
get up entertainments, and organize local 
societies which form the nucleus of school 
and town libraries. In recognition of the 
Order, the publishers of Harper’s Young 
People have changed the name of that peri- 
odical to Harper's Round Table. They 
Mean to maintain its general character, but 
have greatly enlarged its scope and its size. 
The first issue under the new name appears 
April 30th. The Order is now earning 
money to build a schoolhouse for the boys 
at Good Will Farm, Me., and they have 
$2,000 of the sum in hand. Anybody may 
become a “Knight” or “Lady” of the 
Round Table. There are no fees nor obli- 
gations. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NATURAL HISTORY CATALOGUE 
AND SPORTING 
OF BOOKS FOR 
SPORTSMEN AND NATURALISTS, 
cv?” Send name and addres‘, with 2-cent stamp, 


For BEST LIST OF BOOKS, in 


Botany, Entamology. Ornithology, Cone haloes: Geol 
gy, Natural History and Biology. 
F ire J Arms aobot Field Sports, and Travels, 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher and Bookseller, 
18 Arch St., ROSTON, MASS, 














COMFORTABLE INCOME 
WITHIN YOUR REACH 
AS A WORKER FOR THE 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


Tue Cosmoro.itan is just now engaged in 
making a special effort, and is offering unusual 
opportunities to those who desire to become 
its representatives. Fully the equal of the 


$3.00 or $4.00 magazines, it is sold at $1.50 a 


year ; gives 1560 pages each year, with over 
1200 illustrations. Its contributors include 
the most famous writers and most noted ar- 
tists of the world, It is not surprising then 
that it was the most gg, ein maga- 
zine in America in 1894. It has only to be seen 
to be appreciated. In addition to its regular 
commission to agents, an extraordinary bonus 
is being offered forthe next six months tothose 
who will make desirable representatives, with 
a view to increasing ¢ irculation inthe smaller 
cities and country « Sistric ts. Address 
Cosmopouitan. Irvington-on-Hudson, N. y. 
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JOAN'S PRIVALE STANDAKD 


JOAN 


THE SECOND 


HARPER’S 


HERE SOME OF 

A new and fascinating chap 
ter of French history. . .. Opens 
-with unusual attractiveness.— 
Christian Work, New York. 

The opening instalment of 
what promises to be one of the 
greatest of historical novels. 
Boston Home Journal. 

Charmingly done. — Chicago 
News. 


ARE 





A sympathetic tribute to the 
Maid of Orleans, 
Chicago Mail. 


Evening Gazette, Boston. 


interest.— Boston Beacon. 


Corporal ” 
Transcript. 


NOW READY - Published by 
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Minions 


OF ARC 


INSTALMENT IN 


MAGAZINE 


THE PRESS NOTICES: 

Promises to furnish a chapter 
of historical fiction of intense in- 
terest.— Literary World, Boston. 

Charmingly done and intease- 


= 
LAY 


ly interesting. — Mew Orleans 
Picayune. 
An absorbingly _ interesting 


article.—Buffalo Enquirer. 

The opening chapters are as 
singular as they are interesting. 
— Standard, Chicago. 

Opens with unusual attrac- 





well told.— 
tiveness.—Rochester Herald. 
Opens in an impressive manner, and bids fair to give a perfect 
reproduction of the life of a brave 


In its firm grasp of the characteristics of a momentous epoch, its 
fresh, vivid, life-like depiction of one of the most remarkable per- 
sonalities that the world has ever known, as well as in the pict- 
uresque charm of its style, it is sure to be regarded with profound 


The romance is of a higher character than Trilby even seems 
io be held—an heroic character, Joan of Arc.-—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Catholics will be interested in reading the life of this noble 
woman, told‘in the charming and sympathetic style of a gifted 
novelist. —Catholic News, New York. 

The Napoleon craze is waning, but it looks as if the “ Little 
would have a successor in 


The Messrs. Harper are not in the habit of stimulating the sale of 
their publications by sensational advertising, but in this case they 
have set the public to guessing.—Boston Herald. 


and unselfish woman.—Saturday 


“Joan. of Arc.” — Boston’ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
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D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books. 


Actual Africa; 


Or, THE COMING CONTINENT. A Tour of 
Exploration. By FRANK VINCENT, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Around and About .South 
America,” “In and Oat of Central 
Awerica,” etc. With Map and 104 full- 
page Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 

This thorough and comprehensive work furnishes 

a survey of theentire continent which this experi- 
enced trave'er has circumnavigated in addition to 
his inland explorations. The latter have included 
journeys in northern Africa, Madagascar, southern 
Africa, and an expedition into the Congo country 
which has covered fresh ground. His book has the 
distinction of presenting a comprehensive summary 
instead of offering an account of one special district. 
It is more elaborately illustrated than any book 
upon the subject, and contains a large map carefully 
corrected to date. 


The Gods, Some Mortals, 
and Lord Wickenham. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, autbor of ‘‘ Some 
Emotions and a Moral,” etc. With Por 
trait of the Author. 12mo. Cloth, $150. 

The author of **Some Emotions and a Moral” pre- 

sents in this book her most ambitious work. She has 
written, not a study, or a collection of epigrams, but 
a complete novel, in which she has gone deeper and 
further than in any previous essay. Her brilliancy 
of thought and style is familiar, but her admirers 
will find a new force in the sustaine! power with 
which she has drawn some remarkable characters 
and worked out an impressive theme, 


The Story of Sonny Sahib. 


By Mrs. EvVERARD Cores (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan), author of “ Vernon’s Aunt,” 
‘A Daughter of To-day,” “An Ameri- 
can Girl in London,” etc. With 10 full- 
page Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


This little romance of youthful heroism will fas- 
cinate older and younger readers alike. Itis a story 
of the Indian Mutiny and the years which immedi- 
ately followed. 


Eve’s Ransom. 
A Novel. By GEORGE GISSING, author of 
* Denzil Quarrier,” ‘“ The Odd Women,” 
“ New Grub Street,” ete. No. 165, Town 


and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00, 
Mr. Gissing’s strong and significant work isex- 


hibited at its best in this well-wrought study of Lon- 
don and provincial life. The London Academy has 
sald recently, “ Now the public appears ready to re- 
ceive inthe same library parcel Rudyard Kipling’s 
jungle epic, Mr. Crockett, Mr. Weyman. and Mr. 
George Gissing.’ 

For sale by all booksellers: or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIrtTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


. 
The Impregnable City. 

A Novel. By MAX PEMBERTON, author of 
“The Iron Pirate,” ‘Jewel Mysteries,” 
etc. $1.25. 

Max Pemberton is a rising young writer of whom 
great things are expected. Jewel Mysteries "’ 
met with a wide appreciation last autumn. and in the 


novel pow issned he has produced a strong bit of work 
which will give him a place among the new novelists. 


Melting Snows. 


Translated from the German by 
$1 25. 


A Novel. 
MARGARET SYMONDS, 
“This prettiest of modern German stories. Youth 

and first love and the awakenirg of the human soul, 
treated with the frankest romantictsm, are the au- 
thor'’s themes, but he handles his anbjects in a mas- 
terly wav. e have read no boo’ for vears which is 
as exquisite in its simple poetry as this.” 


Scottish Sketches. 


By AMELIA E. BARR. $1.25. Having ac- 
quired the plates and copyright of this 
book. it is now reissued in uniform style 
with the other works of its popular author. 
Whenever Mrs. Barr has written of the life and 

characteristics of the Scottish folk she has appeared 

at her best, becanse of that intimate tonch by which, 


from her kindred acquaintance with the people, she 
has enriched her art. 


. 
The Memoirs 
of a Protestant. 

Condemued to the galleys of France for his 

religion. Written by himself and trans 

lated by Oliver Goldsmith. Introduction 

by Austin Dobson. Limited to 1,000 copies 

for England and America. 2 Vols. $2.50. 
= Anart from the extraordinary interestand veracity 
of this work these merits condemn it: first, it isa 
contemporary ve'sion, demonstrably from 
amith’s pen, as proven by Mr. Dobson; second, 
Goldsmith's earliest anpearance ip book form, and it 


is es delightful to read as anv of his early journey- 
work with its unique and peculiar charm. 


Cycling for Health and 
Pleasure. 
An indispensable guide to the Successful 
Use of the Wheel. By LUTHER H. PORTER. 
With illustrations. Cloth. 16mo, $1.00. 





DODD, MEAD & & COMPANY 
« Sth Ave.ard 21st St., New York... ! 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


April 25, 1895. 


OUR GREAT LINCOLN NUMBER. 


Special Electrotype Edition, containing the Forty-two Articles on Abraham Lincoln, with Editorials. 


Opinions of the Press and Correspondents. 


AN ISSUE OF ABSORBING INTEREST AND LASTING VALUE. 


LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS AND OTHERS. 


I bave been reading by installments THE INDEPENDENT 
of April 4th, the Lincoln Number. It is a remarkable 
number, almost a volume in itself, and filled with very 
interesting and often original information respecting the 
unigue persovality and able administration of the great 
War President. These papers are worthy of being pre- 
served in some permanent form. 


Pres. FRANKLIN W. Fisk. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


I wapvt to express my admiration for the number of THE 
INDEPENDENT which contains Lincoln reminiscences by so 
many different people. It calls to my mind the time be 
was in Meriden just before the April election in 1860. I re- 
member very well introducing him to a Meriden audience, 

U.S. Senator O. H. PLATT. 

Meriden, Conn. 

The Lincoln Number 48a magnificent issue of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. I congratulate vou upon it, and hope that your 
years will be many for still planning to equal what even 
you, with all your breadth of plan and energetic enter- 
prise, can hardly hope to surpass. Dr. R. S. SToRRs. 

Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Allow me to congratulate you on your success, as I be- 
lieve, in making the issue the best number of the best and 
ablest journal that I have had the pleasure of reading. 

1 spent the larger part of the 7th inst. in reading it, and 
wish I had time to readit again. I sincerely hope you 
may bea young man a great while longer. 


JOHN A. CARPENTER. 
Patnam National Bank, Conn. 


It seems to me I cannot better serve my country, my 
fellow citizens, and the cause of truth and liberty, which I 
love, than by spending sixty cents of my slender income in 
furnishing some of my friends copies of that famous Lin- 
coln Number of THE INDEPENDENT, issued April 4th. My 
fear is, the edition bas long since been exhausted; and, if 
80, please let me know and I will try to make the best pos- 
sible use of the one copy I have. 

D. H. CLAPP, 


Missionary of A. B. C. F. M., Shansi, China. 
Oberlin, O. 


As an old friend and subscriber, I want to thank you for 
your Liocoln Number of the 4th inst. 

I take the liberty to ask you to send me of that issue as 
many numbers as the inclosed one dollar will pay for, for 
circulation. I wish] were able to place acopy in every fam- 
ilyin the United States; at least in every Republican’s 
hands. E. MorGAN, M.D. 

Ripon, Wis. 


Inclosed find ove dollar, for which please send me ten 
copies of the Lincoln Number of THE INDEPENDENT. It 
ought to advertise your paper well, this Lincoln Number. 
I think all your subscribers will heartily appreciate your 
enterprise in providing such a grand Thanksgiving dinner. 
May we all be thankful for having such a memory to 
cherish, the incarnation of every good principle that has 
made our civilization what it is. 


H. M. HASKELL. 
Palmer, Mich. 


I am not willing to omit my personal and hearty thanks 
to you and your associates for the pleasure you have con- 
ferred by “ Abrabam Lincoln—the Thirtieth Anniversary 
of his Assassination.’’ It isa newspaper group of which 
the great martyr is the commanding center that cannot in 
our day be equaled. Pres, JOSEPH F, TUTTLE. 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


You could not have donea better thing for your sub- 
scribers than to put together such a combination of rare 
incidents in Lincoln’s life. I should toink a small book 
comprising these articles would be a very successful enter- 
prise financially, as well as doing the public a great favor. 


Hon. Joun V. Ww , 
Chicago, I), N FARWELL 


I can truly say thatit is an exhibition of newspaper en- 
terprise that you may justly be proud of. 

So full a description of the every-day life of one of the 
noblest men that ever lived is deeply interesting. 


Hon. J. W. } NING. 
Putnam, Conn. MANKING 


T have read in the Lincoln Number with great interest 
the very remarkable collection of tributes in THE INDE- 
FENDENT, They are exceedingly valuable contribytions to 





what is becoming a very important cult with us, and seems 
destined to occupy a separate place in our political and 
patriotic literature—the Lincoin study. 

The continuing vigor and enterprise of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are weekly evidences that Mr. Gladstone and Bis- 
marck have on this side the Atlantic an equally grand ex- 
ample of useful and beautiful mature years. I do not like 
the phrase “ old age.”’ CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 

New York City. 


The publication of this special number, devoted to Lin- 
coln, has aroused an additional interest in the man in this 
locality at least. To-night the Christian Endeavor Society 
of the First Presbyterian Church will hold a meeting in 
commemoration of his death and assassination, directly 
inspired by the publication of the above number of your 
paper. M. D. LATHROPE. 

Carbondale, Penn. arora 

Can you send me, an old subscriber, an extra number of 
THE INDEPENDENT of April 4th, the Lincoln Number? It 
strikes me that if the Lincoln articles were reprinted in a 
paper booklet, it would be much sought for as a most 
interesting memorial for preservation. 


Rev. C. K. McHare. 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Allow me tosay that your Lincoln Number is a great 
achievement. It enables us of sixty to live over in the 
pleasantest manner the life of the War, and gives those of 
thirty a chance to know how brightly character shone out 
on that dark background. Rev. T. S. PoTWIN. 

Hartford, Conn. 


This symposium on Liucoln has come to me as a great 
answer to my long felt want. I would like to write much 
of my pleasant emotions, both sentimental and instruct- 
ive, asI read it; but I will not. I simply want to say that 
as @ young man, born too late to know anything of the 
great and noble man, I thank you for this masterly and 
varied presentation of his life and character. 

Rev. GEo. W. LOVE. 

Lanesboro, Mass. 9s os O cs 

THE INDEPENDENT has brought forth many Vine special 
editions, but this is certainly the best one. 


H. W. HARRIS. 
Alliance, O, 


I bave read the Abraham Lincoln number of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT with the keenest enjoyment. To carry toa 
successful completion a task of such magnitude as tbis 
gathering together of Lincoln letters proves buyond all 
doubt that, THE INDEPENDENT is the greatest and most 
enterprising paper in America to-day. These letters 
by all means should be printed in book form with the added 
attraction of a few striking pictures. May the power of 
THE INDEPENDENT never grow less is the wish of 

A. G. CoBURN, of Jos. Horne & Co. 

Pittsburg, Penn. 


It is a magnificent thing, a monument to your enter- 
prize. Itsurpasses the Electrical number of some time 
ago which, at the time, seemed about the furthest reach 
to which asingle issue could go. 


Rev. Wm. J. A. GRIER. 
Bellevue, Penn. 


Every ove bere is talking about the Linccln Number, and 
all say, ‘‘ Put those articles in book form.” 
T. V. JOHNSTON. 
Pittsburg, Penn. 


Let me congratulate you on the wonderful Lincoln Num- 
ber of THE INDEPENDENT. There is enough material in it 
to make a book. I preached last night on Abraham Lin- 
coln and used THE INDEPENDENT freely. 


Rev. G. T. REYNOLDs. 
E.izabeth, Penn. 


I consider the Liucoln issue the best you have sent out 
for three years (the time of my acquaintance with the 
paper). . MARIET D. BARKER. 

Washington, D. C. 


Allow me to say that of all the celebrated numbers pub- 
lished this seems to surpass them all in general interest. 
I hope it may be put into boek form. 


J. Q. ADAMS. 
Gilford, N. H. 


I thank you for the Lincoln Number of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. Abraham Lincoln was the greatest American of our 
time. Ex-Senator J. R. DoouitTe. 

Chicago, Jl, 


In the presence of the multiplied histories of Napoleon 
now filling our magazines and newspapers, it is refreshing 
as cold water to a thirsty soul to read in contrast your 
thrilling group of memorials of ourown Abraham Lin- 
coln, 

Their publication is a stimulus to both religion and pa- 
triotism—a notable public benefit. 

I wanta few copies to send to friends, where they will do 
good. Gro. L. WHITE, 

Sage College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


I have enjoyed the reading of the Lincoln Number so 
much that I feel like giving a fewof my friends the same 
pleasure. S. M. SWAN. 

Johnstown, Penn. tio 

The Lincolu Number (April 4th) of THE INDEPENDENT 
is the finest number of any paper or magazine I ever saw. 


J. N. HALLOCK. 
Southold, N. Y. 


I have enjoyed this number very much and consider it 
alone worth the whole year’s subscription. 


M. P. SMITH. 

Truro, Nova Scotia. ree 

The Lincolu Number of THE INDEPENDENT is a capital 
issue, and all the articles on Mr. Lincoln are exceedingly 
interestiog. I suppose Mr. Lincoln would not have been 
nominated for the Presidency if he had not made the 
Cooper Union speech. GEO. C. HOLT. 

New York City. 


Such a contribution to the memory. of our greatest 
President deserves the thanks and appreciation of every 
American. You have done an excellent work iu present- 
ing these sketches of the man. 


CHaAs. R. TROWBRIDGE. 
Baltimore, Md. 





EXTRACTS FROM EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


ONE NOTCH AHEAD. 


When it comes to symposiums THE INDEPENDENT is hard 
to surpass; and Jast week’s splendid collection of articles 
relating to Lincolo is one notch ahead of anything our con- 
temporary has‘done in this line.—The Congregationalist. 


ANOTHER MASTERLY JOURNALISTIC FEAT. 


It will amply repay our readers to send a dime to the 
New York INDEPENDENT for the Lircoln Number (April 4th) 
of that paper. Issued to commemorate the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the assassination of our martyred President, 
which took place April 14th, 1865, it contains seventy-eight 
columns of the most absorbingly interesting reminiscences 
of Lincoln by forty-two writers who personally knew or 
were intimately associated with him. The reading of this 
memorial number will in. press every one with the value 
Lincoln put upon prayer and his profound faith in the in- 
terposition of Almighty God in the affairs of men and na- 
tions. This Lincoln number is only another of THE INDE- 
PENDENT’S masterly journalistic feats.—The Workman. 


EXCEEDINGLY INTERESTING MATTER. 


Abraham Lincoln was one of the greatest Americans the 
world has seen; and THE INDEPENDENT for April 4th is 
one of the greatest issues of that peerless paper, inasmuch 
as it presents nearly thirty pages of new, exceedingly in- 
teresting, and valuable matter relating to Lincoln in con- 
nection with the thirtieth anniversary of his assassination. 
The articles are tributes from soldiers, statesmen and citi- 
zens, who are spoken of as the ‘‘associates of the great 
President.”’ The reading of these articles by men 
who kvew Mr. Lincoln, deepens the conviction that he was 
one of the world’s very greatest men.—Morning Star. 


A NUMBER OF EXTRAORDINARY VALUE. 


The issue of THE INDEPENDENT for April 4th, is one of 
extraordinary value, being chiefly devoted to the work 
and memory of the greatest of Americans, Abraham Lin- 
coln. Forty odd writers contribute twenty-five pages of 
reminiscences, comments and tributes of various kinds to 
the symposium. The paper contains, in all, forty-eight 
pages, and its contents »re of permanent value. No name 
in our history, except Washington’s, can be mentioned by 
the side of Lincoln’s; he stards in many respects a8 4 
unique product of our American soil and our Western 
civilization.—Central Christian Advocate. 


A MARVEL OF JOURNALISTIC ENTERPRISE. 


THE INDEPENDENT of April 4th isa Lincoln Number 
and, as usual, is @ marvel of journalistic enterprise. It 
contains forty-eight pages, twenty-five and a half of which 
are devoted wholly to the life, labors, and assassination of 
the great emancipator. The articles and reminisceaces are 
from the pens of some of the most eminent men and womeR 
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of this country. . . . The va'ue of this issue, from a 
historical standpoint alone, is very great, while the amount 
of interesting, instructive, patriotic reading matter it con- 
tains is truly marvelous.—Religious Telescope. 


CONTRIBUTORS WHO KNEW LINCOLN. 


THE INDEPENDENT of last week was devoted almost 
wholly tu tributes to Abraham Lincoln, in memory of the 
thirtieth auniversary of his assassination. These tribates 
were very largely from men who in some way had excep- 
tional opportunities of knowing Mr. Lincoln.—Zion’s Ad- 
vocate. 

AN ADMIRABLE SYMPOSIUM. 


The New York INDEPENDENT this week has an admirable 
symposium on Abrabam Lincoln. It consists of tributes 
from his associates, incidents and stories illustrative of his 
character, and facts about his speeches in New York and 
New England. The papers are valuable contribu- 
tions to literature concerning the great emancipator, 
throwing new light on his character, his motives and his 
acts.—Hartford Post. 


VALUABLE AND INTERESTING. 

THE INDEPENDENT of this week devo'es twenty five of 
its capacious and well printed pages to an exposition of 
Abraham Lincoln, his character, his history, his qualities, 
his peculiarities, and his achievements. The press of the 
day contains nothing more interesting or more valuable 
than this—New York Sun, 


ABLE AND THOROUGH TREATMENT. 


The life and character of Abraham Lincoln are discussed 
by forty famous Americans in twenty-seven pages of the 
New York INDEPENDENT of April 4th. It is one of the 
ablest and most thorough treatments of the subject ever 
made of the great emancipator.—New York Age. 


A PAPER WORTHY TO BE PRESERVED. 


Last week THE INDEPENDENT devoted twenty-six pages 
to reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln. Among the forty 
contributors were Gen. O. O. Howard, Henry L. Dawes, 
Frederick W. Seward, Henry C. Bowen and George S. Bout- 
well, and the matter printed is so valuable that the paper 
will be filed for reference. The people who felt 
bitterly toward Lincoln previous to his death now speak 
of him inthe greatest kindness, and some of them look 
upon him as a mortal who was inspired. He is a stalwart 
figure in our history, standing next to Washington ; and 
we rejoice that THE INDEPENDENT made a successful ap- 
peal to forty writers who were able to give personal rem- 
iniscences of the patient man whose shoulders supported 
the heaviest burden of the Civil War.—Ilurf, Field and 
Farm. 

VALUABLE CONTRIBUTIONS, 


The New York INDEPENDENT this week has an admirable 
symposium on Abraham Lincoln. It consists of tributes 
from his associates, incidents and stories illustrative of bis 
character, and facts about his speeches in New York and 
New England. Among these is a paper by the venerable 
editor, Henry C. Bowen. The papers are valuable contri- 
butions to the literature concerning the great emancipa- 
tor, throwing new light on his character, his motives and 
his acts.—Putnam (Conn ) Patriot. 


A RICH BILL OF FARE, 


We shall do our readers a service by calling their atten- 
tion toa very notable and valuable collection of articles 
which the New York INDEPENDENT presents in its most re- 
cent issue. The publishers bave +reized upon the approach- 
ing thirtieth anniversary of the assassination of President 
Lincoln to obtain a discussion of various phases of his life, 
character and work by very many distinguished men. The 
series of articles covers seventy-eight columns, and, 
if printed in duodecimo, would make « respectable volume. 
The number is well worthy of preservation along with 
other Lincoln literature, to which it makes a fresh and val- 
uable contribution. This is only a partial list of 
the extraordinarily rich bill of fare which is served up and 
which would greatly delight those who revere the memory 
of the martyred President who saved the Union and de- 
stroyed slavery.—Fall River, Mass., Duily News. 


AN ISSUE OF INTENSE AND PERMANENT VALUE. 

THE INDEPENDENT published last week a most notable 
issue devoted to reminiscences and estimates of Lincoln by 
celebrated men and women who had known him. Much 
of the matter has never before appeared io print, and is of 
intense and permanent value.—Fremont, O., Journal. 


MOST ORIGINAL MATTER ABOUT LINCOLN. 


Thirty years have passed away since President Lincoln 
Was assassinated, and the returning anniversary of that 
reat blow to this country recalls vividly the trying times 
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through which he had to pass. Last week the New York 
INDEPENDENT issued a Lincoln edition, which contained a 
greater amount of original matter from living writers 
who were intimate with Livcoln than we have ever seen 
collected under one general head before.—Jimes, Elmer, 
N. J. 

A REMARKABLE JOURNALISTIC ACHIEVEMENT. 


The New York INDEPENDENT of April 4th was a Lincoln 
Number, and it seems to us the most remarkable and val- 
uable number of a religious journal ever published in 
Ameiica. This is equivalent to saying that it was the 
most notable journalistic achievement of the religious 
press of the world.—Northern Christian Advocate. 


LINCOLN’S CHARACTER VIVIDLY PORTRAYED. 


We most heartily congratulate THE INDEPENDENT upon 
its issue of April 4th, the Lincoln Number. We aie ac- 
customed to see evidences of its enterprise in the admirable 
symposiums which appear from time to time in its pages; 
but none of them perhaps has been so striking as this and 
so generally interesting. There may be places where the 
events of the life of our great martyred President are more 
fully told, but we bave found no place where the character 
of the man himself bas been more vividly protrayed than 
in these reminiscent sketches by men who were associated 
with him in the crowning period of his life.—Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


ENTERPRISE NOT EXCELLED. 


The Lincoln Number of THE INDEPENDENT has not been 
excelled in enterprise by anytbing in the secular press for 
many years. Itisa fine illustration of the possibilities of 
journalism under religious control. The much-heralded 
features of our magazives show nothing to excel this quiet, 
matter of fact work of the great religious weekly.—Chris. 
tian Standard, Cincinnati, O. 


UNEQUALED COLLECTION OF ARTICLES. 


The Lincoln Number of THE INDEPENDENT is superb. No 
such collection of fresh Lincoln material hasever been pub- 
lished in a newspaper, Our hat is off to THE INDEPERDENT. 
Well done !—Epworth Herald, 


MORE INTERESTING THAN MOST BOOKS, 


The New York INDEPENDENT of April 4th is certainly a 
most remarkable number. The subject of the issue is 
Abraham Lincoln. There are nearly fifty articles, proba- 
bly, written about that celebrated man, by statesmen, lit- 
erary men, actors, lawyers, judges, soldiers, editors, pri- 
vate secretaries, ministers, telegraph operators. Most of 
the writers came in contact with him, and relate their ex- 
periences. It is a remarkable compilation. There is far 
more interesting and useful reading matter inthe number, 
in quantity, than the majority of bound books contain ; 
and the number has still more valuable matter.— Herald 
of Gospel Liberty. 


AN INVALUABLE NUMBER. 


Forty-two tributes to Abraham Lincolo, from his asso- 
ciates, are a part of the invaluable Lincoln Number of THE 
INDEPENDENT, and will serve to enshrine his memory in 
the hearts of our rising generation. THkt INDEPENDENT'S 
symposium should be put iato book form, and made a per- 
manent addition to Lincoln literature.— Western Christian 
Advocate, 

ONE OF THE NATION’S IDOLS. 


There is a decided advance in nat'‘onal sentiment in this 
country. Civic reform is coupled with patriotic devotion 
to the whole couutry. The names of America’s heroes 
evoke a louder cheer thanever. Men are eager to have the 
nation’s idols praised. In its issue of the 4th the New York 
INDEPENDENT gives twenty-six of its great pages to trib- 
utes to the memory of Abraham Lincoln, whose assassina- 
tion occurred on April 14th, 1865, thirty years ago.— Michi- 
gan Christian Advocate. 


MOST INTERESTING NUMBER EVER PUBLISHED. 


The New York INDEPENDENT of this present week is one 
of the most interesting numbers, as it seems to us, that have 
ever been published in the whole history of the paper. 
More than twenty-five solid payes are given to matter, 
mostly pew inthis form, touching President Liocoln. ... 
We can only call attention now to this number of THE 
INDEPENDENT, and thank the editor,and add a few sen- 
tences here published from Lincolo, that were characteris- 
tic of the man.—Our Paper. 


A REMARKABLE ISSUE. 

If the reader wants a remarkable collection pertaining 
to the life and death of our immortal Lincoln, the Stand- 
ard advises him to send ten cents to THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City, for the number issued April 4th, 1895.— 
Sterling (Ill.) Daily Standard, 
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Special Electrotype Edition of 28 Pages. 
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ABLEST, AND MOST VALUABLE ISSUE 


IN THE 


FORTY-SEVEN YEARS OF ITS HISTORY. 





ASSOCIATES AND FRIENDS OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN DESCRIBE HIM AND GIVE AB- 
SORBING REMINISCENCES. 


"FORTY-TWO SPECIAL WRITERS. 23 





TRIBUTES, INCIDENTS AND STORIES. 





We have been compelled to prepare # special edition of 
our Lincoln Number. It contains the 42 articles printed in 
our issue of the fourth of April. The advertisements in the 
paper of the fourth of April, also the reading matter on 
other topics is omitted. The special edition with ALL 
THE LINCOLN ARTICLES contains 28 pages. 

Orders from any quarter must be accompanied with the 
money at the rate of 10 cents per copy. Postage will be 
puid on all papers sent on such orders, 





SPECIAL ARTICLES IN THIS EXTRA LINCOLN 
NUMBER BY SOLDIERS, STATESMEN 
AND CITIZENS, AS FOLLOWS: 


The late GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
The Hon. HENRY L. DAwes, Ex-United States Senator, 
W. J. Ferauson, Actor at Ford’s Theater, 

W.H. HERNDON, Mr. Liveoln’s Law Partner, 

Gen. JAMES F. RUSLING, of General Sickles’s Staff, 

Henry C. BoweEN, Editor of THE INDEPENDENT. 
Major-Gen. O. O. HowARD, U.S A., 

W.O. STopDARD, Mr. Lincoln’s Private Secretary, 

The Hen. A. H. Rick, Ex-Governor of Massachusetts, 
Mura? HALSTEAD, Editor of The Brooklyn Union, 

F. W. Stwarp, Son of Secretary Wm. H. Seward, 

The Hon. GEORGES. BOUTWELL, Ex-Secretary Treasury, 
Gen. NEAL Dow, Port'and, Me., Graduate Libby, 

The Hon. Tuomas I. JAMES, Ex-Postmaster-General, 

F. B CARPENTER, Author *‘S:x Montbs in White House,”’ 
GRACE GREENWOOD, Washington War Correspondent, 
Gen. EGBERT L. VIELE. on Lincoln the Story-teller, 
THEODORE L. CuyLer, D D., of Brooklyn, 

The Hon. Jonn T. MoRGAN. U.S Senator from Alabama, 
Col. B. F. WATSON, Massachusettes Sixth Regiment, 

The Hon. l.. E CHITTENDEN, Ex-Registrar Treasury. 
DAvip GreGG. D D, Lincoln the Emancipator, 

JouN D KERNAN, Esq , Pleading fora Deserter, 

C. A. TINKER, Supt. Eastern Division W. U. Telegraph Co , 
ETHAN ALLEN, Fsq., No Pardon for Slave Traders, 

Col. WILLIAM E Srvxy, on Wilkes Booth, 

WAYLAND Hoyt. D D., Characteristic Iocidents, 

DANIEL D. BIDWELL, Eeitor of the Hartford Evening Post, 
R. R. WriGurt. President Georgia State Industrial Cullege, 
Henry W. Knicut, of Lincoln’s Body Guard, 

Amos W. PEARSON. Editor The Bulletin, Norwich, Conn., 
F B. SANBORN. Author " Life of John Brown,” 

Joun J. LITTLEFIED, of Lincoln’s Law Office, 

HENRY M. FIELD. D.D. Editor of The Evangelist, 

The Rev. GEo. W. PEPPER. Chapl»in &th Obio Vols., 
ALBERT H. CHANDLER, President Postal Telegraph Co., 
A.M PowELL. Formerly Editor Anti-Slavery Standard, 
DAVID H. BATES, General Manager Bradstreet’s Agency, 
G. F. W. Brrcu. D D.. New York City, 

Gen. CHAS. HAMLIX, Late Adj -General U. S. Volunteers, 
Judge LAWRENCE WELDON, of the U.S. Court of Claims, 
JANET JENNINGS: Interviews with Ex-Sec. McCulloch, etc. 


Our regular edition of THE INDEPENDENT was quickly exhausted, and we were compelled to make ready a special edition to sup- 
ply the numerous orders reaching us by mail. The letters printed above are but a small fraction of what we have received. Well on to 
FOUR HUNDRED LETTERS, containing money for from one to ten copies, have come to our mail clerk, and every day brings large addi- 
tional orders. We can now supply promptly as many copies as may be desired. 

The matter in our special edition would make an ordinary volume of 300 PAGES, which would sell for about #2.00. Extra copies can now 


be had at this office, at the price of ONLY TEN CENTS EACH. 


Send orders promptly. 


Have two or more copies in every family— 


one for present use and for future references and one for preservation for children and grandchildren. 
New subscribers can begin with the Lincoln Extra Number. 


1 Number (1 week) 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)..........c.ccccccceuecceces 
__—  ° ——— ae , 
138 ~~ (3 months)....... 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


Sa Spbeehveraeteaalag $ .10 17 Numbers (4 months)... ....- 6.6.20 6 cee eee e cece eee e ee eee es es BL00 
TY St .20 i OY Me Oe Bo aati aseneh viniipensonneieredes tracy Ie 
ree houbelEN een aaa 52 CS (UB ORIN a siccinccataneossesnaeeresseynegesss ceeeeeeees 8.00 
piateuciteiertaecmasee ES) One subscription (2 years).....6.. cece cece ee cee cee ee ener en erences 5.00 


In CLues OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 EACH. TO CLERGYMEN, $2.00 A YEAR. 
Addess, THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 FULTON STREET NEW YORK OITY, 


P. O. Box 2787, 
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$30,000 


TO AUTHORS FOR 


“Stories of Mystery” 


Tur CuicaGo RECORD offers to authors the 
sum of $30,000 for original stories written in ° 
English, no parts of which have ever been here- 
tofore published. The offer is made upon the 
following conditions : 


$20,000 


will be paid in twelve cash prizes for the 
best twelve stories. The money will be di- 
vided as follows : 

First Prizo 

Second Prize 

Third Prize 

Fourth Prize 

Fifth Prize = = - 

Two Prizes of $600 each 

Five Prizes of $500 each 2,500 


Making atotalof $20,000 


The first prize will be paid for the story adjudged to be the best 
the second prize for the story adjudged the next best, the thire 
prize for the story adjudged to be the third in merit, the fourth 
prize for the fourth in merit, the fifth prize for the fifth in merit; 
two prizes of $600 each and tive prizes of $00 each, thus making the 
total of twelve prizes in $20,000, 


$10,000 


additional will be paid at space rates for 
stories of accepted value but which may not 
be awarded any of the twelve cash prizes. 


The stories submitted in this competition arc 
required to be “stories of mystery,” in other 
words stories in which the mystery is not ex- 
plained until the last chapter, in order that read- 
ers may be offered prizes for guessing the solution 
of the mystery in advance of its publication. 

The stories must reach The Chicago Record at its office of pub- 
lication, 181 Madison street, Chicago, IIL, before Oct. 1, 1895, and 
the awards will be made as soon after that date us they can be 


read and judged, 
For full information authors will address 


VICTOR F. LAWSON, Publisher The Chicago Record, 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


1,200 
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‘STATIONERY, ETC. _ 


RETOUCHERS ceeztor®, 


Prompt service. Lowest prices. 





NEGATIVES 
Karn Good Wages. Constant 
demand, — Easily learned, - 
Stamp for Lilustv'd Catalog. 


Schoo! of Retouching and 
Fe Photography, Oberlin, Ohio. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. « 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
AND ME” 


EDUCATION. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 

Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H, BENNETT, Dean, — 
BRADFORD ACADEMY For the higher educa- 

* tion of yooms women, 
Sagsinmenverposset for comfort and health, Twen- 

_ -five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 

skating Classical and general course of study; also, 


Pewva ply te and optional. Year commences Sept. 12. 
4. Apply to Miss [ba C.ALLEN, Prin.. Bradford Mass, 


FOR SALE. 


Academy property in Virginia, on Norfolk & West- 
ern Railroad, 28 miles from Bristol, containing 3 
acres near station and village. Buildings new anc 
commod ious. peeaitally located, elevation 2,300 feet. 
_ CHEWNING & ROSE, Richmond, Va. 
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IMPORTANT to buy THE LATEST and BEST 


LAMPS. "Te Mur 


has no equal, we rfectly made 7: new idens 

(our patents). he Miller” will please you. 
tvery Lamp aunrante e ‘i. One Mt designs 

to select from comple ne. For Wedding 

Gifts, buy ** Miller’ Lamps. Write for catalogue 

if your dealer will not supply ‘“The Maller.’ 

\Established 1844. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. ‘Manutacturers. 


66 Park Place, corner College Place, New York. 


be 


The poirt of every Tadella. 
pen Is g and by hand. The 
even, easy stroke thus 
secured cannot be matched by 
the ordinary machine-stamped 

U. 8. BUGCY & CART co., 3 17, Cincinnati, a. 
pen. ae We recommend the U.S, “<datte & Cart Co. to our 
readers as a reliable factory and their guarantee 4s 

| in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Sam- 


Write for their free catalogue. —Eprtor. 
es, 20 styles, 10 cents. TADELLA PEN 
Bee 74 Fifth Ave.. New York. 


cal PRICE BUGGY = 
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FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
MUSIC. INDEPENDENT —— of holding 26 num- 
J. CHURCH CO., Music Publish bers, post paid, for $1.00, 
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Sinancial. 
COPPER AND THE “APPRECIA- 
TION OF GOLD.” 


It is a common saying among silver 
advocates that the decline in prices of 
commodities since 1873 has been caused 
by the supposed advance in the value of 
gold. In the nature of the case such an 
assertion is impossible of proof ; neverthe- 
less, by constantly harping upon the idea 
a few people have been led to believe it. 
The main argument in favor of such an 
opinion is the fact that the commodity 
silver and the commodity wheat have 
within the last twenty years fallen in 
value in somewhat the same proportion ; 
therefore the one caused the other. This 
fact is but a coincidence ; if silver has 
caused the decline, that decline ought to 
affect everything in the same way—not 
wheat merely. Why, for example, has 
not corn fallen in like proportion, or oats, 
or potatoes, or hundreds of other things ? 
In the case of wheat has the largely 
increased acreage in Russia, India and the 
Argentine Republic nothing to do with 
the decline? 

The Tron Age has done the country a 
service by bringing up one case wherein 
the decline in the price of a particular 
commodity—copper—is capable of being 
traced to its causes. Careful records of 
the . large copper-producing companies 
have been kept for thirty years or more, 
and from them it is porsible to compile 
brief tables which shall bring out the con- 
clusion clearly. The Quincy mine in the 
Lake Superior district has produced the 
mantis product at the stated cost : 


"Yield in 
pounds per 
pounds, cubic fathom. 
2,498,574 Hie 
. 2,798,300 485 
5,848,530 710 
1804. ponte -15.484,014 sitll 


It will be observed that while the total 
output was larger in 1894, the yield per 
fathom was substantially the same as in 
1864, thus showing that the quantity per 
mine measurement had not increased. 
The cost per pound in 1894 was but one- 
fifth of that of 1864. Perhapsthe thought 
may arise that so great a reduction in 
cost, when the quantity taken out per 
cubic yard remained the same, must be 
due to oppression among the working- 
men. The following table shows the 
average wages received per month by min- 
ers eeteameed under a quneetig < contract : 


“( ‘ost. of prod- 
uct in cents 
per pound, 


Product in 


Monthly 
Wages. 
$46 09 
..» 46°74 
. 4970 


Monthly 


Year. Wages. 


"The average wages have been increasing 
and are now larger than twenty years 
ago. The lowering of cost is due toa 
multiplicity of improvements ; to the in- 
troduction of high explosives, the use of 
machine drilling, the employment of mod- 
ern crushing stainps, better hoisting and 
pumping engines, and the distribution of 
the general expenses over a larger out- 
put. Meanwhile it is pleasant to know 
that this company paid $400,000 in divi- 
dends to shareholders in 1894. In this in- 
stance at least returns to capital and 
slightly better wages have been found 
compatible with a very great cheapening 
in the cost of production, to the benefit of 
consumers, This, in one word, illustrates 
our industrial advance. 

There can be no doubt, from the vast 
amount of information available, that 
improvements in operating have alone 
been responsible for this decline in the 
price of copper. In this case we know 
that the supposed ‘‘ appreciation of gold” 
had nothing to do with it. If we could 
have explicit data about other industries, 
we should find that in all cases of a de- 
cline, as in copper, there were business 
reasons which explain the situation. The 
‘‘appreciation of gold” is an unproved 
assertion, a catch-word to entrap the un- 
wary. Under the stimulus of our active 
age and the extension of credit, we 
shou!d have had a relative decline in 
conamodity prices, no matter what our 
currency consisted of. Changing the 
yardstick would not influence the pro- 
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duction of cloth or alter the business con- 
ditions of factory work; such a change 
would only complicate matters. Now 
the standard of money is like the yard- 
stick ; and just as we need stability in the 
measure used for cloth, so we need the 
most stable thing for our currency meas- 
urement, else the whole will be thrown 
into confusion. 


+> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THE speculative fever does not yet seem 
to have reached the point of exhaustion, 
Stocks, oil, cotton, wheat and-meat prod- 
ucts have all advanced considerably, and 
all expectations of reaction have been 
disappointed. So far these advances have 
been started by natural causes and merely 
continued by speculative operations 
which, in some cases, doubtless carried 
values beyond what actual changes war- 
ranted. Still, it must be recognized that 
prices had been abnormally low and that 
with consumption running ahead of pro- 
duction, and with easy money, it only re- 
quired a strong stimulus of some sort to 
induce operators with courage and fore- 
sight to take full advantage of the situa- 
tion. This stimulys was provided by the 
adjournment of Congress and the contract 
with the bond syndicate which’ removed 
all doubts concerning the Treasury for 
several months to come. Manipulation was 
conspicuous in oil and stocks ; but the ad- 
vances referred to have been steadily pro- 
gressing since these events. A moderate 
improvement in business also encouraged 
the speculative temper, which has so sud- 
denly shifted from the pessimistic to the 
optimistic state. The next question is, 
will this improvement in stocks and sta- 
ples serve to stimulate business and devel- 
op a revival of enterprise which will give 
employment to the idle and better wages 
to the poor, and so increase consumption ? 
If it should,few will begrudge speculators 
the extra profits which their boldness has 
captured. In manufacturing districts the 
tendency of wages is upward, not a few 
establishments having voluntarily restored 
the reductions in wages made in 1894, 
While manufacturers often complain that 
they have not yet been able to compensate 
themselves for the rise in raw materials 
and wages, they exhibit a firmness in their 
transactions which speaks well for the fu- 
ture. At the West trade continues quiet, 
as evidenced by unsatisfactory railroad 
earnings and small Clearing House re- 
turns. Crop reports, however, are fair; 
and with the advent of genial weather 
there is a healthful tone to business in 
general. 


The persistent advance in stocks and the 
insensibility of the market to adverse news 
were a surprise. Unsatisfactory railroad 
earnings and the fact that it will be 
months before shareholders get the benefit 
of any increase of business had no effect 
in checking the rise. Considerable realiz- 
ing took place, but this, too, was ignored 
by the bull fever which has developed 
within the last three weeks. How far it 
will run nobody pretends to say. There 
are strong hands behind the present 
movement, and so long as buyers can be 
found at high prices the rise will probably 
be continued whether artificial or not. 
At the beginning of the week there were 
signs of exhaustion, and speculation was 
largely confined to a few specialties 
whose improved condition had warranted 
better prices. Easy money contributed 
materially to the success of the bull 
movement, and much encouragement 
was afforded by the readiness of London 
to follow this market. <A great change 
has come over foreign financial centers 
during the last few months; and, were 
our currency system only on a satisfac- 
tory basis and all apprehensions about 
silver removed forever, Europe would 
probably return much of the capital re- 
cently withdrawn and become a liberal 
buyer cf our investments, Railroad earn- 
ings are poor in the aggregate, forty-five 
roads reporting a loss of .04¢ in the second 
week of April. In the first week of April 
eighty-one roads reported, however, 40 
increase of 2,37. The worst returns came 
from the Granger roads, which serve 4 
section still suffering from last year "s 
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short crop. Southern and Southwestern 
properties show more prosperity, busi- 
ness in these sections having suffered 
relatively less depression. The coal 
stocks were, of course, adversely influ- 
enced by continuance of the allotment 
difficulties. The conclusion of peace be- 
tween China and Japan had no effect in 
Wall Street, except indirectly, by permit- 
ting a revival of Oriental traffic on proba- 
bly a larger scale than before the war. 
Foreign exchange ruled firm, owing to the 
scarcity of commercial bills, the deficiency 
being made good by the bond syndicate 
which absolutely controls the exchange 
market. The money market rules very 
easy, the supply of funds being augmented 
by the usual influx of currency from the 
West and liberal Treasury disbursements, 
Call loans were quoted at 14@2z, Time 
money is quiet at 3}@4¢% for five to six 
months. For commercial paper there isa 
better demand, and supply is daily in- 
creasing. Rates are somewhat easier, 
best commission house names _ being 
quoted at 4% for two to three months, and 
43(w5% for four to six months, 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 


last two weeks: 

April 20. April 18. Increase. 
Loans. ...eeeeee8 — $430,721,400 $481,023, 100 * 301,700 
Specie.... P 613,637,800 65,387,003 1,250,800 
Legal tenders... 80,573,500 75,493,400 5,080, 100 
Deposits.....c0.. 510,185,300 503,830,500 6,354,800 
Circulation..... . 13,217,000 13,141,300 75,700 








+ Decrease. 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specle.....e.0ee e+ $66,637,890 $65,337,000 $1,250,809 
Legal tenders.... $0,573,500 75,493,400 ¢ 5,080,100 


Total reserve.. 147,211,300 $140, 880,400 $6,530,900 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 127,546,825 125,957,625 _1,688,700 








Surp, reserve... $19,664,975 $14,922,775 4,742,200 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 








April Fist, 1804—Surplas. .....cccccccccccrcvece $82,008,025 
ATA FPG. TG — BOP oa vciccccccctnvesececesce 14,783,200 
April 23d, ISW2—Surplus......ccccccccsccccecses 19,582,975 
April 2th, 1891—Surplus .........ccceseee coos 6,975,125 
Apr) Ah, TOBA RIB 6 ii ssvisccccccessvveeces 3,823,225 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady, closing 


as follows: 
Bid. Ask d 


Miicosks <teseusned) GL veveesessisatusredaannnes % 





Maw On, Megietered ..ccccscces sevcccccccescs 11954 120% 
PN SE ccsiccasesceuseoucecrinepsses 12054 121% 
Di MIs cones vss cote vdudecrscinae evans 11S, 11154 
48, coupons occcccsce s hha 112% 
New 5s, Registered 1145, 0 Lo 
Py ND nisi svecesecssinscsancnctbessesre 115% 116% 
I GBI i vntcccccccenecacnseteucnnnt 100 ee 
RET OO TOE ons s & cencovececses Cocccoee W2he 
PN III cist iccicteacsiccnnearaeene Woe 

Currency ts, 1896......... Soersecsecese coccee Ws oe 
Currency 68, 1899.......066 os @ eee ceoe eevcece 1th) 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing April 20th,were : 
Butchers’ & Drovers’.155 Commerce 


bias) 
Citizens’ Bs) Mechanics ad's’ 145% 
CRIES cds snienscicadiine w | marred Oo re 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs, Brown Bros. quote actual rates 
for sterling as follows : 






MRI oo 6 0 css diepseo sax -ceastsncevonecns 4.88 -Blg 
WEN 2995s dons coves vaeg ssa senate paasuscnteded 4.Hulg 
PA ass cricccnnsdvasce Cidsepesoescnesace veer 4.8054 
Documentary for og eee «4.5754 8 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the current 


quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 





Banks, Sales, Bid. Asked. 
ee ee 203 20) 210 
American Exchange....... Lit, 1a 160 
cat LS eat) | 200 ee 
ces aad Oe woke 238 a0) 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ 15 152 160 
Central National ku 1s 120 
Chase National « «=: 2 at 
Son a 34U) 340 “380 
EMMI 5650655 codec a: 4.250 4,000 4.300 
.. | a a 462 9 tees 
ee ee tad 135 130 150 
Columbia.............. Genie cae 200 
Commerce............, coe 182K 182 ‘85 
Continental. ...........00.6. 12% 125 

orn Exchange..... ...., 1 (5M 280 “wo 
ee VEPs seeeeseeeeeeseees 135 135 137 
: Mth Ward ....6-.000 - % 200 
LL Eee 320 
Fifth Avenue................ 625 2,00 
First National....... ...... SAU 2.500 
First National of S.1...... io th 10 
Fourteenth BUPees.....s0000- 11054 lw 
Fourth National............ oe 18) 1s; 
Franklin... 10U ' 
Gallatin National.... ..., BUSSE 3 0 ‘20 
pte National.. ceee 400 0 ; 
: rman American... — 13 12 122 
erman Exchange.....,... 400 116 sees 
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Banks, Sales, Bid. Asked. 
Germania. .........cc0cceee OO BY) eeee 
Greenwich. ......... c.ceeeee 17546 160 nee 
TEABOVER. 2 00000.s0000.060 cocee | OD 30 330 
Hide and Leather.......... wo ove lw 
Hudson River...........+-+. 150 155 ae 
Importers’ and Traders’... 505 500 40 
EPVING. «..ccccwcccccccccccsecs 135 135 150 
Leather Manufacturers’ 192 10 210 
Liberty......... © eeeccescoce 116 0 125 
Lincoln National............ 565 565 esee 
Manhattan.....-...cccee vee e 188 187 190 
Market and Fulton......... 215 25 230 
MeChANDICS’.....0..000.seeeee 182 1st 187 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 1454¢ 145 eons 
Mercantile............0.+ eeee 184 160 185 
Merchanta’......ccccccscceee 135 12 140 
Merchants’ Exchange....., lu 112 120 
Metropolitan...........s.005 454 2h 6 
MEtFOPONS....ceccccccccccces e600 40 460 
Mount Morris...... eocccecce 140 lly 
Murray Hill...cccccsscscece 380 ova oa 
Nassau..... Crecccccces esccee 166, Lou WS 
Mew WorS...ccccccccscccocees 225 228 233 
New York County.......... &87 540 60U 
New York Nat, Exchange, = 105 lu 2h 
WIDER. . occccccccessetessccsce lI 120 veee 
Nineteenth Ward pueeeevee - Mb 110 
North America...........++ M0 137 145 
GQRIBBERL «00.06. svcesovecssecs - 2 200 239 
POGIRG. cccsescee cocee cecces - Ai 175 
Park.... ... neeeseeescs evecse - 27h 300 
People’s........+.- oes seeenne . WW vdee 200 
PROMIR cc ccccccccscericcccses bb) 1} 4 125 
Republic... wee cee eee 155 M47 wae 
Seaboard National . oencee 168 168 10 
Second National... ........ 350 seu ooee 
Seventh National........... Il 120 cece 
Shoe and Leather......... 65 96 102 

315 300 

b 14U 160 

103 13 1 

105 105 
Tradesmen’s.......... .seeee 100 eoee 100 
Twelfth Ward.........-..6. 125 avon Lvs) 
TONG caceee <ecavisercone oe eevee 200 cree 
Union Square....... 1% 200 205 
United States Natlonal.. 1%5 180 emai 
Western National... .... lll ll 112 
WE RB iicccicsevessesssees 275 280 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


...We are glad to hear from Puget 
Sound that the lumber mills in that sec- 
tion are obliged to run night and day to 
fill orders from foreign countries, 


..The report which*has been current 
for some little time that the General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse companies were to 
pool the patents of the two concerns is 
now discredited. 


...The annual meeting of the New 
York Central Railroad was held at Albany 
on the 17th inst., at which sixty-three mil- 
lions of stock was represented. All of 
the members of the old Board of Direct- 
ors were re-elected. 


..The Board of Directors of the Balti- 
more uid Ohio Railroad passed the divi- 
dend on the common stock at a meeting 
held last week. They expressed the hope 
that dividends would be resumed in the 
autumn, 


....The United States is to be repre- 
sented at the Kiel celebration on the nine- 
teenth of June, at the formal opening of 
the great ship canal between the Baltic 
and North Seas by probably the finest 
American fleet that has visited Rhongem 
waters in thirty years. 


....President Hill, of the Great North- 
ern Railroad, is reported to have made a 
very interesting statement in regard to the 
movements of workingmer from the cities 
to the country. He is said to have stated 
that many of the Chicago workmen in 
particular are desirous of securing farms, 
and that the unsettled portions of the 
Northwest are being settled up to quite a 
considerable extent by these people. 


.... William Nelson Cromwell, Counsel 
of the Receivers of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, has just appointed Charles H. 
Bunn, Esq., of St. Paul, as Assistant, Resi- 
dent, Counsel at St. Paul. Mr. Bunn has 
the reputation of being an able, skillful 
lawyer, and those interested in this great, 
mismanaged corporation believe there is 
now hope that such radical changes will 
at once be made as will produce the very 
best and most encouraging results, such as 
will make glad thousands of interested 
stock and bond holders, 


....-About 50% of all the imports into 
Japan, which amount toabout $60,000,000 
yearly, are from Great Britain and her de- 
pendencies, Next comes China, followed 
by Germany and the United States. Our 
own country, however, is the largest for- 
eign customer Japan has, purchasing 
about $14,000,000 of goods yearly. With 
wise and proper efforts the manufactur- 
ers and producers of the United States 





might readily secure a large part of the 
trade of Japan, which now goes to Great 
Britain. 


...-Dr. Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, has reported to Secre- 
tary Morton as follows in regard to the 
late great advance in meats : 

‘“These prices show that cattle on foot are 
approaching paying figures for growers and 
feeders. But they do not warrant any such 
sensational rise in the price of dressed beef 
to butchers by the great slaughtering estab- 
lishments, nor an advance such as has been 
reported on the part of the retail dealers 
in:meat to consumers, A normal rise io 
the wholesale price of dressed beef and in 
the retail prices should be only in propor- 
tion to the rise indicated for beef on foot.”’ 


...-Our readers are aware of the great 
excitement in the crude oil market and 
the rapid rise of oil. The explanation is a 
simple one, and is owing to the great de- 
crease in the quantity produced and the 
amount on hand. The States of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and West Virginia in 
1884 produced about 38,000,000 barrels, 
In 1887 the amount was 32,000,000. and in 
1888, 23,000,000. In 1890 the production: 
fell to 10,682,000 barrels. The recent ad- 
vance will serve to stimulate the explora- 
tion of new fields and the reworking of 
old ones, the result probably being that 
after a little the price will decline. 


..-The following securities were sold 
at auction : 
100 shares Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. 


Cons...... i i cae ttn ena sis: eae pm aie 244 @247 
2 shares Brooklyn Life Ins, Co... ............ 120 
10 shares Brooklyn Academy of Music........ 135 
16 shares Manufacturers’ Nat. Bank of Brook- 
Pe ccels- cic caciticman acmencesteanedanenvaseivests 210 
138 shares Manhattan Trust Co.............. 12844 


25 shares Central Park, North and East River 
Rd. Co. 8%, guar’d by Metropolitan Traction 


$2,000 Minneapolis and St. Louis Rd. first mort. 
7% gold bonds,guar’d by the C. R. and N. Rd., 


due 1927....... Navalansiesnuaawialwawiinnmuante 133 
100 shares Sixth Avenue Rd. Co........... .. 210% 
200 shares N. oe and East River Ferry Co....2454 
30 shares U.S. Mort. and Trust Co.... ..... “18754 
100 shares Equitable Gas Co. of Memphis... .68% 
100 shares Fort Wayne Gas Co,............ .. 1% 
# shares Atlantic Trust Co., $100 each... .200@201 
0 shares M. and FE. Rd. Co....... gieictwenins 16154 


...C. P. Huntington, of this city, the 
President of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, was arrested on Monday on an in- 
dictment found by the grand jury of the 
Northern District of Californa, charging 
him with having issued a free pass over 
all the lines of the Southern Pacific road 
to one Frank B. Stone. Anapplication to 
the United States Circuit Court for a war- 
rant of removal to San Francisco for trial 
was made. The argument was set down 
for 3 P.M. Thursday. Mr. Huntington 
meanwhile was discharged on his own 
recognizance. Among well-informed per- 
sons at the East this arrest will be charac- 
terized as a petty attempt to annoy Mr. 
Huntington, while in California probably, 
great rejoicing willtake place. Mr, Hun- 
tington has been a great benefactor to Cali 
fornia by building a railroad from one end 
of the State to the other. 


..Charles Knox, the well-known 
hatter of this city, died last week after a 
short illness. He was born in Ireland in 
1818, and came to this country at the age 
of fifteen, and learned the hatter’s trade 
with Leary, who many years ago supplied 
the fashionable public with its hats, and 
has been in the same business ever since. 
Mr. Knox amassed a considerable fortune, 
and in 1888 retired from active business in 
favor of his son, Col. Edward M, Knox. 
He was a kindly, genial, energetic and 
charitable man, Forty years ago the city 
erected a footbridge from the corner of 
Mr. Knox’s store over Broadway to the 
corner of St. Paul’s churchyard. This 


speedily became a nuisance and an eye- 
sore, particularly to Mr. Knox, who was 
energetic in his efforts to have it removed, 
which he finally accomplished. One of 
the posts which supported the bridge was 
cut off even with the sidewalk, and is 
still visible in front of the Knox store, 


DIVIDENDS. 


The American Exchange National 
Bank, of which Dumont Clarke is Presi- 
nent and Edward Burns Cashier, has de- 
clared its usual semiannual dividend of 
34%, payable May Ist. 

‘he coupons of the debenture bonds of 
the United States Leatner Company, due 
May lst, will be paid on that date at the 
National Park Bank, 





(565) 25 


United States Bonds 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of = Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities. 


GOLD MINES. 


We have a valuable list of Gold mining properties, 
both placer and quartz, producing and ready for 
development in Oregon, Idaho and Washington, 
both for sale and negotiation for development, Gold 
mining has been reduced to a science. It is no longer 
a hazardous industry. Thirty-three years of prac- 
tical experience warrants us in guaranteeing our 
reports and inviting the investigations of capital. 
We have properties that will yield fortunes, Cor- 


respondence solicited, 


Pacific Bureau of Mines Association, 
94 Sixth Street, Portland, Oregon, 


BUSINESS ESTABL ISHE Db 1873. 


Joralmon & Co., Bankers, 


FINANCIAL AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS, 
229-235 Equitable Building, 
DENVER, COL. 


Gnited States 
Aorigage & Crust Go, 


59 CEDAR OF. NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL -« - $2,000,000. 
SURPLUS -« -«© « « 700,000. 

Transacts a General Trust Business, 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 


Legal Depositary for Trust, Court, and 
State Funds. Allows Interest on Deposits, 


Executes all Trusts, 
OFFICERS, 
George W. Young, - - =- President. 
Luther Konntze, = « Vice-President. 
James Timpson, = 2d Vice-President, 
Arthur Turnbull,- - « Treasurer. 
William P. Elliott, - - - Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst. Sect’y and Treas, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEF. 
Charles D, Dickey, Jr., Gustav KE, Kissel, 
‘Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R, Henderson, somnen. = impson. 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
DInEA cote 
Samuel D, Babcock, 
Willlam Babcock, Luther Kountze, 
Charles D. Dic key, Jr., Charlton T. Lewis, 
William P. Dixon, Lewis May, 
Theodore Morford, 


vid Dows, Jr. 
Robe ni! Richard A. MeCurdy, 


Robert A. Granniss, 


— A. Havemeyer, Kobert Olyphant, 
Charies R, He ndernon, William w Richards, , 
Jumes J. Hill Jas. W. Seymcur,Jr., 


Gardiner G. Hubbard, James Tim 28011, 
Gustav bk. Kiss l, George W. Young. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston. Mass. 


A. B. MEAD. A. L. CuE, Ga, W, Coss, 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
ESTAT ES managed. We rent, collect 
— pay i and look after 


OST 
LOANS? negotiated, payabee in gold secured 
a, = rst lien on Chicago real estate, 
hout expense te lender. 
Correapondence heave 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, New York, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Gu ir- 
dian and Committee of Dstates, and as Trustee, Reg- 
istrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent of Corporations. 
Takes full charge of Keal and Personal Estates. 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,800,000. 


FRANCIS 4 PANGS, President. 
WoL ith KENHOL Mt ; Wine Pvestdente. 
JOHN Q. ADAMS, Secreta 
MA URIC Ce 8. DROKER, Treas. 


THE ZENITH CITY. 


“Within the next ten years, and possibly within 
the present century, there isa strong chance, in my 
opinion, that the shipments from and to the head of 
Lake Superior will amount to fully 20,000, Ou tons 
yearly—or more than any other port on earth.’ 

‘Capt. ALEX. MCDOUGALL. 

The Commerce of Duluth has increased fully 25 
per cent. since the panic of 1893—no other city makes 
suehareccrd Itis the safest and best place to in- 
vest, Write us for further information. 


C, E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Miun, 
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BANKING COMPANY 1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
ee .-.- 150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of lst mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, ( onn., under Supervision 
Banking tepartments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. aad Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


1875 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS, No. &# WALL STREET. N. Y. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 





Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54%* Deben- 
tures: Write for description. 
Chicago & Kansas City Commission Co. 
'Y, MO 


KANSAS CI 5 
High-class long and short investmenta. Write na, 


DIVIDENDS. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER CO. 


The Coupons of the Debenture Bonds, due 
May Ist, 1895, will be paid on and after that 
date at the National Park Bank, New York. 

JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 
NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO.,, 
f WALL S5T., NEW YORK CITY. 
T A MEETING OF Tut BUAKD OF TRUSTEES 
eld April 4d, 1895, a semi-annual dividenu 
of FIVE PER CENT. was declared upon the capical 
stock of the Company, peyable May 1-t, 1895, to stuck- 
holders of recoru at the closing of the books April 
1dth, 1845. Tne bucks will reopen Ou May Ist, 18%. 
JOHN L. LAMBUD, Second Vice bresident, 
COMMERCIAL. 

There is a much beiter tone to business, 
but the volume of trade continues disap- 
pointingly small, clearings at the leading 
cities being only 8% larger than last year. 
Some improvement has been shown at 
Eastern points, and at the South and South- 
west moderate activity is shown; but 
from the West satisfactory reports are 
few. Perhaps with the progress of spring 
the revival in that quarter will become 























more pronounced. The principal features 

of trade have of course been the advances 

in oil, cotton, wheat and cattle products, 

The worst feature connected with these 
advances is the restriction upon exporis, 
at a time when imports are large, which 
threatens to continue unless Europe is 
willing to meet the rise. 

Wheat advanced 8c., to 683c., much of 
which was due to foicedcovcring of sbort 
contracts. Exports, however, were larger 
than usual, and flour was 10c. per barrel 
higher. In cotton there was considerable 

speculative activity, prices being influ- 
enced by reports of drougbt in Texas aud 
decreased acreage. O.1 touched the high- 
est point in twenty years, $2.70 in Oil City, 
and showed wide flucwuations, High 
prices have caused much excrement io 


the oil fields, where new wells are being 
bored as fast as possible to meet the 
demand which Standard oil officials 
assert has outrun supply. There were 
rumors of a deal with Russian oil interests 
which lacked confirmation. Tine coal 
trade continues demorajized, and no ad- 
vance in prices seems likely unless the 
Reading can be persuaded or coerced into 
an agreement. Etforts at curtailing pro- 
duction seem to be meeting with some 
success, but the important point of dis- 
pute is the allotment of 21¢ which Read- 
ing insists upon having and which i's com- 
petitors refuse to grant. Iron and its 
products are firmer, and rather more busi- 
ness is reported in ore and pig iron; but 
the demand for manufactured products 


shows no increase of consequence. Leather - 


was firm owing to the risein cattle. Prices 
of boots and shoes are also stiffer in con- 
sequence, and the demand for the latter 
continues good. Shipments from the 
mills are now larger than for two years 
past. A healthy tone pervades the dry- 
goods market, the advance in cotton 
having strengthened values and caused a 
general clearing off of surplus stocks. 


Staple cottons are very firm and often 
scarce, Print cloths sold up to 2c. and 


wages at Fall River wereadvanced, Wool 
in prices, 


is more sotive without 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


The New Model 


emington 
No. ‘Typewriter. 


MATCHLESS CONSTRUCTION, 
UNEQUALED DURABILITY, 
UNRIVALED SPEED. 
Many Notable Improvements. 
SEND FOR ‘LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckorr, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 














Our thanks are due to many of our read- 
ers for large clubs which they have formed 
and for other favors. 

We shall take pleasure in sending THE 
INDEPENDENT for four consecutive weeks to 
he address of persons whose names may be 
ent us witha view to extending the circu- 
ation of the paper. 

Our Club Rates below offer opportunity 
for lessening the cost of subscribing for 
THE INDEPENDENT. A large number of our 
subscribers order the paper for from two to 


five years. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
One month........$ 25) Six months,.......$1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months...... 2 25 
Four months..... 100] One year.......--.. 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one xubscriber...... seeccceeees $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers.......---. 100 
Three years to one subscriber......0---eee0e 7 OO 
Three subscribers one year each,.,......... 7 0 
Four years to one subscriber........... cooce 8 WO 
Four subscribers one year each......... sees 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber.........-+++0. lv 00 
Five subscribers one year each..........+++. 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
**TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time bas expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 





quest to that effect. \ 





+> 

SOME of the papers are publishing the 
following curious accusation from Elec- 
tricity: 

“It has become an axiom among promoters 
of questionable projects that the religious press 
of all ciass publications is the most easily sat- 
isfled to accept the advertisement of their 
wares. Humbugs and frauds, which even the 
daily press reject as untit for its columns, are 
often greedily sought aiter by the editors of 
religious papers of easy conscience siimply be- 


cause of the financial returns which they 
bring.”’ 


We see probably ten religious papers to 
one that “Licctricity ever saw, and we de- 
clare that the above statement is untrue. 
The advertising pages of religious papers, 
WIMOSE WITHOUL EXceplion, ate Very much 


Cleaner Vaan Vhost of reenar journals, 











NEW YORK, 14th St., near 6th Ave. 
BROOKLYN, Fulton St., near Hoyt. 





This Week—Great Sale of 


TRIMMED MILLINERY 


representing all the popular 
styles in vogue in Paris and 
London. 

We offer 1,000 Trimmed 
Hats and Bonnets of varied 
style and composition at most 
attractive prices and correct 
styles at 


7.40.2. 


and upwards for goods hereto- 
fore sold at 
$10.00, $15.00 and $20.00. 


POSITIVE BARGAINS. 








Questionable advertisements do sometimes } 
appear by inadvertence or through igno- 
rance in some of the smaller religious jour- 
nals not issued in our large cities; but we 
would challenge the writer of this para- 
graph to find a single humbug or fraud or 
questionable project advertised in any of 
the leading religious papers, such as THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, The Outlook, The Christian Ad- 
vocate, The Churchman, The Congrega- 
tionalist, The Examiner, The Evangelist or 
The Observer. 


-- 
eo 





ARTISTIC CEMETERY WORK. 
Tne general advance made by the American 
eople along all lines of refinement and intel- 
igence is praiseworthy. One of the noteworthy 
indications of this advance is to be seen in the 
wonderful improvement which has been made 
during the past few years in the designs and ac- 
com plishments made in monumental cemetery 
work. A representative of THe INDEPENDENT 
recently visited the works of the Smith Granite 
Company, of Westerly, R. I., which were estab- 
lished fifty years ago, whose establishment isa 
great one, employing the most skilled artists as 
designers and sculptors, and the amount of 
work done by them is enormous. Orders for 
their work come from all parts of the country, 
and as the freight is now an inconsiderable item 
a person living in a distant part of the country 
is enabled to satisfy his artistic taste in rearing 
to the memory of departed ones a monument 
expressive of his ideas which shall be alike 

raceful, beautiful and aposes riate. The Smith 

ranite Company send their estimates and de- 


nolo, 
Constable Ke A 


RICH LACES. 
Point, Duchesse, and Appliqué 











Trimming Laces. 


LACE COLLARS 


Duchesse, Appliqué, Renaissance, 


and Russian. 
Made-up Laces 
in many novelties. 
Embroidered 
Chambray Robes, 


A fine line, many new effects, and much 





below regular prices. 


OSTRICH BOAS, PARASOLS, 
Umbrellas, Gloves. 


Srroadovay HAH 1 9th é 


NEW YORK. 











April 25, 1895. 


Messrs. B. ALTMAN & COMPANY give notic e 
in our advertising columns of an event which 
will interest thousands of the reavers of Tog 
INDEPENDENT. The firm will open on Tuesday, 
April 23d, a rare collection of choice ‘‘hinese, 
Japanese, East India, Assyrian, Turkish and 
Persign antique embroideries. The impor. 
tance of an event of this character will be at- 
tested by the great numbers of people who will 
crowd the establishment of Messrs. B. Altman 
& Company for purchases. 





—_ 


NOTICE. 


B. Altman & GF, 


Will open on Tuesday, 
April 28, 





A RARE COLLECTION 
OF CHOICE CHINESE, 
JAPANESE, FAST IN- 
DIA, ASSYRIAN, 
VURKISH, AND PER. 
SIAN ANTIQUE EM. 
BROIDERIES. 

18th 9:.,. 19th 


St. and Sixth Ave, 


NEW YORK. 








Journeay & Burnham, 


BROOKLYN. 
DRESS GOODS. 


We are showing, special value, imported all-wool 
two-toned Whip Cord, 39 inches wide, at 40c. and 
65c ; also Fancy Mixtures, 88 inch to 42 inch, at $0c. 
Iiiuminated Cheviot, 46 inch, 75c. and S5c. 

Goods very much sought after now are the SHEP. 
HERD CHECKS, Will show a fine variety in Blue 
and White and Black and White, from $c. to 75c. 

A well selected stock of Costume Mixtures, Whip 

Cords, Pin Stripes, and Vignaux, all suitable to trim, 

with Colored Bead Points, Bodices, Collars, Etc. 

Our latest Novelties are the beautiful Silk and 
Wool Crepons in two Colorings, Reseda and Wine, 


Kose and Moss, Cerise and Gray, Bluette and Mode, 
O14 Gold and Brown. 








BROADWAY 


e BROADWAY 
9th. &1OthSts. = Dth.& 1OthSis. 
FOURTH AVE. Successors ro AT. Stewart & Co, FOURTH AVE, 


GETTING BETIER AND BETTER 


Givod storckeeping means progress, 


lesterday’s best isn’ well 


enough for to-morrow, But it is easy to go from one height to @ greater 


if you care to. 


great and good it is likeiy to be. 


to wet al, easy to see—welcomipy yuu to see 


A Buok of Golden Deeds, By C, M. Yonge. 


Black Beauty, By Anna Sewell, 

Comlug Race, The. By Lora Lytton. 
Crown of Wiid Oiive. By John Ruskin. 
Dreams. By Ulive Schreiuer. 

Lagy of the Luke. Scout. 

Lignt of Asia. By Arnold. 

Kyictetus, Discourses of, and the Encheir- 


dion. 

Ethics of the Dust. By John Ruskin. 

Greatest Tuiny in the World, and otner ad- 
dresses. By Henry Drummoud. 

Heroes and Hero Worship. by Carlyle. 

House of Seven Gables, ‘Lhe. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, 

Lamb's Essays of Elia, 

Lamb’s Lust Essays of Elia, 

Lougtellow, Henry W., Karly Poems, 

Loweil, James Kussell, Marly Poems, 

Lucile, By Owen Meredith. 

Moruings lu K.orence, By Johu Ruskin. 

Mosses rum 4p Vid Manse. By Nuatnaniel 
Hawvnorue, 

Paui wud Virginia. 

Pleasures of Lite, The. By Sir John Lub- 


bock. 
Poe, Eagar Allan. Poems, 





We mean to keep the books any reader of healthy tastes will want—all of them. 


if the business has a springy, Fudl-of-life step. Do you heep track of 
what is going on here? Interesting, surely; you can make it projitable 


WE’VE A NEW BOOK STORE— 


Not yet fully grown, but far enough along so you can see what the intent is and how 


Easy 
them. And we mean to so choose and so 


price the buoks that they’il tempt you to buy. 

Let this ove Jot, Handy Classic ditions of the most noted works in English litera- 
ture—yive you & bution uf our new way with Duoks, 

These ** Classics” are all beautifully printed on good paper and bound in full em- 
bossed cloth with silver stamping, Publishers price, 35 ceats the volume, we say 12 
cents, Size, 4x6, inches, Average thickness, % of an iuch. ‘Lhis isa part lst. 


(Queen of the Air, By John Ruskin. 

dartor Resartus. By ‘thomas Carlyle. 

Scariet Letter, Tue. By Nathaniel Haw- 
Unorne, 

Sesame and Lilies. By John Ruskin. 

Story of aun African Farm. By Olive 
Schreiner. 

Thouguts irom the Emperor Marcus Aure- 
jius Antouinus, 

Vicar of Waketield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 

Waittier, Joun Greenleaf, Early Poems. 


WOMEN’S CAPES. 


While the big sleeves last every woman 
Will be wauting Capes. No sign of tne big 
sleeves gulog, but Unere are very clear signs 
that the Cape men out-made their warket. 
And the retailers, a3 a rule, are loaded with 
Capes that toey bought when prices were 
away up. 

Walk through our Cape Store. Notice 
the price tags. Carry in your mind waat 
Similar gO.ds are marked anywhere ebe— 
duuble oiteu, 

We can make these little prices because 





we're free to take any jots that are 
tempting enough, 








April 25, 1895. 


W.&J.Sloane 


Summer 
Furnishings: 
FLOOR COVERINGS. 


Exclusive Novelties in 


China and Japan Mattings, 


ENGLISH FELTS (4 ft. wide) 
in a variety of artistic color- 
ings. 

JAPANESE JUTE RUGS in 
select Oriental designs. 


CHINA COTTON and MAT- 
TING RUGS. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
CRETONNES and DIMI- 
TIES, select assortment of 
artistic and dainty patterns. 


DOUBLE FACED _ SILKS, 
COTTON STRIPES. 


LACE AND MUSLIN CUR- 
TAINS. 


CURTAIN MATERIAL. 
BROADWAY, 18TH and (9TH STS. 


NEW YORK. 





Dress Goods 
For Present Demand. 


Coverts—Brown, Blue and Gray 
mixed, now in great favor—three 
new cases on sale this week, espe- 
cially marked. 

Crepons—Rock, Pebble, and long- 
crimp varieties, any fashionable 
shade, from 75 cents per yard up- 
ward. 

Serges—in medium and very dark 
blues as wellas other colors; extra 

values in these. 

Summer Goods—All wool Checked 
De Laines, 40 cents per yard; and an 
all novelty stock of Challies. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & 11TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


Great Special Sale! 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 


From S0c, to 65c, the yard. 


NEW WEAVE INGRAINS 


Having Brussels effects, 
At 49 CENTS the yard. 


We have made from remnants and odd pleces of all 


grades of Carpetings, 
RUC 


With Borders, 


in all sizes, suitable for all kinds 
of rooms, just right for Hotels, 
Cottages and Summer Residences, 


ALL AT REMNANT PRICES. 


(Bring size of room.) 


MATTINGS. 


WE ARE BEYOND COMPETITION! 
Some patterns as low as 
$3 PER ROLL of forty yards. 


Fine Fancy Chinese and Japanese (cotton and trout, 
ilne warps), $s and upward. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


SIXTH AVE,, 13TH AND 14TH ST6., N.Y. 








HE I'ND 


O’NEILL’ 


EPENDENT. 





6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., New York. 





Trimmed | 
Millinery. 


CHOICE COLLECTION 


Trimmed Bonnets and Hats, 


LATEST IMPORTED NOVELTIES, 


For Carriage, Walking and Evening Wear. 
Also exclusive designs from our own work- 
rooms at MODERATE PRICES. 


WALKING HATS . 5.98 up. 
CARRIAGE HATS 9.98 up. 
EVENING HATS 10.98 up. 


LARGE VARIETY 
Children’s Trimmed Hats 


Choice Shapes and Trimmings, 


2.98 8.00. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
UNTRIMMED HATS 


Neapolitan, Mixed and Fancy Braids, 


65c. each, 


Regular Price, 1.25. 
ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
FRENCH FLOWERS, AIGRETTES, 
GARNITURE, JET BONNETS, Etc. 


SPECIAL SALE. 


FREAD WANTORES, 


ATEST NOVELTIES, 





25c. and 48c. each. 


Regular Prices, 98c. and 1.25, 


5,000 Choice Shapes in Milan, Chip, 





Ladies’ 


Silk Waists 
and Dress Skirts. 


India and Glace Silk Waists, Plain 
and Fancy Colors, Extreme Sleeves, 
Gathered and Blouse Fronts, 


4.98 and 5.98. 


Ladies’ Dress Skirts, Generous 
Widths, in Moire Silk, Satin Stripe, 
Storm Serges and Figured Brillian- 





tine, lined throughout and bound 
with Velveteen, 


4.98. 
LADIES’ CAPES AND JACKETS. 


Silk Capes, cut extra full, Ruffle of 
Net and Ribbon at neck and around 








bottom, Silk lined, 


6.75. 


Ladies’ Jackets in Cheviot, Clay 


and English Mixtures, New Shapes, 
Full Sleeves, 


4.98 upward. 
SPECIAL SALE. 
500 Pieces Imported 


YEARS TRESS THINGS, 


Latest Novelties and Colorings, 


25c. yd., 


Regular Price, 50c. and 75c. 














Chenille Table Covers 
At Half Regular Prices. 


Several thousand Che- 

nille Tabie Covers—the 
very best quality ever 
turned out—have come 
to us on such decidedly 
advantageous terms 
that we are able to dis 
tribute them at half reg- 
ular prices. 
bh The designs are ex- 
Pm qguisite, the colorings 
rich — Including Ked, 
Terra Cotta, Olive, Blue 
and Old Kuse—all have 
heavy ball fringe, ana at the following prices are 
bargatus that. should be availed of by every 
thrifty housekeeper 








1 yard square, 


90 Cents. 


1 1-2 yards square 
8 1 85 2 yarde square, 
$2.90 
We pay postage or express 
charges. 


—Linen Catalogues free— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 














Dry Goods, PHILADELPHIA. 


NOW FLAGS TRAINS. 

In 1880, one of the most 
Prosperous business men of 
the Pacific Coast was elected 
Mayor of one of the most beau- 
tiful Californiacities, Reverses 
came, and the former mayor is 
now flagging trains for the 
Southern Pacific Railroad in 
the streets of one of the prin- 
cipal California cities. If he 
had secured, in his prosperous 
days, a twenty-year endow- 
ment life insurance policy, he 
would now, instead of flagging 
trains, be living in ease and 
luxury. This story carries its 
own moral. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, O. 








The soft glow of the tea rose 
fs acquired by ladies who use Pozzon1’s 
Comrizzionw Powpzz, Try it. 
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THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY 


THE fiftieth anniversary of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, of New- 
ark, N. J., is the event we celebrate to- 
day. This company—the embodiment of 
sound life insurance, of insurance for in- 
surance’ sake—needs no blaring of 
trumpets, no high-sounding phrases. Its 
Own work and worth are its best cele- 
brants. Fifty years ago on this twenty- 
fifth day of April, the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company issued its first policy. 
It never had any stock, and is, conse- 
quently, a purely mutual life insurance 
company. It has always from the start 
been managed in an economical, conserv- 
ative, honest way, and even to-day its 
home quarters in Newark are, we think, 
much too modest. We don’t believe that 
it pays very large salaries ; we know it 
does not pay the biggest commissions, 
and, in securing its business, it does not 
pay for it more than it is worth. The 
Mutual Benefit Life is not a show com- 
pany ; it is for safety and substance. Itis 
always and above all a policy-holder’s 
company. From the summary of its busi- 
ness, given in another column, it appears 
that it has received from members $161,- 
145 252, and that it bas paid to members 
$137, 964,317, or 85 5-10 per cent., leaving 
in its hands $28,180,935, or 14 5-10 per 
cent. Interest not having been included 
in this statement, it is well enough to 
state that the interest has paid ail the 
taxes and operating expenses, and has 
contributed also $32,483,455 in hand, 
which makes up the $55,664,888 of present 
aesets. This result means ability, indus- 
try, integrity, and fidelity to trust. The 
heartiest congratulations of every well- 
wisher of sound life insurance go out to 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany. i. 

THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEWARK, N. J., 
REACHES ITS HALF-CENTURY MARK. 


PRIOR to the year 1848 the subject of 
life insurance was comparatively new in 
this country, few persons baving availed 
themselves of its advantager. During 
that year the first two “Mutual Companies 
were established—one in New York and 
one ip Massachusetts. In 1845 three new 
companies were organized. Again New 
York became the home of one, Massachu- 


setts of another, and The Mutual Benefit 
of Newark was organized in New Jersgy. 








To-day these five conipanies are monu- 
ments unto themselves. 

Eich company has worked out the 
problem of life insurance ia its own pecul- 
iar way, and the 90,000 policy holders of 


The Mutual Benetit Life losurance Com- 
pany have reason to congravulate them- 


selves that to-day their Company stands 
unexcelled in the history of its manage- 
ment. 

By a strict adherence to the laws gov- 
erning human life, a constant and un- 
swerving belief in the old adage that 
** honesty is the best policy,” and a close 
and careful study of the daily fluctuations 
of the financial world, the Company is 
able to present to-day, as a sort of balf- 
century souvenir, a policy which for lib- 
erality, honesty and safety co.abined is 
unsurpassed in the history of life insur- 


ance, 

The original Act incorporating The 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
of Newark, N. J., became a law on the 
thirtieth day of January, 1845. 

Altho a resolution of the Board of 
Directors appears upon the minutes of the 
board, authorizing the Company to receive 
proposals and -cmmence issuing policies 
on the twenty-first day of April, 1845, it 
was not until four days later that the first 
policy really was issued, 

The Mutual Benefit began business in 
one of the rooms of The Newark Daily 
Advertiser building, at the corner of 
Broad and Market Streets, in Newark. 
At this time their principal Agency office 
was at No. 8 Wall Street, New York City, 
and was shortly afterward moved to No, 
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11 Wall Street, known as Mortimer's 

Building. It was here that the Directors 

generally met and transacted much of 

their business. The bank books of the 

Company were required to be taken each 

week over to Newark, in order that the 

cash balances might be posted in the 

Home Office. 

Shortly after the organization the Com- 
pany rented the building at No. 151 Mar- 
ket Street, and established itself perma- 
nently in its first Home Office. In Octo- 
ber, 1861, it moved into its present sub- 
stantial home, at No. 752 Broad Street, 
where it has conducted business for over 
thirty years with uninterrupted success, 

At the timeof organization grave doubts 
were expressed by the natives of Jersey as 
to the feasibility of the scheme, and fail- 
ure was predicted by many from the start. 

The Premium Loan system was adopted 
at the very outset, and the adherents of 
the All Cash plan were loud in their con- 
demnation of what they considered a sui- 
cidal policy. Nevertheless, the managers 
of the Mutual Benefit persisted in doing 
business in their own way, and erelong 
the public began to recognize the charac- 
ter of the men behind the Company ; and, 
unsolicited by agents, this same public 
began to lay what has proved to be the 
foundation stove of on? of the most influ- 
ential and bes'-mapnaged life insurance 
companies of the age. 

The first meeting of the Directors of 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany was held in Newark, at the oftice of 
Lewis C. Grover, Esq.,on March 6th, 1845, 
for the purpose of organization and to 
consult on the general interests of the 
Association. 

Ata subsequent meeting, held on March 
l4th, 1845, at Stewart’s Hotelin Newark, 
the f{.llowing were elected by ballot: Rob- 
ert L, Patterson, President; B. C. Miller, 
Secretary ; Lewis C. Grover, Attorney and 
Counsel; Joseph B. Jackson, M.D., Medi- 
cal Examiner for Newark, and James 
Stewart, M.D., for New York. 

Robert L. Patterson continued to be 
President until his death, which occurred 
in 1862, He was succeeded by Lewis C. 
Grover, who resigned in 1881, Theodore 
Macknet temporarily filling the Presidency 
fora few movths, until the Hon. Amzi 
Dodd could accept the office. 

Charles Gill was appointed the Com- 
pany’s Mathematician in 1849. In 1851 
he was succeeded by the Hon. Joseph P. 
Bradley, and in 1862 the Hon. Amzi Dodd 
was made Mathematician, In 1871 Mr. 
Bloomfield J. Miller was made Actuary, 
and in 1881 when Mr. Dodd was made 
President, Mr. Miller was appointed the 
company’s Mathematician. 

Perhaps if there is any one man who 
might be singled out from all the rest as 
the one who bas forged the last Jink in 
perfecting the policy laid down by the in- 
corporators of the Company in 1845, that 
man is the Hon. Amzi Dcdd. He is a 
man of broad mind, a deep thinker, and a 
mathematician of known ability. He isa 
man who has the courage of his convic- 
tions, and the ability to impress others 
with the importance of dealing justly by 
all men. His astute mind is ever ready to 
grasp an idea, whereby he can help his 
fellow-men. He scorns to take an unfair 
advantage of any one, and he recognizes 
the fact that in the long run, honesty, 
liberality and justice will surely win. 
Such is the character of the man who to- 
day stands at the head of this great insti- 
tution which is just turning its half-cen- 
tury mark. 

At the time of commencing business the 
Company had a list of about 200 persons 
who had agreed to take policies. The 
business gradually increased, and on the 
first day of January, 1846 (eight months 
from commencement), the Company had 
issued 693 policies; and on January Ist, 
1847, it had issued 3,007 policies, showing 
a business unparalleled in the history of 
any life insurance company. 

During this time the Company paid 
$45,648 in losses. 

On January ist, 1847, the Company had 
received from premiums and interest, 
$264 661.31, and had disbursed in losses 
and expenses, $65,936.80, leaving the net 
proceeds to secure future claims, $198,- 
724.51, 

Upon the 624 policies in force issued by 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


the Company from April 25th, 1845, to 
December 31st, 1845, and payment of the 
second year’s premium, the Company de- 
clared a dividend of 35 per cent., being 
the profits on the first year’s business. 

On January ist, 1895, the Company 
bad received for premiums, $161.145,- 
251.71. It has, during this time paid out 
for 


Policy Claims $73,757,256 98 


18,826,084 5) 
45,380,975 14 
85.5% $137,964,316 62 

Leaving still in the Company's 
23,180,935 08 
The Company’s investments have 
yielded sufficient to pee all ex- 
penses and taxes, and still add 
to the policy bolders’ fund for 
the fulfillment of existing con- 

tracts 


32,483,450 21 
Total Assets Jan. Ist, 1895... $55,064,388 40 

Its first loss was reported on December 
llth, 1845, for $5,000, under Policy No. 
277. The full amount of the policy was 
ordered paid immediately on completion 
of the proofs of loss. 

So well have the officers of this Com- 
pany fullfilled the prophecies laid down in 
its early literature, that we take pleasure 
in calling attention to the promises then 
made, and comparing the same with the 
practice of the Company of to-day. 

Sec. 37 of the revised By-laws, adopted 
in May, 1847. declares that : 

‘‘An annual dividend of the profits will 
be made in January of each year, when all 
policies which have been renewed prior to 


said dividend shall bave their percentage of 
profits carried to their credit.’ 


Such is the practice of the Company to- 
day ; all dividends are declared and paid 
annually. 

Sec. 19 declares that : 

“The assured can surrender the policy at 
any time after a term of years, and receive 
its equitable value.” 

Every policy now issued by the Com- 
pany has a guaranteed cash or loan value 
indorsed upon it, applicable after the pay- 
ment of the second premium. 

Sec. 20 declares that: 


“Every precautionis taken to prevent a 
forfeiture of the Policy.” 


The Nonforfeiture System of this Com- 
pany, providing for guaranteed values 
either in the form of Extended Insurance 
or in Paid-up Insurance, when requested, 
is as nearly perfect as can be. 

The Directors have constantly in view 
the fact that much of their success has 
resulted from a rigid economy in every 
department of the Company. They may 
well feel proud of the fact, that in review- 
ing their business for the past fifty years, 
it is found that the whole of their ex- 
penditures of every kind have amounted 
to but a fraction over eleven per cent. of 
their receipts. 


"~ 





FIFTY YEARS’ RECORD 
OF THE 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

FIFTY YEARS ago an organization was 
perfected in our sister city, Newark, N. 
J., which has become a household word 
during the half century which has inter- 
vened, The birthday of The Mutual 
Benetit Life Insurance Company was 
April 25th, 1845, for on that day its first 
policy was issued. From that day to this 
its progress has been uniform, and of 
regular and steady advancement. It has 
grown as the years have grown, each 
year making place for improvement and 
progress from the previous one. A mil- 
lion a year with six millions to spare tells 
in the fewest words of what has been ac- 
complished by the company. Its assets 
at the present date are something over 
fifty-six millions of dollars, and are annu- 
ally increasing at the rate of about two 
millions of dollars. 

But the present large assets of the com- 

_ pany do not tell the story of its greatness. 
The company has accomplished in a truly 
faithful manner that for which it was 
organized. It has paid to the heirs of its 
members over seventy-four millions of 
dollars for policy claims. It has returned 
to its policy holders, while yet alive, over 
forty-five millions of dollars in dividends. 
It has paid to its members who have, 
from one cause or another, retired from 
the company before their policies became 
a claim, over eighteen millions of dollars. 
At the beginning of the present year it 
had returned to its members over one hun- 


dred and twelve millions of dollars,or at 
the rate of over two millions of dollars a 
year, and this in addition to the fifty-six 
millions of dollars in assets on band. The 
whole story of its benefit to members is 
told by adding to what it has paid them 
the amount which it has now on hand, 
represented by its present net assets. The 
exact figures of its total benefit to mem- 
bers, brcught up to the beginning of this 
year, are as follows: 
Policy claims......... ceebckeunes eee $73,757,256 OR 
Surrendered policies 18,826,084 50 
Dividends to members 45,380,975 24 
53,746,243 6 

Making total benefit to members.$191,710,559 98 

The premium income of the company at 
the beginning of the year had been a total 
of $161,145,251.71. It will thus be seen 
that the company has paid to its members 
and has an hand for their future use a 
sum in excess of what it has received 
from them in premiums amounting to 
$565,309.27. 

In the foregoing items the expenses of 
the company have not been mentioned, 
The cost to the insured is, perhaps, the 
strongest point in the management of the 
company. The total expense of all kinds 
outside of the amounts paid to members 
has been $24,993,800.90, being a trifle over 
eleven per cent. of the income. It is un- 
q testionably a fact that no other business 
of such vast magnitude has ever been car- 
ried on with anything near such gratify- 
ing economy. 

But the history of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company is not to be 
found alone in the record of its vast finan- 
cial transactions. In every part of the 
country there may be found families 
which have been benefited and saved from 
want because of the company’s payments 
of policy claims. Whether in the city or 
in the small country place, there exist to- 
day families living in comfort because of 
these payments. Children have been edu- 
cated, professions learned, and the whole 
country improved because of these pay- 
ments. 

It may be truthfully stated that the 

Mutual Benefit in its management has 
never sought for greatness as to the mag- 
nitude of its business, It has gone ahead 
with RIGHT for its motto. The ruling 
question has always been, Is this course 
best for our members? Those who know 
the company best know how faithfully 
the company has adhered to this one point 
before making any change in its plans. 
Will this change benefit our members at 
large? has been answered affirmatively in 
every move the company has ever made 
before the move could be made. The 
company has never made a rate for pre- 
miums, never made an investment, never 
made a contract, never made a commis- 
sion or a salary when a paramount consid- 
eration was other than the best intercsts 
of its members. It is quite certain that 
it has never even been lisped by its mana- 
gers that such and such a course or such 
and such a change would bring with it a 
greater show as to its volume of business. 
It cannot be said too strongly that the 
question has been simply this and nothing 
more, Will this course be best for our mem- 
bers ¢ 

The Mutual Benefit is great in its size, 
and in its benetit to members as expressed 
in the figures which tell of its transactions 

with them ; but it is greater in its justice, 
and in its honorable dealings with them, 
Its policy contract as it stands to-day is a 
perfect illustration of the greatness of the 
company. In the fewest number of words 
possible it makes a record of the fact that 
the member’s life is insured, and to this is 

added not limitations as to the course the 

insured is to pursue, or as to what will 
happen to him and his policy if he does 
not do so and so, but rather it adds con- 
ditions upon itself as to what it will do 
for the insured, if he should desire to sur- 
render his policy or use it as an article of 
convenience in commercial transactions 
or to relieve temporary want or business 
embarrassment. ll policies of life in- 
surance read, to be sure, that the man’s 
life is insured, and they all contain con- 
ditions greater or less in number. In the 
Mutual Benefit all this is true, but the 
conditions are obligations on the company. 
for the member, and it is of this that the 
company’s policy contract is made, 
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In speaking of the history of the Mutual 
Benetit as a whole, one must enter into 
and enlarge upon its more recent history 
to give a correct portrayal of it as it is at 
present. At the beginning of the year 1882 
the Hon. Amzi Dodd was called to its 
Presidency on the retirement of Mr. Lewis 
C, Grover by resignation. Mr. Dodd had 
been for many years connected with the 
company as a director and as its Mathe- 
matician, which was in this case a much 
broader and more comprehensive title 
than that usually known as Actuary 
among life insurance companies. The 
plans and methods which were in vogue 
at the time had been mainly planned by 
him and always by his advice. It was 
just prior to his election to the office of 
President that the company commenced 
to put in force its non forfeiture plans, 
now so well known by those who 
know anything of life insurance. Fol- 
lowing his election the company has, 
year by year, intensified its radical 
movement in regard to its non- forfeiture 
plans until to-day they are the admiration 
of all who care for the best interests of 
life insurance. Space will not permit to 
specify the conditions for the insured 
which have resulted from these changes 
and improvements, It is enough to say 
that they should be examined by all those 
who are examining the subject of life in- 
surance, and that they are meritorious t» 
an extent which is fully up to the well- 
known merit of the company. The policy 
contract, as it now reads, seems to be as 
near perfection as a policy contract can 
be made, In saying this it can just as 
truthfully be said that, notwithstanding 
the rad.cal terms of the present contract, 
it is a mere certainty that if anything fur- 
ther can be done for the welfare of the 
members of the company it will be done, 

The progress of the company as to its 
general business during the past thirteen 
years, under the presidency of Mr. Dodd, 
has been attended with results greater 
than the most sang uine could have hoped 
for. Each one of the thirteen years since 
1882 has shown a marked increase in the 
volume of the company’s busines:. It 
must be remembered that this period cov- 
ers but a little less than one-fourth of the 
entire history of the company. lts mem- 
bership has, however, increased from 
forty-six thousand to eighty thousand, its 
insurance in force from one hundred and 
twenty-seven millions to two hundred and 
nine millions, and its present assets from 
thirty-four millions to fifty five millions. 
The company has, in fact, nearly doubled 
in these important items of its business. 
Its business is now increasing more rap- 
idly than ever before in the histor, of the 
company, and this while there is nova small 
particle of effort being made to push its 
business. One need only to 4ook at its 


expense accounts as published in its 
anpbual statements to know that its com- 
m‘ssions to agents must be of the smallest 
paid by any company, if not in fact the 
rmallest. With all the genuineness of the 
merits of the company, with all its right 
to go before the public with its great 
record of justice to all, it may truthfully 
be said that there is not the slightest par- 
ticle of bombast about the company. It 
never parades itself. Its business 1s 80 
conducted that it may almost be said that 
the company waits for it to come, as a 
bank waits for business to come to it. 

It needs no prophet to say that the 
Mutual Benefit is destined to go steadily 
ahead in its greatness, year by year. 
Whatever an inherent sense of right can 
do for a life insuranee company will be 
done for the Mutual Benefit. It is a poli- 
cy holders’ company, and the best wish 
that any one can give it is that it always 
be itself as we have found it and as it I. 








__ INSURANCE. 


4895. 


1851. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 





H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary: 
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AMERICAN 


FIRE 
eee = INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


FIGHTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Liccoccccccccescccccccccecsccccccocs 
rng = reinsurance and all other Lsese 4 
ecrplus: over ali Liabilities. ........ 0002000. "178,855 75 


SETS, Jan. Ist, 18%..82,395,006 22 
THOMAS i. MONTGOMERY Pree 








New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston Mass. 





SSETS, Dec. 31, 1804......cceececeeceeserees $24,252,828 71 
PABILITIES SRC gi CR Re Spee 2'317-399 94 
$2,085,428 77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old liferate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 

cies. 

a policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres., 
8. F. TRULL Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 





A WORKMAN 


in the employ of The Independent 
lost his wife after a long iliness 
which used up his savings. She 
had a policy in the Metropolitan Life 
insurance Company, of New York, 
for two hundred dollars, payment 
of which was made immediately 
after her death, thus enabling 
the husband to give her a respecta- 
ble burial. Without th's he would 
have been an object of charity. The 
story carries its own moral. Write 
the company for its literature. 


1829 





1895 


Charter Perpetual, 


FRANKLIN 


Fire lnsurance Company, of Philadelphia. 








IED, ionwseieebeedaevencsvesaveges $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve...........0..66 «+ 1,696,019 62 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc...... 36.591 47 
PIE. ccicicccunstnesnnse: sensans 1,054,236 07 





Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1895..83,186,547 16 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
Ovvick—No. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy towards both its Insured 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree, but judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard of 
the policy-holder, Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-forfeiting,providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during the past forty-five years abundantly 

emonstrates its absolute security. 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 











GEORGE H. BURFORD............President 
. % ue eh ae PE OM aceon Secretary. 
wu ee! 7 ‘ -Assistant Secretary. 
ART 

JOH u 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS......... rest. Chem, Nat. 
JOHN J. AUCKER LR . ne ae 
°. H. PERKINS, JR., Prest. Imp.& Trad’rs’ 
JAMES R. a ree 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS............. eoevcccceseccces $9,593,072 19 
LIABILITIES............. eovceee 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON; Gen. A&t. 








1876. iy 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY C0, 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDs oF SURETYSHI!P, 


—~ PERSONAL ACCIDENT, — - 
PLATE GLASS, i. Sh 


STEAM BOILER VATOR, 
Employers Viawility and Burglary Policies. 








ES PAID SINCE ORGANIZaz, 
Los $5,480,525.02. On, 

















J.M. ALLER, President. 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 23d Vice-President. 
5. B. PIRROR. Secretary and Treasurer 





Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1896, 


Cash Capital...............00000+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

NE cccvsvdcrsenscesavens . 3,943,639 46 
Net Surplus... ....cccccccceeeees 1,811,269 26 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,811,269 26 
Grows Agmets...........ccceeeeeee 6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York, 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, .” {S€cretaries, 


: CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 
C,H, DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO, E. KLINE 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Il. 

W.8. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart 
ment, 32] Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 











THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY Ist, 1895. 


Total Admitted  iiicccrnccceninae 


PITTITTTT TTT eeseeee $8,570,838 69 


Total Liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations, 
and outstanding Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York In- 


surance Department 4% 


Surplus on the basis of Admitted Assets.................sssssesseeeeeees 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


$7,385,517 66 





OFFICERS: 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 
WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


ae WILLIAM G, LOW, Counsel. 


$1,185,321 03 









PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


People who insure have in- 
comes from the smallest sums to 
the largest. It may be a clerk 
with a thousand dollars a year, 
or a business man with an income 
of a hundred thousand or more ;. 
and then we have the picture of 
$385 for each two thousand of in- 
surance paid out each year to pro- 
tect this income or these incomes. 
There can be no case stronger 
than this. 
of say $3,000 a year. 


A man has an income 
He lives 
in the best of circumstances, his 
family are well provided for, and 
his children are being well edu- 


cated. He looks the situation 


all would be changed so far as the 
comforts of his family are con- 
cerned, Of necessity he seeks the 
protection of Life Insurance, for 
there is nothing else he can do. 
He takes a policy of $2,000, and 
pays an annual premium of say 
$35, or more, depending upon his 
age. He has sought to protect his 
family ; he has done well. But if 
he dies, the income resulting froma 
the amount for which he was 
insured would be but the small- 
est portion of the amount which 


he was earmng. Ifa man has a 


large income, a medium income, 
or asmall income, Life Insurance 
affords a protection for it, and the 
amount of the insurance should 
bein accord with the annual earn- 
ing. No one can consider the 
subject of Life Insurance without 
saying all praise to the man who 
protects his family with a Life 
Insurance policy ; but we must 
accord the greater praise to the 
man who does so fully and com- 
pletely by taking a policy in The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York. While there are 
many good companies, this is 
easily the best, and its policies 
afford every possible advantage 
obtainable in a Life Insurance 
contract. 

Any agent of the Company 
will gladly furnish all requisite 
information. To avoid possible 
error, apply only to the agents 
of The Mutual Life Insurance 


Company of New York. 
IFE, 


ff yTuAL 

L Ksidpanc OMAN 
Rie oF NEWYORK. 
ARD A M¢ CurDdY, 
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ASSETS, OVER $204,000,000. 


over and sees that if he should die | 
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1851. 1896. 
Forty-Fourth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, 1895. 
ASSETS, 


Loans on First Mortgagesof Real Estate. $5,633,589 50 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies 





MMII a cdaviverdedackduscendsdee exe 701,268 61 
Loans on Collateral........scccssescssses 5,000 Ou 
Cost Value of Real Etate owned by the 

I xtrcudenseuseussdeneccdcuacenes 930,602 47 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds 

RN ents sicdwsncese cxececoedsecee 2,096,862 71 
SII cadecednucicevaccadésuedecedoes 165,676 00 
I dandawnetene \.dccntecaveraed 198 4S 
Cash deposited in Banks... ......... .... 


S76 378 (ee 
$9,919,261 54 
ADD: 

Market Value of Stocks and 
Bonds over cost.... .. .... 
Interest accrued and due... 
et D eferred and Outstand- 
ing Premiums.... ......... 





130,861 94 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1895, $10,230,474 50 


S511, 212 98 


LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Policies in force 
at 4 per cent. interest 
(Conn, and N.Y, standard) $9,209,959 00 
Claims by death outstand- 


GRD cesdsinn: dececccccnccccess 18,249 (0 
Premiums paid in advance. 9,385 66 
Special Policy aad Invest- 

ment Reserves.............. 425,386 77 


9,662,980 43 
Surplus at 4 per cent.......... $567,494 07 


1892. 


1S83. 1884. 
Policies issued......... 3,856 4,760 5,428 
Insurance written..... $7,909,116 $8,835,062 $9,900,868 
New Premiums re- 
CE incccciccccescecs 219,987 225,900 290,95 
Total Premiums re- 
as dntendsevendes 925,735 1,027,002 1,198,568 
Paid policy holders.... 1,079,587 1,083,421 = 1,087,586 
Policies in force........ 19,788 21,420 22.7% 
Insurance in force..... 30,549, 06 33,681,523 36,381,040 


This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $35,000,000.00: 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 
CHARLES H, LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
A. H. BARROWS, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE 8. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 











NEW YORK, Jan. 22, 1895, 
The Trustees, in confotmity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 18%: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1894, to 3lst December, 1694......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 


SOI, TR io dce st cccccscsveteucssncceesese 1,106,515 77 


$4,867 436 ay 





Total marine pvremiums......  ......++ 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1894, to Slat December, 1804............0.++ 


Losses paid during the same 





Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ $624,154 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
estimated at.... . eelannstianinatantaleeeas 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,608 14 
Cash 1m BABB. ccccccccccvcccccce udeueeanden’ 184,238 44 
RE cdvcttddinctens seerniaccveewsiied $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, 80 redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 184, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 























J. D. JONES CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH 

A. A. RAVEN EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY 
JAMES LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEG . ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ISAAC BELL, 

HORACE GRAY JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, VERNON H. BROWN, 
HENRY E.HAWLEY, ‘CHKISTI’N DE THOMSEN 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLIss, EVE FRAZAR 
JOHN L, RIKER, WILLIAM B, BOULTON 

}. A. HAND. GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
JOHN D, HEWLETT, PAULL. THEBAUD 
GUSTAV AMSINCK OH WOODWARD. 


NCK, JOHN B. WOO 
N. DENTON SMITH, GEORGE COPPELL, 
J, D. JONES, President, 
w. H.H, MOORE, Vice Pres’:. 





A. A. RAVEN, 3a Vice Pree’t, 
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Old and Young. 


A SUNDAY’S SERMON. 

BY E. IRENASUS STEVENSON, 

THE brown ow! flits across the road, 

The peaceful night has settled down. 

With pleasant thoughts the busy guest, 

Reluctant, turns his face to town. 
He leaves behind him wind-tossed trees 
And fields gray-green as winter ends; 
He leaves behind him spring’s new life, 
And, as he dares to hope, new friends. 


The river’s silver shines below— 
The Hudson, like the hour, serene— 
And with the village lamps’ pale glow, 
The Sunday-darkened shops are seen, 
In gentle dissonance the bells 
From each dark spire their tones prolong ; 
And gravely, in sectarian file, 
To church and chapel glide the throng. 


A coming train contracts the groups 

That pause before the white-barred gate ; 
And he amid ‘the widening crowd 

Notes carelessly that others wait. 
Along the footpath’s narrow range 

His neighbors patient prisoners are ; 
With idle mind he overbears 

A casual speaker—‘‘ See that star ! 


** How green it shines, alone, up there.”’ 
‘* Green,” spoke another, ** blue to me. 
Yes, silvery blue.” ‘* Nay, green—and fair 
For just that emerald brilliancy.”’ 
“ Strange,” quoth a third, with quiet look 
Full on the glittering sky-lamp set, 
“I find it neither blue nor green ; 
To me its rays are violet.” 


The gazers laughed. Each, lightly, tried 
To prove his color-sense was right ; 
But he who listened turned and eyed, 
As on he sped, that twinkling light ; 
And lo, a cloud climbs up the west. 
The star grows pale—is disappearing— 
Is veiled from sight. Our traveler thinks: 
“ Here is a sermon worth the hearing.” 


What, green and violet and blue ?— 
One single orb—to diverse sight. 
Pray, should F think your eye untrue, 
Or feel I own less perfect sight? 
How, then, to know whose upward glance 
Mistakes light’s message, dropped so far? 
Oh, friends, why argue? Is it not 
Enough that each may see the star ? 


‘To whom is Faith’s bigh light so great 
That he dare call his brother blind ” 
Whose road to God appears so straight 
That other paths all false we find ? 
What hours misspent in anxious care 
‘To prove our neighbor’s eyesight dim, 
Forgetful that, ere we are ’ware, 
God may send cloud ’twixt us and him. 
New York City. 


- 





SAM’S PRAYER-MEETING. 


BY HARRIET CARYL COX, 


Ir had been a pretty bad wreck, to be 
sure, and the morning edition of the 
Eastern papers would tell of the fearful 
collision that had occurred just as the 
train entered Lead Valley. 

But now the excitement, in the place of 
the disaster, had begun to quiet down ; 
for the rough miners of the little settle- 
ment were too used to perils of all kinds 
to be long stirred by this wreck, with its 
half-dozen lives lost. 

it was all over now, they reasoned, and 
they had helped cheerfully as long as help 
was needed ; but now the wrecking crew 
was at work, and only an occasional 
straggler sauntered up to look at the de- 
railed cars and pile of débris on either 
side of the track. 

The rest of the settlement were in the 
office of the one hotel the place afforded ; 
and the room was blue with smoke as 
they sat about the sputtering fire and re- 
lated anecdotes, or vied with each other 
in tales of danger and heroism. 

Some of the stories were old ones, as 
knowing glances between the men showed; 
but the crowd was good-natured, and 
new and old alike were received with 
approbation. . 

Ed Labes, the funny man of the place, 
had just finished telling a new and very 
taking story. Ed had just returned from 
a neighboring settlement, and had, doubt- 
less, brought the story with him. 

As the shouts of laughter that had 
greeted him died away, one of the men 
shouted : ‘‘ Swearing Sam’s goin’ ter sleep. 
Wake him up, and make him tell us a 
good one. Come, Sam;” and they gave 
him a hearty slap. 

**I could tell yer a story,” he said, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


slowly, after a moment’s hesitation ; ** but 
yer wouldn’t believe it, and I dunno as I 
want ter tell it;’ and he replaced his 
pipe and relapsed into silence. 

**Oh, come off!” they cried. ‘‘ Yer 
don’t sneak out er it that way. Guess yer 
can stan’ it if we don’t swaller it whole; 
it can’t be no worse than some what’s 
been told ter-night ; so go ahead, old fel- 
ler.” 

They looked inquiringly at him. 

He drew his pipe out, rubbed its smooth 
stem against his high boots as if in 
thought; then, tucking it into his boot- 
leg, he glanced about the dingy room. 

‘** It ain’t exactly like any of yer stories,” 
he began; *‘but the smash-up ter-night 
made me think of it same’s ’twas yester- 
day. 

**°T was fifteen years back, when I was 
a-logging up in Michigan, and things was 
so dull and hard we was mighty glad 
when anything interesting came up. So 
when one er the loggers brought news up 
from town that there’d been a terrible 
smash-up, we was rather glad than other- 
wise. Course we was sorry for them who 
had folks killed, but it didn’t matter much 
ter the folks what got killed, 

‘*So a whole crowd on us quit campand 
went inter town. There was fifteen folks 
dead, and some pretty bad shook up. 
There was one woman who hadn’t known 
a thing ever since she landed on’er head, 
And she had a little girl, 30 Ben who kept 
the house told us, and he was dreadfully 
upset *bout that child. ’Cause, you see, 
there wa’n’t any women folks in town ter 
look after it. Ben’s wife had took a sud- 
den notion ter go East a week before, and 
she was the only one, except the station 
agent’s wife, who had died a month ago. 

***1t does seem kind er tough that there 
ain’t no woman ter kind er mother her,’ 
Ben said, as we set about the stove a-talk- 
ing same’s we be now. ‘And she’s most 
cried herself sick, too. Wish the train 
hadn’t seen fit ter smash up here’; and he 
scowled an awful scowl. 

‘** Yer wouldn’t have sold so much beer, 
so yer needn’t be blaming your good luck,’ 
one of the men told him ; but he seemed a 
bit troubled all evening and kept a going 
up ter listen close ter her door to see if 
she’d stopped crying. Bime-by, he came 
back considerable relieved. 

*** She sounds quiet,’ he said ; ‘and now 
I guess we can rest easy.’ 

**So we was having a rousing good 
time, when all o’ a sudden the feller next 
ter me give an awful start and said kind 
er low, ‘Sam, I see a ghost,’ 

***Ghost, nothing,’ I replied; but I 
looked where he pointed, and sure enough 
there wassomething white a-coming down 
the dark haliway. 

** By this time some o’ the others saw we 
was a-lookin’ at something, and they 
looked too. And ’fore we began ter real- 
ize what it was, a little bit of a voice piped 
up: 

*** Why don’t Susan come up to hear 
me say my prayers ?” 

‘‘If it had been a real live ghost it 
couldn’t have struck us so sudden, 

‘** Better go back ter bed,’ Ben said, 
trying ter speak soft like. ‘Susan’s busy 
now, and can’t come; so run along.’ 

‘*But she knew he was a-fooling her, 
and she was aspunky little thing. 

“**T will have Susan,’ she cried, a- 
stamping her little bare foot. ‘Tell her 
to come here right now ;’ and she looked 
real proud like. 

‘** Susan ain’t here; she’s gone,’ Ben 
said, kinder shamed. ‘Guess you can say 
your prayers ter yerself this once, can’t 
yer? he asked. 

‘** Course not,’ she said, her eyes big. 
‘There wouldn’t be any one to say ‘‘ God 
bless you darling, and keep you ;”’ and 
that little under lip o’ hers began ter 
tremble. 

‘I tell yer, boys, there come a lump in 
my throat so big, if it had been gold I'd 
’a’ been a rich man; and all of us was 
a-wishing we were back in camp, ’twas so 
mighty uncomfortable a-hearing that kid 
asking fer some one ter hear her prayers. 

**Sudden she come further into the 
room and looked all round ter us men, 
and yer never seen such a pretty sight in 
all yer life as she made tnere. Her big 
blue eyes were tilled with tears and her 


cheeks were pretty and pink and her 
golden hair was all frowzled, and her lit- 
tle pink feet peeped out below her white 
gown, like Mayflowers when they shine 
through a snowdrift on a warm day 
Everything was so black around she 
looked like a little white flower growing 
all alone in a clump er black stumps ; and 
somehow I wished allo’ a sudden that I 
wa’n’t such a rough old chap. Thought it 
must have been nice ter had a kid like 
that real friendly with me when I come 
home nights. 

‘‘Seemed as if she must have known 
what I was thinking about, ’cause she 
came up ter me, real confiding like, and 
put her little hand onter my knee, and 
said : 

‘** You’ll hear me say my prayers, won’t 
you? 

“T tell you that room was awful still, 
and I didn’t dare look round ter see the 
fellers a-grinning at the thought of me 
a-hearing her say her prayers. Hadn’t 
said my own for nigh onter twenty 
years. 

‘*But she stood expectant like, and I 
tell yer, boys, | justcouldn’tsay no. I'd ’a’ 
ruther had ’em all a-laughing at me for- 
ever then ’a’ hurt that poor kid. Strange 
what fools men are sometimes,-ain’t it? 

‘** Well,’ says I, ‘ go ahead ; Ill listen.’ 

‘“‘Then she dropped down onter her 
knees, and clasped her little hands, and I 
waited fer her ter begin. 

*** You must fold your hands too,’ she 
said, ‘ and get dow:: on your knees side o’ 
me.’ 

*©¢QOh, this'll do, I said. ‘1 can hear 
you just as well this way, and I ain’t very 
much used ter praying !’ 

‘* But she insisted, and so just ’cause I 
didn’t know what else ter do, I got down 
on the floor too. 

‘+1 can’t seem ter remember very much 
what she said, only I know it ended ‘God 
bless everybody ;’ and then when she’d 
said Amen, she didn’t get up, but kinder 
waited. 

**T looked round ter see what was up, 
and, if you'll believe me, three of them 
men was down on their knees too, and 
one of ’em was crying like a baby. 

‘** Yer must say what she told yer to,’ 
whispered Ben. 

‘Then I kind er recollected what she 
had said, and managed, with his helping, 
ter say, ‘God bless you darling, and keep 
you.’ And as I said it I meant it too. 

‘She seemed satisfied then, and got up 
and shook hands with me; then when 
Bill held out his, she shook all round, and 
went off a-smiling as happy as could be. 

‘That's all there is ter it,” and Sam 
glanced defiantly at his audience. ‘‘ But 
it’s true, every word, and I’m proud er it, 
too. "Taint very often we kind er folks 
get a chance ter see angels, and yer don’t 
never want ter miss it if yer do.” 

There was a silence for a moment, then 
Sam got up, pushed back his stool, and 
shuffled from the room. 

‘* That was a good yarn of his,” said one, 
as the door closed; and the others pre- 
pared to take their departure also. 

‘*But yer never would er thought it of 
him, would yer now?” queried another, 

One by one they filed out, and the land- 
lord, barring the door behind them, stood 
looking vacantly at the empty chairs. 

‘That was a good yarn,” he mused. 


ABINGTON, Masa. 


A VERY STRANGE MOTHER. 


BY L. E, 8S. SMITH. 





“WHERE do you build this spring ?” said I , 
Quoth she, ‘ Since truth we’re telling, 

I don’t intend even to try 
This year to have a dwelling.”’ 


‘* Where will you hold your first At Home?”’ 
Her answer’s past believing— 

“ Pll be content abroad to roam, 
Nocompany receiving.” 


‘* Where will your children stay ?’’ I said, 
‘* Why, free from household labors, 

I'll see they’re safely tucked in bed, 
Iu houses of my neighbors.” 


‘* But will they feed the little dears ?”’ 

‘* Poor things, how can you doubt it ? 
If you’ll dismiss your idle fears, 

1’1l tell you all about it.” 


She added then, in accents bland, 
** Our race of birds are sages. 

My name is Mrs. Cuckoo, and 
We've done the same for ages.’’ 
Boston, Mass. 
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WHY CHRISTOPHER WENT a- 
CRICKETING. 


A MAY-DAY TALE OF FLORENCE. 
BY OLIVE MAY EAGER, 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS was what the 
boys called him, much to his dislike, for 
his real name was Christopher Hale ; and 
even at @ more tender age he was very 
particular about giving the right name to 
everybody aud everything. Nodoubt the 
boys knew how the nickname worried 
him, and for that reason called it far 
oftener than necessary. At any rate, he 
was glad to leave it behind him when he 
sailed over the broad Atlantic, on through 
the waters of the Mediterranean, and 
finally came to live in the beautiful city 
of Florence, in Italy. 

He liked his new home, altho, curiously 
enough, the boys in Florence seemed to 
have heard of his American nickname, 
and prouptly adopted it. True, it was the 
year of the Chicago Fair, and as every pa- 
per was filled with sketches and pictures 
of the famous Genoese sailor, perhaps Ital- 
ian boys may have had Christopher Co- 
lumbus on the brain, 

After all, it did not matter so much in 
Fioreace, where he was almost a stranger, 
and besides, he was getting well past eight 
years of age, when boys _ begin to feel tall 
and mannish. 

His father and mother came to Florence 
for the sake of its works of art, and never 
felt so happy as when sitting for long 
hours, studying and copying those old 
paintings. Yet they did not forget that 
their boy thought the galleries very 
dreary, and found the fine old masters ex- 
ceedingly dull company. When looking 
for lodgings, they did so with reference to 
Christopher’s pleasure, and were glad to 
find comfortable quarters just opposite 
the entrance to the Cascine. 

The Cascine really means ‘‘ The Dairies,” 
because long ago many cows were kept 
there to supply the city with milk and 
butter. But for years the beautiful woods 
and broad, green fields have been turned 
into pleasure grounds, where the Floren- 
tines, big and little, like to stroll or drive. 
In one part, where the natural growth is 
left untouched, the tall trees hang full of 
lovely ivy, while a thick ,»undergrowth 
offered Christopher a fine chance to play at 
Indians, scouting, and all of those jolly 
things. But there is very little fun for an 
eight-year-old unless he has some other 
boy about, and, seeing his loneliness, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hale at once set about finding a 
suitable companion for him in his rambles 
in the park. , 

Pietro seemed the right person. He 
was the son of the janitor—or porter, a8 
we say in Italy—and was a quiet, steady 
boy about fifteen years old. He was ap- 
prenticed to a watchmaker, so was not 
always at liberty ; but as he earned one 
franc—twenty cents—a week, Mr. Hale 
arranged to pay his master five cents for 
his services, whenever the afternoon was 
tine enough for Indians to haunt the Cas- 
cine woods. Unfortunately Pietro knew 
very little about Indians; but he went 
once to Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show, 
when it visited Florence, four or five years 
ago, 80 that at least he had a faint idea of 
how Indians act when on the war-path. 
However, he insisted that all Americans 
are Indians, because one of the few things 
which he remembered having learned at 
school was the fact that the American 
race is copper-colored, wears feathers in 
its hair, and lives in wigwams. The two 
boys almost had a quarrel before Pietro 
could be convinced that Christopher had 
been accustomed to the usual amount of 
clothing, and had lived in houses not un- 
like those of Florence. To this day Chris- 
topher has a suspicion that Pietro finally 
gave up his ideas about Americans, not 
from force of argument, but simply be- 
cause his little friend’s fair skin did not 
harmonize with the red man theory. — 

The two boys enjoyed many outings 
together, and besides there were féte days, 
which .came delightfully often, wheo 
Pietro was his own master and at Cbris- 
topher’s disposal for the lengthening 
spring daye. Mrs. Hale thought Pietro ® 
very nice boy, because he always picked 
a bunch of daisies or violets for her before 
he left the Cascine, amd she never f 
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to give him abig loaf for his supper, much 
to the delight of Christopher, who rather 
feared that Pietro did not get enough to eat. 

Christopher had other poor friends, one 
of them being too queer to be agreeable to 
Mr. and Mrs. Hale, altho they disliked to 
check their boy’s charitable instincts. He 
was a man of forty, yet scarcely taller 
than Christopher himself, and having an 
ugly hump which gained for him the 
nickname of Gobbino—little hunchback. 
He was usually standing near the Car- 
raja bridge, which is the most frequented 
of all the Florentine bridges that cross the 
river Arno. Many people daily passed 
his favorite corner, and of all he begged 
with a most piteous whine, and a sniffile 
that was conveniently ready on all occa- 
sions. Old Florentines never gave him 
anything—they knew his face and habits 
too well—but newcomers were apt to 
drop money in the outstretched hat. 

Many of Christopher’s spare coppers 
went that way, for one is not a beggar all 
his life for nothing ; and the Gobbino was 
quick to see the pity in the boy’s face, 
never letting him get by without a most 
moving appeal to his generosity. Christo- 
pher did feel very sorry for him—he him- 
self had reached the age when he rather 
enjoyed the sensation of constantly out- 
growing his trowsers, and of finding his 
jacket sleeves creep up his arms, It 
seemed dreadful never to be ‘‘ grown up,” 
never, never, NEVER! for, of course, after 
forty years of trying, the Gobbino must 
have given up all hope of greater stature. 

Once when Christopher stopped to talk 
with him a moment, he found out another 
sad thing about the Gobbino, He had 
never owned a handkerchief in his whole 
life! The very thought seemed horrible 

to Christopher, who was a born dude, and 
whose mother indulged the fastidious 
tastes of her only child by buying him the 
softest, finest, hemstitched handkerchiefs, 
one of which he was using for the first 
time that day. It was a strange tale, but 
it must be true, for the confidence came 
about in the most natural manner possi- 
ble, the Gobbino saying longingly as he 
saw the bit of costly linen in Christopher’s 
hand, ‘‘I never had a handkerchief in my 
life, und 1 suppose you have dozens like 
that at home.” 

Christopher had never imagined such 
depths of poverty and degradation, so the 
first impulse was to hand over his own 
handkerchief at once; but he feared his 
mother might not like it. When he told 
her about it at lunch, she said that he did 
quite right, as it would be casting ‘* pearls 
before swine,” whatever that might mean. 
But his father laughed until he nearly 
choked himself with macaroni, which, 
as everybody knows, generally slips down 
easily enough. When he rose from the 
table he patted Christopher on the head 
and called him ‘an incorrigible philan- 
thropist,” whatever that might mean. 

Christopher thought it best to say no 
more, but remembering the dwarf’s dis- 
appointed look when he failed to get a 
handkerchief, he secretly resolved to buy 
him a few cheap ones. The cook often 
bought them from a passing vender—big, 
red cotton handkerchiefs at six fora franc 
—and what was good enough for so re- 
spectable a man as Cook in his Sunday 
clothes surely would not be beneath the 
Gobbino’s acceptance. His father allowed 
him a franc a week for his very own, but 
Christopher was an honurable little fellow 
and hardly thought it right to spend so 
large a sum on somebody of whom, for 
Some reason, his parents did not approve. 

Clearly, he must earn the franc, but 
how ? It was a difficult matter for an 
eight-year-old in a foreign city, but he 
would do his best to make the money. 
The way was opened sooner than he 
thought, 

Turning acorner one morning, he and 
his father came upon a queer-looking sign, 
which made Mr. Hale break into a laugh 
80 hearty as to startle the persons stand- 
ing near, 

“What is it, Father?’ said Christopher, 
who could speak Italian better than he 
Could read it. 

“Why, look what that sign says : 

WARRANTED PurRE BLOOD. 
First FAMILIES OF THE CASCINE!! 


Votces tHar NEVER CRACK OR GROW HUSKY. 
CRICKETS FOR SALE, 


THE {[NDEPENDENT., 


‘“* Oh,” said Christopher, ‘‘ I know what 
that means. To-morrow is the Ascension 
Day, when everybody in Florence goes to 
the Cascine to hunt for crickets. Pietro 
told me all about it. He went last May 
Day as soon as it was light, and by the 
time he had to go to the shop, he had 
caught so many that he sold them for a 
franc.” 

‘*But who wants to buy so many 
crickets?” asked Mr. Hale. 

‘*Oh! Everybody wants one for good 
luck. As long as the cricket sings, good 
luck stays in the house ; so every family 
tries to keep its cricket alive a long time.” 

** Well,” replied his father, ‘‘ I suppose 
the superstition does no harm to any one 
but the crickets. Ishould call it a whole- 
sale ‘ Slaughter of the Innocents,’ but no 
doubt poor boys like Pietroare glad of the 
chance to earn an extra penny.” 

They stopped to look at some unfortu- 
nate crickets that were already shut 
up in cunning little cages of wire or corn- 
stalk, each captive having one green leaf 
to keep him from starving and to remind 
him of his old home in the fields. But 
Christopher paid little attention to them 
or their wrongs, for he was too much 
taken up with a new idea that had come 
into his head. If Pietro made money by 
catching crickets, why couldn’t he do the 
same and buy the much desired handker- 
chiefs ¢ 

For a wonder his parents made no ob- 
jections to the early morning trip to the 
Cascine, provided Pietro could go too. 
Pietro was going anyway, and readily 
agreed to take charge of Christopher and 
bring him back for breakfast. However 
Mrs. Hale insisted upon rolling up some 
sandwiches, that they might have a bite 
in the Cascine when they got tired of 
crickets. 

It was rather a sleepy little fellow who, 
with the early dawn, made one of the 
crowd going tothe Cascine. All sorts of 
people were there, many families turning 
out in full force, and carrying huge lunch 
baskets to help them have a good time, 
There were also many others, like Pietro, 
who were going for profit and such scant 
pleasure as they could find in disposing 
of the scraps left from the feasts of the 
more fortunate. 

It was a very gay and lively scene, this 
May Day frolic of the Florentines. All 
over the green fields were the stooping 
figures of spry young folks hunting for 
the lively crickets that hopped here, there 
and everywhere in the dewy grass. The 
older folks looked on approvingly, and 
told wonderful tales of how many crick- 
ets they used to catch when they, too, 
went hunting in this self-same park in 


those far-away May Days of their youth.. 


Everybody seemed in a fine humor and 
anxious for an early breakfast ; nor was 
Christopher sorry to take out his roll of 
sandwiches, altho he had not caught half 
enough crickets yet. 

There were six nice big sandwiches ; but 
Christopher was quite willing to give Pie- 
tro the lion’s share, reckoning that since 
he was twice his own age, Pietro was 
clearly entitled to four sandwiches, which 
would leave two for himself. Pietro’s be- 
gan to disappear so rapidly that Christo- 
pher became fearful lest his friend fall a 
victim to that awful indigestion which his 
mother said always lies in waiting for 
boys who gulp their food. Then, too, it 
was bad manners to eat so fast, tho of 
course Pietro could not be expected to 
know much about etiquet. Perhaps if he 
—Christopher—should eat very, very 
slowly indeed, Pietro might feel the force 
of his good example. He nibbled daintily 
at his sandwich, but before he was half 
through with his lesson in politeness and 
hygiene, Pietro had finished his last 
mouthful. He needed small urging to 
make way with the fifth sandwich, and 
then the two boys resumed their search 
for crickets. 

Pietro was an older hand at the business 
and generously atoned for his behavior at 
breakfast by slipping many a black fellow 
into Christopher’s covered basket. Inthe 
excitement of the hunt they wandered 
further and further away, until Pietro 
was startled by the striking of a distant 
church clock. ‘‘Seven o'clock!” he ex- 
claimed in dismay, ‘‘ who would believe 


we have been here two hours. In ahalf- 
hour, I must have the shop swept and 
opened, and it is more than two miles 
away!” His master was as severe about 
morning duties as he was lax in the after- 
noon, so poor Pietro felt decidedly puz- 
zled. He himself could run every step of 
the way, but Christopher’s legs were 
shorter, and besides the child looked tired 
already. 

“If it’s the signorino that bothers you, 
I can see him safe home, I know where 
he lives in the fine palace opposite the 
Cascine gate.” 

It was the Gobbino who spoke. How 
long he had been sitting there the boys 
could not know. Christopher did not 
realize how attractive crowds are toa beg- 
gar, and could not help wondering what 
had brought the Gobbinoso faraway from 
his usual haunts. 

Pietro looked at the dwarf doubtfully. 
From his babyhood he had jibed and jeer- 
ed the Gobbino, who had retorted in kind, 
until there was little love lost between 
them. But, after all, in broad daylight, 
with hundreds of people about, what 
harm could the beggar do, even if he 
wished it, which was highly improbable. 
Even Christopher urged Pietro to leave 
him, and very reluctantly he hurried away 
to the shop. 

The truth was, the sight of the Gobbino 
had impressed Christopher anew with the 
pressing need of the handkerchief money 
at once. His stock of crickets was still 
far too small; but by taking his way 
home more slowly he might find a good 
many yet. He thought it best to take the 
Gobbino into the secret, and the little man 
highly approved of the plan to furnish 
him with handkerchiefs. In fact, he was 
so much affected by the kind thoughtful- 
ness of his young friend, that he declared 
that were he the owner of a handkerchief 
he could then and there weep it full of 
tears of joy. He proposed that both 
should go down on their knees to hunt for 
crickets ; but, much to his regret, he was 
soon forced to leave Christopher to grope 
about alone, the hump on his back becom- 
ing too painful from long stooping. 

However, he encouraged Christopher to 
keep on, calling him ‘‘ bravo!” “ fine fel- 
low,” ‘“‘alnost a man,” until the plucky 
boy would have died rather than own that 
his shoulders were aching and that his 
knees seemed ready to break. Mechanic- 
ally he sought and found cricket after 
cricket, until his silence and pale face 
must have alarmed the Gobbino, for he 
suddenly proposed to go. He left the boy 
at the house door, but kept the basket, 
saying that it would be best to sell the 
crickets at once, as thé market would be 
glutted later in the day. 

It seemed so reasonable a plea that 
Christopher made no objection; and it 
was a worn-out little boy who crept 
empty-handed into the breakfast room, 
where his parents sat wondering why he 
was 80 late. Probably they thought Pietro 
was looking after the crickets, or else 
they were too anxious about Christopher 
to think of asking the result of his search 
in the Cascine, and he was only too glad 
to be silent on the subject. 

They put their boy to bed, and for a 
day or two he was feverish and listless 
from the effects of the over-exertion on an 
empty stomach, He told no tales on Pie- 
tro’s appetite and desertion, nor did he 
mention the Gobbino’s appearance on the 
scene, All that long May Day he watched 
in vain for some news from the sale of 
his crickets, but no word came until Mr. 
Hale said that night : ‘* Isaw that wretch- 
ed Gobbino lying dead-drunk in adoorway. 
I suppose he reaped an extra harvest from 

” the Cascine merrymakers to-day.” 

Christopher felt a curious shiver run all 
over him. What if the Gobbino had sold 
his hard-won crickets, and was so base as 
to get drunk on the proceeds, instead of 
buying the long-desired handkerchiefs ! 

The next time he passed over the Carraja 
bridge, he avoided the beggar’s side of the 
street, but glancing out of the corner of 
his eye, he saw the Gobbino recognize 
him, and hastily step into adoorway. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hale made a few inquiries of 
Pietro, and by putting two and two to- 
gether, they shrewdly managed to get a 
fair idea of what had occurred, but seeing 
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that Christopher himself suspected the 
dwarf’s perfidy, they wisely said nothing 
to him. 

In Italy one need not go far to seek ob- 
jects of charity, and Christopher has 
transferred his attentions to an old man 
who looks like an Indian squaw, and who 
sits summer and winter on the Carraja 
bridge. He offers matches and tooth- 
picks to the passers-by, and Christopher so 
often patronizes the mummy-like old fel- 
low that his father still feels justified in 
calling him an “ incorrigible philanthro- 
pist.” 

Christopher now knows what that long 
name means, but he is very curious to 
know another thing, too. His father will 
not say what he thinks about it, declaring 
that a Christopher Columbus must dis- 
cover things for himself. Betore leaving 
for America he would so much like to 
find out if the Gobbino has ever managed 
tolay in a supply of handkerchiefs! A 
cheat and a rogue he firmly believes him 
to be, yet what good can one expect of a 
poor, miserable fellow, who can never 
hope to be ‘grown up,” and who has 
never owned a pocket handkerchief in his 
whole life? And, somehow or other, 
Christopher does not care much about 
Florentine May Days now. 

FLORENCE, ITALY. 
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A CHAT ABOUT DOGs. 
BY HENRY AUSTIN, 


THE first dog that impressed himself on 
my mind was a bull brindle named Tag. 
When I was just three years old Tag cel- 
ebrated my birthday by bounding up 
against me and knocking me down. He 
didn’t mean to do so, for in spite of his 
breed he was very gentle. When I cried 
he ran barking loudly to my father, who 
was sitting at some distance under a tree, 
and then, still barking, ran back to me, 
thus drawing my father’s attention to the 
accident. This is the first thing in life 
that I remember. I have had many 
knock-downs of various kinds since then, 
but none for which I have been so quickly 
compensated. 

Tag was a remarkable dog in many 
ways. He looked so intelligent that a 
famous painter of animals several times 
made him sit for his portrait, and always 
very modestly declared that he couldn’t 
do Tag justice. Tag had in a large degree 
what many dogs possess in littlke—a keen 
sense of property. This did not relate 
alone to bones that belonged to himself, 
but to anything which he fancied was in- 
trusted to his care, 

For instance, whenever the stable man 
went away for a while he would point to 
the barn door and say : ‘‘ Stay there, Tag, 
and mind the horses till I come back.” 
This was a necessity at the time, for quite 
a gang of horse thieves lurked in the 
neighborhood, Tag generally planted 
himself in front of the barn on such occa- 
sions, and only my father’s voice could 
entice or command him from his post. He 
recognized my father as commander-in- 
chief of the farm. 

One day when Tag was watching the 
barn, my father, sitting at his library 
window, saw the wagon of the man who 
supplied us with oats, bran and other 
stable necessaries drive up to the barn 
door, where Tag was lying in the sun, ap- 
parently fast asleep. The man carried in 
succession several bags of grain into the 
barn and emptied them into the bins. 
After a while my father, glancing up 
from his book, noticed the wagon still 
standing at the door. 

‘“‘That man takes rather a long time 
filling those bins,” he thought, and then 
resumed his reading. Fifteen or twenty 
minutes later, glancing out again, my 
father was surprised at seeing the wagon 
still there. He at once inferred that 
something must have happened, and went 
out to investigate. 

Arrived in the barn he found the man, 
who was a new driver of the grain team, 
standing very pale beside a heap of ‘grain 

sacks. Tag bad hold of the man’s trousers 
near the ankle where they were baggy. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Tag?’ said my 
father. 

The dog let go, and with an accusing 
bark began to paw at the pile of grain 
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bags. My father, taking the hint, exam- 
ined and found one of his best harnesses 
hidden in one of the empty sacks. Being 
a@ merciful man, he only gave the dog-con- 
victed thief a leecure and let him go. 

Now Tag bad seen the grain men come 
and go dozens of times, but it seems he 
had kept a special eye on this one. In 
other words, - knew his man. 

Another dog of my acquaintance who 
possessed rare intelligence was a water 
spanie]. Rock, as he was called, unques- 
tionably understood human speech far 
better than we ever comprehend dog lan- 
guage. His master was a rather careless 
young man, nearly always in delicate 
health, whose mother naturally worried 
about him considerably. 

One morning, after a heavy rain, this 
young man started to go out on the thick 
wet grass of the Jawn in thin slippere. 
His mother remonstrated with him and 
hegged him to stop and put on bis boots. 

**You will catch your death a-cold,” 
she cried, as he went out into the wet, 
unheeding her solicitude. 

Now this young man’s boots and shoes 
were kept in a back entry on ashelf about 
four feet from the floor. What was his 
mother’s amazement, a moment after, at 
seeing Rock, who had been listening to the 
conversation, sitting on his haunches bark- 
ing at the boots. 

Presently, as they wouldn’t come at his 
call and, as bis mistress offered no help, 
the dog with his teeth dragged a chair up 
to the shelf, jumped on it, seized a boot 
and ran out with it to his master on the 
lawn. Then he came back, seized the 
other and carried that to the feet of the 
astonished biped, whose four-lezged friend 
seemed thus to demonstrate that his master 
did not possess quite so good an under- 
standing as himself. 

The tollowing anecdote is vouched for 
by afriend of mine and will be readily 
believed by all close students of dogology. 
One day, an orphan-looking puppy of 
pointer breed appeared at the door of a 
Canadian gentleman who had a fancy 
farm. The gentleman’s daughter took 
compassion on the stray, who barked 
and fawned at her feet very prettily. He 
was instantly fed and adopted. Things 
went weil for a while, and he grew into 
the affections of the whole family. 

But one luckless day four half-grown 
chickens of a valuable breed were found 
dead in a little yard where they were 
kept, and the puppy who had jumped 
into the yard from the top of a small aog- 
house standing by was caught in the act 
of shaking the fourth dead chicken. 

The gentleman, taking a whip, entered 
the yard, gave puppy a sound thrashing, 
and finaily, in anger, drove him howling 
off the farm. Three days later at early 
morn the puppy reappeared at the door, 
barking vocilerously and dancing about 
in an extravagant fashion that made the 
gentleman smile. As he advanced, the 
oog, still gamboling; ran along in the di- 
recuion of the chicken yard, stopping 
every few paces to turn back and m9 

The master followed him,and on coming 
to the place found four exceedingly for- 
lorn, but live, chickens about the size of 
those which puppy had destroyed, hud- 
died in a corner of the little yard. These 
strange chickens bore the marks of the 
puppy’s teeth, and it was clear that he 
had brought them one by one from u 
neighboring farm to replace the four he 
had been whipped for killing. 

Here was surely a rudiment of moral 
sense in the dog, tho, like a great many 
inen who do similar things, he had been 
robbing Peter to pay Paul, as the saying 
is. Here also was a proof of the sense of 
number—the ability to count correctly. 

But that is a faculty quiie marked in 
dogs, especially shephera dogs. 

di is needless to say that the young 
pointer was restored to favor, tho the 
chickens also were restored to their owner 

with apologies for the puppy’s grand lar- 
ceby. Inconclusion, let me say, beware of 
a man who doesn’t like dogs. Ninety-nine 
umes out of a hundred, he is treacherous 
and cruel,and however smooth and pleas- 
ant he may seem, he will bear waiching, 
by men—and, of course, by dogs. 


PEBBLES. 

““HERE’S a piece of light literature that 
makesa man think very seriously.” ‘* What 
is it?’ “A gas bill!’—Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, 

....Wife (to unhappy 
wouldn’t worry, John! 
good to borrow trouble.” Husband: * Bor- 





husband): ‘I 
It doesn’t do any 





row troubie? My dear, Lain’t borrow- 
ing trouble, I’ve got it to lend.”’—Colo- 
rvado Sun, 


....' Is this where you vote?” said an 
Ohio voteress to the election officer. “ Yes, 
Ma’am.” * Then please cut off samples of 
all the tickets and I’1ll take them home and 
see which I like best.”’—Pittsburg Chron- 
icle-Telegraph. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


.... Binks: “‘ Speaking of heredity, do you 
remember Forrester, who bought some wild 
land and turned it into a farm ’” Winks: 
‘* Yes, he was the inventor of a very effect- 
ive stump puller.” Binks: “Just so. 
Well, his son is a very successful dentist.” 
—Oakland (Cal.) Times. 


..--One Saturday morning two little boys 
were playing marbles on the steps of Trin- 
ity Church. The pastor, coming out and 
seeing them, said: ‘* My little men, do you 
not know that it is wrong to play marbles 
on the steps of the House of the Lord ?%”’ 
One of the little boys looked up and said: 
‘Ob, He isn’t here to-day ; He’s over at the 
Jewish synagog.’’—Life. 


...-A small boy was at a table where his 
mother was not near to take care of him, and 
a lady next to him volunteered her services. 
* Let me cut your steak for you,” she said ; 
‘if lcan cut it the way you like it,” she add- 
ed, with some degree of doubt ‘“ Thank 
you,” the boy responded, accepting her cour- 
tesy ;‘‘ I shall likeit the way youcut it, even 
if you do not cut it the way I like it.”—De 
troit Free Press. 


.... Little Ben lives in a new house, one 
of the most modern houses, where light, 
water, heat and other things are all to be 
had by turning a knob or touching a bell. 
He lives in a state of perpetual marvel over 
these things, and the other night, when 
suffering from a headache, the little fellow 
said to his mother, who sat beside him: 
‘Please turn on the dark, Mother: my 
eyes hurt me.”—Louisville Courier Jour- 
nal. 


...-An old admiral, well known for his 
power of exaggeration, was describing a 
voyage at supper one night. ‘ While cruis- 
ing in the Pacific,’”’ he said, *‘ we passed an 
island which was positively red with lob- 
sters.” “But,” said one of the guests, 
smiling incredulously, ‘‘ lobsters are not red 
until boiled.” ‘Of course not,’’ replied the 
undaunted admiral; “ but this was a vol 
canic island with boiling springs! ’—Pear- 
son’s Weekly. 


....For five minutes the questions were 
answered clearly, promptly and correctly. 
Finuly Tommy White, the colored boy, 
was called. ‘‘ Now, Tommy,” began Miss 
Smart, smiling benignly, ‘* what is an aver- 
age?” ‘Something you hit,’’ was the ready 
answer. The teacher was surprised, but 
she succeeded in stuttering: ‘‘ Wh- what 
did you say ?”’ ‘** Why, it’s something you 
hit.”” ‘* Nonsense, Tommy. What gave 
you that idea?” ‘ You, yourself.” ‘1? 
“Yes, you. I heard you tell the master 
yesterday that you'd been striking an aver- 
age, and I wondered if you were talking 
about baseball or a prize fight.”’—Boston 
Budget, 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
metic oddities of f really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT. 1} 





293.—WoRDs WITHIN WORDs. 


1. Ina word of thirteen letters, signify- 
ing ‘‘ the act or process of reducing the vol- 
ume of a liquid,” find the following, with- 
out transposition of letters: 1, To learn; 2, 
at any one time; 3, a coin; 4, one of several 
species of small rodeuts; 5, proportion ; 6, 
an allotment. 

2. In a word of fourteen letters, meaning 
‘*excess,” find the following, without 
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DORFLINGER’S 
AMERICAN 
CUT GLASS 
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Starved to Death 
in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear 
efit. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is undoubtedly the safest and best infant 
food. Infant Health is a valuable pamphlet for 
mothers. Send your address to the New York 
Condeused Milk Company, New York. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
wouid like to have a specimen copy of the 
paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and ad- 
dress to which he would like the paper sent. 


changing the order of the letters: 1, Asmall 
mouthful, as of liquor or broth; 2, an ep- 
och; 3, profusion ; 4,a kind of cake; 5, to 
caper. JOSEPH. 
204.—MAKING GARDEN. 


. A joiner’s tool for making grooves 
The earth first turns and moves. 
. Next dig it with a black-spot card ; 
Such work seems rather hard. 
3. A reckless, worthless sort of fellow 
Now helps to make it mellow. 
. Here—for the fact our gardener vouches— 
He made a lot of couches. 
. And next, by way of a surprise, 
A martial exercise. 
‘3. A little further on, you know, 
Some mountains, rather low. 
. A trophy of fox-hunters’ sport 
The peas must needs support. 
. This bean vine climbs—you 
laugh— 
Sixteen feet and a half. 
9, Money in wagers lost or won 
He trains tomatoes on 
10, But his worst trials, he confesses, 
Are widow’s mourning dresses, 
M.C.S. 


needn’t 


2905.—CHARA DE, 


’T was that time of year when fall should 
be here, 
But, reluctant, sweet summer would fain 
linger still; 
Rich, abundant, and fast fell the silk- 
sheathed pine mast, 
Juicy chincapinos burst their rough burrs 
on the hill; 
And the full, waxen wholes in their fragile 
brown bowls 
(Said Sir Squirrel) were even more plenti- 
ful still. 
But young Mr. Raccoon, being sated too 
soon 
With the nice, simple fare at the Forest 
Hotel, 
Went to feast him one day in a last field, 
they say 
(Epicurean coons must be breakfasted 
well). 
Ah! the pity of this, that in all earthly 
bliss, i 
We must taste of some bitter to pay for 
the sweet ; 
And, oh! how sad it seems that the pros- 
pect that gleams 
Most alluring, but hides some dark snare 
for our feet! 
That same noon, it appears, with muci | 
noise and some tears, | 
The sad fate of the rogue was discussed 
among friends: 
With first Solon-like blink, Mrs. Owl cried, 
*T think ! 
That much weight this remarkably sad 
story lends \ 
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April 25, 1895 


To the saw—‘ Stolen meat, tho undoubtedly 
sweet, 
Brings the foolish thieves surely to some 
fearful ends’!” 


SOLVERS OF NO. 283. 


The search for ‘‘Some New Nations” 
gave enjoyment toa maltitude of readers 
of whose list of answers not less than forty 
were emgensemed complete and perfect, 
Carefully considering the neatness of the 
complete lists, the prize is awarded, as pro- 
vided in case of tie, for the work of Mrs, 
C. F. Ray, Huntington, N. Y 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, APRIL 18, 


291.—1, Arm strong; 2, Beaver; 3, West- 
more-land; 4, Warren: 5, Union: 6, Som- 
erset ; 7, Potter; 8, Bucks; 9, Carbon; 10, 
Clearfield; 11, Forest; 12, Hunting-don : 
13, Mercer; 14, Lancaster (lank aster); 15 
Lycoming (lie coming); 16, Lawrence (law 
rents); 17, Indiana (Indian A); 18, Tioga 
(tie ogre) 

292.—F rat ricides, 





Now Cleanse Your Blood 


Cleanse the vitiated blood whenever you find its 
impurities bursting through your skin in the form 
of pimples, eruptions and sores. Cleanse it when 
you find it obstructed or sluggish in the veins, 
Cleanse it when it is foul. Your feelings will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure—health of the sys. 
tem will surely follow. And, remember, whenever 
your blood needs cleansing, that 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and only Hood’s, must be the medicine employed, 


HOOD’sS PILES reguinte and stimulate the 
liver, and tone the stomach and bowels. They cure 
sick headache, indigestion, biliousness and constipa- 
vion. 





You Light, yet most durable 


\'—an ** Up to Date’’ bicycle 
yin every respect—science 


Can 
Depen d ‘and art combined to make 
a perfect wheel—endorsed 
by experienced riders. 


Upon 


| 
It. | 
Prices, *100, *90, *75, *50. 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Cata- 
logue, giving full particulars — Free. 


Remington Arms Co., 
313 and 315 Broadway, 


Factories: Ilion, N. Y. New ‘York. 


Extract 


cures COLDS, CATARRH, SORE THROAT, 
INFLAMMATIONS AND ALL PAIN. 





REV. CHAS. H. PARK HURST, the great reformer of New York.—**Have 
used Pond’s Extract long and constantly.’* 

REV. C. 8S. ROBINSON, the well known editor of ‘‘Songs for the 
Sanctuary,’’ &c.—‘‘Pond’s Extract fulfills every promise it makes.’’ 


2,000 ORDERS FROM PHYSICIANS WITHIN ONE MONTH. 


SUBSTITUTES DO NOT CURE. 


OunaLarocie | 


FRENCH: 
National | 
Francs. 


It is THE TONIC 


. 


*2] FNOYUITM 
2q Pinoys 
Ployssnoy 

on 


OF ALL TONICS. 


Acknowledged so by every physician. If your Druggist does not keep it,send ag | and address to 


EK. FOUGERA & CO , 26-28 Nort 


THE 


DIGESTIVE 


organs become impaired from various causes, like 
delicate machinery. Don't tamper with dyspepsia, 
Cure it and cure it quick. 


WEART’S DYSPEPSIA 
COMPOUND 


offers an immediate and permanent cure. Price, 25 
and &) cents per bottle, postpaid, 

OUR GUARANTEE is strictly adhered to. 
Three bottles, or thirty days’ treatment, costing 
$1.50, is guaranteed to cure dyspepsia in any form, or 
money promptly refunded. Booklet sent free. 


WEART & CO., 


1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BENSALEM, N..C., April Ist, 1895, 


Messrs. WEART Cu., Gentlemen:—I_am con- 


* - = 
saying a great deal, but I know what it has done for 
mv and what it has been wort, me. 

With best wishes, . P. SEAWELL, 
Postmaster, Bensalem, . C. 


William Street, New York. 


——— 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL 





CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Stationery, Imported Novel- 
ties, x 
Union Square 36 East 14th Street New York 
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and Head Noises reli 





hment. W 
DRUM oon, 
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April 25, 1895. 


“That's 


what you want 
to ASK and LOOK 
for when you buy a 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding, 
no ma'ter what the 
clerk says.’ 


For sale by all dry goods 
dealers. 


A set ofthe 'S. H. & M.’ 
miniature figures showing the 
latest Parisian costumes with booklet on" How to Bind 
the Dress Skirt,’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 
4S. H.& M. ** Dress Stays are the Best. 


BENEDICT’ S TIME 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


No Increase in the Price of Our Diamonds 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT. 


he | Only perfect cuff,sieev« 


and collar Button made 
perfect ease. No wear or tear, 











All in one piece. Goes 

in like a wedge and flies 

around across the but- 

tonhole, 

Strong, durable, anc 

can be adjusted wit! 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


Benedict Building, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 


ESTA BLISHED 1821. 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO, 


4 Mannfastuvers and Dealers 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y 


b= enuine Edwt: 
Cc, Shoe has ful) 
ok... stam i] on lin- 
ing and sole of eac} 
sh Catalogues sen! 
on n applic ation. 










DO YOU WEAR 


HACKETT, CARHART & Co's, 
J) SHIRTS? 


Six for 
FIVE FIFTY. 


Send your arm 
length, size of neck, 
,and $1.00 for sample 
shirt prepaid. 


Open back, open 
beck. and front, open 
all the way down the 
front; ax coat-shirt 
style. 6 

Money back if not 
entirely satisfactory. 


Two Stores in New York: 


B’way cor. Canal St. 
B’ way below Chambers 8t 











‘House Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers: 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


DEAFN&S$.%.HEAp Noises furen 


medies fail. Sol 
tv. Hmcox, 658 Bre way, NewYork, Write for book of p 4 ool FREE 
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THE SMITH GRANITE CO. 


Or WESTERLY, R. I. 


Monumental Designers and Sculptors. Do the largest Monumental business of any Granite company in the world. 


All kinds of cemetery work in their Original Westerly Granite. 


Boston, Mass. Rochester, N.Y. Cleveland, Ohio. Grand Haven, Mich. New York City, N. Y 
Providence,R.1. Norwich, N.Y. Utica, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New Haven, Conn. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, THE INNER LIFE OF 














vw | ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
u Deena =i 


The Picture and the Men. 


i Dress Suit Cases, 
Hat Cases, xB have ‘on aii number of copter of * THE IN- sented in that picture; an ace ount of the picture it~ it 
y) AHA 4 ” written by se of the crisis which suggested it, and of th 
For Americanand | frank B. CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- | painter who executed 1t. 






European Travel. dunce at ine “Wh oe Readinie of the Ore The former price of shese pooks has been. for *THE 
pation Proelamation.” The book givesa most excel- INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN We 
161 Rroadway, below © oxsinude St. lent idea of the home life of Abraham ui incolr = furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply a 
GSS Broadway, below 4th st. *THE PICTURE AND THE MEN.” was written as { ©xhaus F 
701 Sixth Avenue, Ssisw" 4ist Sc. sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’ s great > peocune, “The The book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” ts 
retsi.ea at soc We will furnish it postpaid at 5c. 





First Reading of the Emancipatio: ia mation,” 
early orders are requested. A 


25 cent bottle will cure and gives sketches of the di erent persons repre- ddrese 
STOP THAT couGH |": a o. ! THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 





Weenty Market Revrew. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 
|For the week ending Thursday, April 18th, 1896.) 

TEAS.—The market appears to be more hope- 
fuiin tone, and transactions have docitodty n- 
creased in volume, Former prices rule, with a 
strong undertone. Amoy is M@lic.; Fuchan, 
11@25c.; Formosa, 16@36c., and Japan, 4@30c. 

SUGAR.—The tone of the sugar market is 
good, and trade fairly active. Cut loaf and 
crushed are quoted at 4 9-lé@4%c.; powdered 
and cubes, 4 3-16@4%xc., and granulated, 3 15-16@ 
4hec. 

COFFEE.—The coffee market is very irregular 
and uncertain in tone, and conflicting reports 
are given daily as to its real attitude, Prices, 
however, fluctuate within a very narrow range. 
Java is quoted at 21@3ic.; Mocha, 254@26%c.; 
Maracaibo, 174@2I1c.; Laguayra, 174@22c., and 
Brazil growths, 16@18'4c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—There has been more 
buying of flour for export this week, and prices 
have hardened a little. The advance bas 
checked trade a little, but buyers are coming up 
to the asking prices more readily than a fort- 
night ago. Winter patents are $8.10@3.35; 
straights, $2.25@2.95 ; clears, $2.60@2,75; spring 
patents, $2.40@3.60 ; straights, $3.25@%,35, and 
clears, 82.7002.) City patents are nominal at 
$4, and clears, $3.20. Rye flour is higher for top 
brands, quoted at $38@3.30. Cornmeal is quiet 
and unchanged, with Brandywine at $2.70, and 
Western and Southern, $2.40@2.70. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
steady at 6'4¢@s8éc. per .; dressed lambs firm 
at S@10c., and country dressed spring lambs 
weaker at $3.50@6 per carcass. Country dressed 
veals are slow at 4@7c., with choice at 8c. per lb., 
and city dressed, 44@%c. Country dressed hogs 
are steady at 5lgm73%qc. City dressed beef, 
native sides, is steady at 844@10Mc. per tb. 

PROVISIONS.—-The market for provisions is 
dull, with we steady. Mess is quoted at $13.50 
(@14 per bbl. ; family, $13.50@14. and short clear, 
$13.50015.0. Beef is easy, with extra mess at 
$7..0@8.0; family, $11@13, and packet, sa 
9.50. Beef hams are firm at $19.50@20. Lard is 
quiet at $7.20 per 100 th, Cut meats are quiet to 
firm, with pickled shoulders at 6c., hams, 9@ 
9oc., and bellies, 64@7c. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market has 
been a little nervous and unsettled thir week, but 
within a very narrow range of prices, The weath- 
er news is all untavorable,and the decrease in 
the visible in this country rather large; but the 
exports from Russia and the Argentine Repub- 
lic have offset this,and made the world’s visible 
decrease very small. The movement of the 
wheat in the Northwest is light, and there isa 
good milling demand and a fair export trade. 
May wheat is quoted at 6144@62c., and No.2 red 
cash, (2@624oc, The trade in corn continues 
light, and the cash demand isso small that a 
depressing influence is exerted here and in the 
West. There isa trifle advance at the close in 
sympathy with wheat. Shippers are taking a 
fair supply, and they are the chief buyers. May 
corn is Sge.; steamer corn, 49%c., and un- 
graded, S0@50%jc., Oats are dull, and prices 
barely steady. There isa continual pressure to 
sell, and very little demand. Keceiptsare good, 
and growing weather fine for the new crop. May 
oats are 82c.; No. 2 cash, 3144c , and No. 2 white, 
33gc. Barley is quiet, with No. 2 Milwaukee at 
bl@éee., and ungraded Western, 62t4ce. The 
market for hay and straw is steady but quiet. 
Prime timothy hay is 75c. per 100 h; No.3 to No. 
1, 5@70c.,and clover mixed, 5@b0c. Long rye 
straw is 55260c.; short rye, 40@50c., and oat 
straw, 35@45c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—There is little 
change in the general position of the butter 
market. About the same prices rule, and trade 
is limited, with receipis about fair. The qual- 
ity of the new arrivals shows some improve- 
ment, altho mottled butter is quite plentiful in 
the market, and also butter lacking body. State 
dairy is received witha little more favor, and 
also the Western packings. New creamery, 
extra, is quoted at 20c.; firsts, 18@19c.; thirds to 
seconds, l@lic.; State dairy, half tubs, 13@18e ; 
Welsh tubs, %@l7‘6c.; imitation creamery, 9@ 
lidc.,and factory, %@lle. New cbeese is coming 
in slowly, but a good price list is not yet formed, 
The best prices that can be obtained are 6@10c. 
Old cheese is in moderate demand and quiet. 
Large size full creams are 744@I11oc.: small, 8@ 
1134c.: small part skims, 3@7c.; large, 2@6c., and 
fuli skims, l@144c. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.— Live fowls are weak 
and in large supply, and turkeys, ducks and 
geese lower. Fowls are 84@ll‘éc.; chickens, 
@l0ec.; old roosters, 54@6c.; turkeys, W@llc ; 
ducks Skee, per pair; geese, 60c.@$1.25, and 
pigeons, 3@We. Dressed poultry is in moderate 
supply and firm. Philadelphia broilers are a 
little e»sier and plentiful. Turkeys are l0@IMc.; 
towls, l)W@1lc.; old cocks, T4@8e.; ducks, 8@ 
12c.; geese, 5@Xc.; Philadelphia broilers, 30@40c.; 
Long Island ducks, 35@40c., and squabs, $1.500@ 
2.25 per doz. Eggs are strong,and stock is not 
urgently offered at quotations. Moderate sup- 
slies are soon expected. Jersey exvgs are 13@ 
3hoc. per doz.; State and Pennsylvania, 13c.; 
Western, 12%4c-; Southern, 1194@24c.; duck 
eges, 22e25c., and gouse, 35c. 

FRESH FRUITS.—The demand for apples is 
good, and supply light. Baldwins are $3.50@ 
4.50 per bbl.; Spy: #3@4; Ben Davis, $404.50; 

uss-ts, $2.50@3 W,and common fruit, $2@2.50. 
Cranberries ure in little demand and weak at 
$2438 per crate. Florida strawberries are steady 
for fancy, but lower grades are easy. The range 
of prices is from 15c. to We. per qt. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are quiet and easy, but prices are no lower as 
no svock has accumulated. Bermudas are $34@ 
8 per bbl.; Eastern rose, $2.25@2.75 ; Hebron ana 
white kinds, $ + State, $2.12@2.37, and 
Sweet potatoes, Onions are neglected 
unless fancy, wit at $3@6 per bbl.; red 
and yellow, $1@2.50; Havana, $1.49@150 per 
crate,and Bermuda, $1.70@1.75. Foreign cab- 
bages are $7@12 per 100; Florida, $525.50 per 
bbi,-crate ; squash, $1.50 per bbl.; turnips, 75c.@ 
$1; kale, 0@60c,; spinach, $1@1,25. 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.USA. 
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: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 
Delicious Break fast Cocoa is absolutely pure. 
No chemicals use1. Costs less than one cent a cup 
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You desire to be Stylishé 
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will 
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Stouss ond Shite of 


vour Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


IBRE 
HAMOIS } 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not 

2) lose their shape if Jined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— $ 
2) endorsed by all leading modistes. : 
» * Lining Counter— Leading Dry Goods Stores, TY 
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Farm and Garden. 

(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to reewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


INDIVIDUAL EFFORT IN IRRIGA- 
TION. 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 


THE appropriation of $100,000 for free 
seed grain, $4,000 for coal and $30,000 for ir- 
rigation experiments, all in the interest of 
the western part of the State by the Legis- 
lature just adjourned in Kansas ; the grant 
ing of about $200,000 foraid in various ways 
by the Nebraska Legislature for the relief 
of residents in that State, and other forms 
of assistance, not to mention contributious 





from all parts of the country, indicate a se- 


' rious state of affairs among the settlers of 


‘the semi-arid region of the West. It 
: Means that it is becoming acknowledged 
that there must be a new agriculture on 








the prairies of the trans-Mississippi States 
if their fullest possibilities are to be at- 
tained, 

The past two years have been excessively 
severe ones on the prairie States. Added to 
the financial depression which has so af- 
fected business, there have come short crops 
which curtailed the settlers’ incomes seri- 
ously. Thousands loaded their few effects 
op campers’ wagous, Or prairie schooners, 
and left the State. Those remaining had 
but little to look forward to unless a way 
out of the climatic conditions could be 
found, for it has been difficult indeed to 
make a living, even, year after year on the 
average western Kansas and Nebraska 
farms. 

About two years ago the rain-making 
craze had its season and awakened false 
hopes in the settlers’ minds. Many com- 
munities put up $200 to $500 for a veek’s 
experiment, and the alleged powerful gases 
were sent into the upper air without ma- 
terially altering conditions. Sometimes 
rain fell, and many still believe that benefi- 
cent results may follow this method of 
changing the course of nature. For the 
most part, however, the theory has been 
abandoned as baseless by the West’s most 
thoroughly informed men. 

Irrigation is the hope of the semi-arid 
lands at present, and were there a sufficient 
water supply on the surface, Western Kan- 
sas and Nebraska would put hundreds of 
thousands of acres under ditch this season. 

As it is, the settlers are doing their very 
best to accomplish satisfactory results. The 
idea of individual effort is abroad and is ac- 
complishing wonders. The traveler up the 
valleys of the few prairie streams that take 
their level-coursed way across the prairies 
sees on every hand the work of experiments 
in this popular and revenue-producing plan 
of agriculture. The aim of the modern 
irrigationist is to secure results on a small 
scale, rather than waste much money in ex- 
tensive speculation. 

The Kansas Irrigation Board, which be- 
gan operation April Ist and will put down 
twenty experimental wells, scattered over 
the western part of the State, encourages 
this kind of individual effort. The board 
will operate by means of windmills chiefly, 
or by pumps moved by gasoline or station- 
ary steam engines, each station to irrigate 
about ten acres. The object is to secure 
such practical, every-day results as can be 
imitated by the farmers themselves at a 
small cost. 

The larger irrigation experiments or spec- 
ulations have labored under the difficulty 
of securing sufficient water. The great 
ditches, with fifty to ninety miles of lat- 
erals, in southwestern Kansas, are often- 
times unfilled, leaving the farmers without 
acrop. An attempt is being made to im- 
prove the larger ones of these this spring ; 
but after all they can assist but a small 
portion of western Kansas to moisture, be- 
ing compelled to take their water supply 
from the Arkansas River, which is already 
tapped by many a ditch in Colorado. The 
same conditions obtain along the Platte, in 
Nebraska. 

The individual irrigator depends on the 
windmill for a motive power for his lifting 
apparatus. Not always is he able to erect a 
tower mill, but constructs a “ mogul,’ as it 
is called—a huge wheel with wide fans, set 
in posts which lift it a foot or more from 
the ground. A tight board fence is built 
around the lower half of the mill, leaving 
the upper half exposed to the wind which 
drives it at a most satisfactory rate, run- 
ning the pumps attached to each end and 
throwing a surprising amount of water on 
the parched land. Such a mill, with pump 
complete, can be put up for $40, or even less, 
and may be worth ten times that sum in the 
produce resulting from its labors. 

With such means do the settlers at- 
tempt to secure themselves against the 
lack of food for their families. Properly 
irrigated, five acres of the 160-acre quar- 
ter-section claim will sustain the family 
larder and remove from the owner the 
worry of this portion of his existence. It 
will make it unnecessary to go to the coun- 
ty seat and have parceled out a portion of 
corn meal and flour for the indigent family; 
it will make the farmer truly independent. 

But there is by no means a lack of ob- 
structing circumstances, for itis not always 
that water can be secured at a feasible 
depth. This will have the effect of causing 
the high upland to be devoted to grazing, 
while the valleys are given to crop produc- 
tion, an arrangement which seems in har- 
movy with the adaptibility of the new 
lands. With proper herd laws, the change 
that might be produced in the condition of 
Western Nebraska and Kansas by such an 
arrangement seems almost too good to con- 
template, yet it is coming about and will 
‘be seen by the present generation ualess 
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the water supply beneath the surface proves 
altogether inadequate to the demands, 
Even where it is not sufficient to furnish a 
steady supply through the dry season, every 
ravine and ‘‘draw ” is capable of heing util- 
ized as a reservoir, and the mill can be 
kept in motion, practically the year around, 
storing up for time of need the moisture of 
the earth’s interior. 

It is doubtful if the East realizes the im- 
portance of the irrigation movement among 
the masses of the Western farming com- 
munities. As far east as ope hundred and 
fifty miles from the Missouri and Iowa line 
hundreds of dollars are being expended in 
ditching and watering prairie land where 
heretofore the idea has been Jaughed at, 
Not only western but central Kansas and 
Nebraska are realizing the necessity of 
more certain crop corditions and a more 
permanent prosperity. The Kansas farmer 
comes to town sometimes and buys baled 
hay for his horses—not often. But fre- 
quently he buys potatoes and other vegeta- 
bles which he ought to raise himself. Ex- 
changing wheat at forty cents, the average 
price in central Kansas last winter, for po- 
tatoes at seventy to ninety cents a bushel, 
is not wisdom, and it must cease if Kansas 
and Nebraska are to prosper truly. 

With fertile soil and easy tillage there is 
no reason why the Western settlers should 
not all prosper. Many do so, but many 
others labor under grievous difficulties and, 
when the hot winds come, lose heart and 
hope. Jt is an encouraging sign to see that 
the farmers themselves are endeavoring to 
solve the problem, and not wait for some 
big corporation or speculator to do it for 
them. The State experiments this year 
ought to accomplish a good deal, but indi- 
vidual effort will do more, and if the prom- 
ise of present prospects is fulfilled there 
will be far less disappointment this season 
than last. 

ABILENE, KAN. 
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AN ABUNDANCE OF STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


BY FRANK H, SWEET. 


THERE are thousands of farm children 
who never realize the meaning of the sug- 
gestive phrase, and yet it is on the farm, of 
all places, that strawberries should be plen- 
tiful. They are easily grown, the land is 
abundant, and certainly no fruit could be 
more delightful and healthy. It cannot be 
that farmers are disinclined to such “small 
work,” for usually there are plenty of chil- 
dren who would be glad to assume the re- 
sponsibility and care of plants, and in their 
absence the women of the house would be 
willing to undertake the slight burden for 
the sake of the abundance of luscious fruit. 

Farmers are good-natured, and nothing 
pleases them better than a bountiful table ; 
and as they would say themselves, they 
‘like strawberries as well as the next one.” 
Even in the busy time of hoeing they are 
willing to ‘‘ knock off’ for half a day and 
go away with their families in search of 
wild strawberries, 

But generally this half day off means all 
they are to have during the season. For 
two or three meals there is an abundance, 
and some todo up; then the memory of 
the luscious feast is stored away in the 
minds of the children as a promise of @ 
similar feast to come another year, An 
hour or two in preparing ground and set- 
ting plants, and strawberries could be had 
every meal for three weeks; and the entire 
labor of making the bed and caring for the 
plants would not be more than the half day 
spentin gathering wild berries. 

One explanation is that farmers have an 
exaggerated notion of the trouble involved 
in raising small fruit. They imagine that 
too much time would be taken from other 
work, and that one must have special 
knowledge and aptitude to insure success. 
And another reason is that if they are in- 
duced to make a trial of strawberries, they 
are pretty apt to make a failure for want of 
the very little knowledge that is required. 
One of my acquaintances was delighted the 
first yare with the abundance of fine straw- 
berries his tiny bed yielded; the next year 
he was satisfied; but the third year he de- 
clared that he should give up the attempt. 
It was no use; the grass and weeds grew 
faster than he could remove them, and his 
vines were being choked out; and for # 
year or two he actually gave up growing 
strawberries. I do not doubt that he ex 
pended ten times the amount of work on 
the weeds that would have been required te 
make a new bed. 

It does not take many plants to supply 
the family table. A bed only a few yards 
square will produce an abundance 
luscious fruit for every meal, and an ample 
supply for preserving; and no strawberries 
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from a store or peddler’s cart can be half as 

delicious as those freshly picked from one’s 
own bed. During the season I am in the 
habit of making frequent pilgrimages to 
my vines after heaping saucers of choice 
strawberries, which I smother with sugar 
and cream, and then retire to some shady 
nook beneath the trees. No amount of 
“second-hand ” fruit could compensate me 
for these extempore feasts. And I am per- 
suaded that if every farmer and owner of a 
small garden knew how easily strawberries 
are raised there would be no more ungrat- 
ified longings of juvenile hearts, and no fur- 
ther occasion to wait for slow-moving ped- 
dlers’ carts. 

In preparing the bed care should be taken 
to make the ground rich and mellow, and if 
the land is naturally moist, so much the 
better; the fruit will be larger and last 
longer. 

Ihave tried many methods and find the 
matted row system, and yearly replanting, 
the most satisfactory. I set my plants in 
rows three feet apart, and one foot apart 
in the rows. I plant in the spring, and 
usually put beans or some low growing 
vegetables between the rows. Hoeing these 
gives the strawberry vines all the cultiva- 
tion that is necessary. The second year 
there is a full crop, and then the bed is 
plowed up. 

Ruovvers are sent out freely, and three or 
four weeks before the vines bear I take up 
plants enough to set a new bed. Two or 
three hours’ work is all that is required, 
and the after-cultivation is hardly worth 
reckoning—or may be debited to the vege- 
tables planted between the rows. The cost 
of half-a-dozen quarts of ‘‘ peddler”’ straw 
berries will be amply sufficient to cover the 
expense of a bed that will raise many 
bushels—and no comparison can be made 
between the luscious home-grown article 
and the wilted product of the cart. 

i would not recommend a long list of 
varieties. Plant a few standard sorts that 
are known t» be good, and leave novelties 
to experimenters, Commence with Sharp- 
less, Crescent, Bubach, Gaudy and perhaps 
Haviland—or with such varieties as your 
neighborhood has proved to be good. Set 
new plants every spring, unless your bed is 
unusually free from grass and weeds, in 
which case it would be allowed to run over 
another year. But on no account neglect 
the vines until they are foul with weeds, 
and then declare that growing strawberries 
for home use is a failure. 

PEACE Dae, R. I. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


BY WILLIAM, H. COLEMAN, 





Mk. EK. P. PowELL, in his excellent arti- 
cle on * Transplanting Trees, ” (INDEPEND- 
ENT, March 21st), remarked: ‘* For some 
reason, nurserymen seldom thoroughly 
prune trees before shipping.” If Mr. Pow- 
ell could spend a day—or even a few hours 
—ol & Durseryman’s grounds during the 
busy season, be would find there was a 
most excellent reason—lack of time. Or- 
‘ers taken during six months previous 
must be filled in about three weeks. This 
means the digging of thousands of trees 
krown on land several miles away from 
headquarters, their transportation to the 
packing ground or barn, where agents are 
anxiously waiting to handle their retail 
orders, and wholesalers at a distance are 
needing their shipments to complete or- 
ders, It is this compression of what is 
slow, tedious work into the shortest possi- 
ble space of time that makes every moment 
worth hours of ordinary time, and compels 
4 rigid exclusion of all unvecessary labor. 
Oftentimes these precious hours and days 
are interrupted by storm or frost, and ev- 
trything is brought to a standstill. Prun- 
ing the stock before shipment is an impos- 
sibility, exceptin the case of small orders 
Sent after the rush is over to some far- 
distant point, perhaps to the other side of 
the globe. A small nurseryman, doing a 
retail business on a few acres of land, 
might perhaps do a little pruning, Most 
buyers prefer to do their own pruning, and 
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are thankful to get a well-shaped tree 
“with all the roots.” 

In the same article, Mr. Powell says: 
“*Puddling roots’ means having the 
ground absolutely saturated with water.” 
This definition is hardly borne out by the 
dictionary or by the nurseryman’s usage. 
The former says puddling is ‘‘to make 
thick or close with clay, sand and water, so 
as to render impervious to water.’”’ The 
nurseryman puddles his tree roots for the 
purpose of making them impervious to sun 
and air, both of which are very injurious to 
roots. The usual method is to diga hole in 
clay ground, or sink a tub in porous soil, 
and fill it nearly full of water and some 
clay or loam, making a thin mixture. Into 
this the root end of the tree or bundle of 
trees is plunged and turned about until 
every root fiber is thoroughly coated. Mr. 
Powell’s tree roots, being in the ground, 
hardly need puddling, tho they do need 
plenty of water, especially in a dry time. 
Speaking of the use of words, Mr. Powell 
will pardon me for the further criticism as 
to his use of “dirt” for “earth” in speak- 
ing of planting trees. It is a common 
usage. I employed it myself many a time, 
until a purist in language called my atten- 
tion to the fact that ‘‘dirt” is filth; while 
“earth” isclean soil. The scrapings of the 
street are “dirt,” and may properly be 
used asa fertilizer in our gardens ; but the 
clean, honest soil which we handle and pack 
about the roots of our trees and plants, 
should be known only as “ earth.” 

Coming to the matter in hand, the plant- 
ing of trees, Mr. Powell says: 


“A tree is none the better for having taken 

two men half a day to set it. . . . Witha 
first-class man I can set two apple trees an hour 
on the right sort of a day, and am sure of not 
losing one.” 
Two men fussing over one tree for half a 
day is indeed a waste of time and labor, as 
well as a useless expense to the employer; 
but is one tree to the half-hour the best 
that can be done? Supposing the boles are 
dug, the soil moist, and the tree of ordinary 
nursery size, the two men ought to plant 
thein well in fifteen minutes, or even less. 
Economy of motion counts for much in this 
work. One person will “fuss” several 
minutes setting a cabbage plant, going 
through thirty or forty motions before he 
considers it rightly set; another will do it 
in three—one stroke of trowel or dibble to 
open the soil, insertion of roots, back stroke 
of trowel, pressing earth firmly against 
them. And the latter’s cabbages are far 
more likely to live than the former’s, Tree 
roots cannot be handled quite so speedily ; 
but the actual motions required are fewer 
than those commonly made. Mr. Powell’s 
ideas of what good planting consists in are 
thoroughly sound, however. 

This is *‘ crocus week ”’ bhereabout (April 
14th-20th). That is to say, bey A are in 
bloom in Washington Park and in sunny 
corners through the bey but my own par- 
ticular bed of assorted bulbs has just man- 
aged to throw out two blossoms to-day (the 
18th). Altho the bed catches the eastern 
sun it is shaded by a tall shed on the south, 
and was partially under a great snowdrift 
till late in March ; so it is ten days or two 
weeks later than more favored spots close 
by. Location has more to do with earliness 
than latitude, apparently. I find in a Bos- 
ton letter in The Interior, of April 11th, by 
Herbert D. Ward, the following crocus 
note: 

“Outside of my study windows, printed upon 

the gray lawn in variegated crocus colors, there 
bursts forth every April the large word ‘Sun- 
shine,’ in letters six feet long. Every morning 
we watch for a new letter to appear. To-day 
the H has arrived, and to-morrow the curve of 
the S will be apparent. Thisis our first promise 
of the resurrection. By Easter our Sunshine 
will be radiant in its best dress.’”’ 
Evidently the Boston bulbs are ahead of 
thoseof Albany. But these warm, sunshiny 
days will soon bring forward the laggards, 
with tulips, hyacinths, etc., in their train. 
One pretty park effect. here is that crocuses, 
in addition to the regular beds, bave been 
set in irregular fashion in the turf borders, 
and their blooms are now dotting the fresh- 
ly greening grass at unexpected points. 
They will diedown before the mower passes 
over their heads. 

One never knows when to take his mulch 
off beds of bulbs and half-hardy plants, 
Seldom, if ever, in March, and even in April 
itis not safe till the 15th or 20th. This 
spring April 9th was clear and warm, with 
temperature of 70°. It really seemed time 
to clear up, and I uncovered the bulb bed 
and also removed the mulch from some 
chrysanthemums and carnations, which 
were in a sunny corner. Two days later 
the mercury dropped to 30° and the surface 
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of the ground was frozen. I made haste to 
replace the mulch on the plants, and was 
very glad I had not disturbed the ‘balf. 
hardy roses. These were uncovered yes- 
terday. I fear the winter has been more 
severe on plants than the previous one. 
Last year I carried through one-year roses, 
but this year only the two-year-olds seem 
to be in good order. Transplanted lilies of 
the valley show no sign as yet, and some 
wild violets and ferns are yet to be heard 
from. But these were under the big snow- 
bank and have not long been in the open. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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A COUPLE OF QUERIES. 
BY E. P, POWELL. 





LETTERS frequently reach me inclosivg 
questions concerning notes published in 
THE INDEPENDENT. Some of them are of 
importance in a general way and deserve a 
general reply. One writer asks why I ob- 
ject to the use of bituminous coal ashes as 
freely as anthracite. Because they are more 
highly charged as a rule with su!’phur. 
Used moderately for mulch they are all 


right; but they do the soil no good, and 
forked into a vegetable garden will damage 
or entirely kill most of the plants. A very 
few plants thrive with this ash; most do 
not, The advantage of anthracite coal 
ashes is to lighten the soil, to equalize mois- 
ture, and in connection with a small per- 
centage of wood asbes, the fertilizing results 
are better than with wood asbes alone. 
There would probably be no damage from 
using them ahout old trees—even if used 
freely. But there must be this caution al- 
ways, that vegetation is often affected seri- 
ously by using them on or about young, ten- 
der growing plants. I thipk all coal ashes 
can best be used by forking well into a com- 
post pile. and then distributing the com- 
posite. Such composts should be alwaysin 
the making: and no land will go hungry 
that is fed with them, 

Another writer asks for a list of currants 
and raspberries that I would recommend 
for general planting for home use and for 
market. These requests comeevery spring, 
and are repeated from the simple negli- 
gence of those who make them to cut. out 
or otherwise preserve lists that are made in 
the way of annual reperts. Of currants I 
can make norecommendation of new varie- 
ties. So far asI know, the old White Grape 
is the best currant in existence. It is 
really superb ; and when the bushes are well 
trimmed the currant is as large asa Hough- 
ton gooseberry. It bears enormous crops. 
The quality is ahead of any other known 
currabt. ext to this, as a companion, 
plant Versailles, if you can get the genu 
ine; if not plant Fay. This last is not in- 
clined to grow as shapely as Versailles, 
but I think the bushes are longer lived. I 
do not consider Cherry anywhere near as 
good a variety, The stem is short, and the 
quality inferior. The plant runs to great 
barren sticks unless closely pruned. I have 
no doubt we can raise a better lot of cur- 
rants than any we have. I have seedlings 
as good as Fay or White Grape, but they 
are no better, and none will be specially 
propagated till a better is secured. What 
we need is an extra fine very late currant, 

As for raspberries the best black is proba 
bly Kansas. The best red for all around is 
Cutbbert. The new Loudon is_recom- 
mended, bunt has not yet been well tested. 
The big Columbian is worth trying for can- 
ning, and Shaffer’s Colossal for home use. 
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Restores Natural Color 


“My hair began turning gray and 
falling out. I tried many remedies. 
but obtained no satisfaction until | 
used Ayer’s Hair Vigor. One bottle 


restored my hair to its natural color 

and_ fullness.””— Mrs. HERZMANN, 

359 East 68th st., New York City. 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass.,U-8.4. 
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(NEURASTHENIA) 
Insomnia, Nervous Dyspepsia, 
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And the thousand ills that follow a 
deranged condition of the 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 
Are cured by 
Cerebrine The Extract of the 
Brain of the Ox. 
Prepared under the formula of 


DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND. 
Dose, 5 Drops. 
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COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., Washington, D. C. 
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HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Mas been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 8O0RB 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IF 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
tending to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains a 
épium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothe 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. itis pleasant to the teats 

For Sale by ail Druggists 
PRICE 250., 306,, $1.90 


he OA NEALE OO. NEW VORA 





Payable in Advance. 


One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00| Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents, 





POSTAGE toanv Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 


tional 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES sbould be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or xpress Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in Londou to receive subscriptions 
ana advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
——- or magazines in connection with THE 

NDEPEXDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List 

We can supply files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers. postpaid, for $1.00 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Sireot, New York City. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking gee 
of ail in leavenin J eore 
States Govern 


ment 
Roya BAKING Fouemt Con it 106 Wall St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


“De Miel’s cerfert Health 8 Biscuit” 


ich in y-' 4- hates, sclentificaliy poepered 
whe the finest wheat flour and other necessary 
jents, rendering them Gettstonsty + wn Ba 
he humap brain depends absolutely upon a con- 
tinuous supp ly of this marvelous element (Phes- 
n 


Highest 
United 








hereus) it depends perfect memory, Per- 
foc ect Sleep, perfect nerve force and hea ithful 
procreation. ealthy mata an is the 


natural sequence of their 
able from m ineeery se toeld ——. ‘Tf not found atyour 
ers, e 








For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


* 450 Broome St., New York. 
QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 
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W.& 3. DOUGLAS, 2 


Bigdietown. CO. 
New Y. 


DOUCLAS 


Gicago. 
ee Pe Pe Ped Pe Pe Pe) Pe) Aer te Pel Pe @ 


A.B.&E.L. =, 
pigs et oA 1780. 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


a =, 8T., 
Boston, Mass. 
Send Se. stamp ~ mow W-page 
catsiogue. 

















THE STANDARD 
“Dripless” 
Strainer. 


No drip to soil table 
iin to clog 


Tit Nickel plated. 
‘el-; 
itis 08. Nickeniated: 


STANDARD STRAINER CO., 25 Maddve Lane, H. Y. Clty. 


Agents 
Wanted. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY |“ 
ANCHOR, h b 
ic, 
— W hen you buy 
Pittsburgh. F 
BRADLEY, N 
aan = a house you make sure that the title is clear. 
St. Louis. When you paint it, use Pure White Lead. 
Bu : Bike. bw 
bavis-ckastnins, Examine the brand and see that it is right. 
ECKSTEIN, It makes all the difference in the world 
FA . : : . 
ee whether the White Lead is genuine or not. 
New York. ° . 
KENTUCKY, (See list of genuine brands.) 
womeng Philadelphia. ” For colors, use the National Lead Co.’s 
MISSOURI. Pure White Lead tinting colors. No trouble 
RED SEAL, 
sacra, Sto | making or matching shades. Send for pam- 
ora, phlet and color-card—they are free. 
St. Louis and Chicago, 
- a NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 





DO YOU WANT A LAUNCH ? 


That you can run 
yourself. 
That is Clean 


and Safe. 


Send 10 cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of......... 





That requires 
neither Licensed 
Engineer nor 


Pilot. 


THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH. 
GAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY, Morris Heights Station, New York City. 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER. 


Nearly eight hundred in use. 250 pounds of steam. Handsome catalogue free. 
Works. Red Bank, N. J. THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 & 41 Cortlandt &t., N. Y- 





Those wanting a pen forrapid and easy writ- Send for Samples and Prices. 
ing will be charmed and delighted with . 


ESTERBROOK’S FLYER No. 531. 





26 John Street, N. Y. 





Randel, Baremoré & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maideu Lane, 
NEW YORK. 





Are You Going to Paint? 


aioe Paint is unequaled for Beauty and 
ura ty 
It has been extensively used for twenty-five years 
= every — of the Country with the most satis- 
‘ac’ 
If you a painting your house or build- 
ip ings, send aay sample card of beautiful tints and 
monia 


THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 


32 Burlivg Slip, New York. 





STUDEBAKER BROS., 


265 and 267 Canal St., New York 
(200 feet “ast of Broadway). 





LITTLE E GEM SPRINKLER. 


Patent valves or ge woter. No br gs he 
perforations to clog Especial iy ada’ 
spreading liquid pen Bg Vere ws nseful for sprinkling 
drives and lawns. Four-inch tires, capacity, 1 
—, 18 feet spread. Spray light or SF ~ 

*'send for circular, giving full description. Mention 
this paper. 

OUR SPECIALTIES ARE 

Street Spriuklers. Farm Wagons, td 
Cc aEtes Busipecs Wagon s, , Bugsies, ha 
ad Wagons, test n fact, almost every. 


HAZELTON 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


BROTHERS, 
PIANOS. 








THORO Pobe Woticgs 5, IN 
APPEA | ‘SIC. 
Neos. 34 ond 6 Univ ty Place, TESTE: 


CHURCH, LODGE, 
PARLOR, 
PEWS, 


and 
Chairs 
8.C.SMALL 
& CO., 
90 Canal 
St 


reet, 
Boston, Mass, 









Tab fits bather so 2 pails of water 
make submergent bath. Hot bath 
* readyinSmin. Wt.,10lbs, Cat. 
free, Bathsor Boats. World's Fair 
Award. ACHE FOLDING BOAT 
Oe. MIAMISBURG, OHIO. 


LADIES! ! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


Send this “ad.” and lic. in 
stam and we will mail 











‘or ‘eas, 
Powder and Spices to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TRACO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


P.O. Box 289. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


EUROPE. MOLL ND. S625 


oe, 

tine, Turkey, 
ries of Edwin sreeee, "fea P ay Av., gin, Tet N.Y. 
Six Summer Tours: $250 aud upwards, 


“OUR SUMMER” 


awakens through of vacations pleasantly spent ; 








of tri the woods for game; of specklea 
beauties taken from murmuring streams; of health 
restored, and sundry other recollections of a well 
earned pite from cares of busin thoroughly 
enjoyed Summer” covers the lakes and sum- 
mer resorts in Tilinois and Wisconsin along the line 





will st 
Brimfal of of inforination — inte: x, with bh halt: 
e illustrations of scenes sheng the line of the Cen- 
tral Jas will - promptly mailed you on receipt 
of tw nt 


appreEss JAS. C. POND, 


Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 














April 25, 1896, 
SPECIAL 


600 


VICTORIA 


LUNCHEON CLOTHS, 


In Silver Gray, Old Gold, Olive, Terra 
Cotta, Light Blue, and Straw Colors, 
sizes 2, 24. and 3 yards, formerly sold 
for $2, $2 50, and $3, now offered at 
the uniform price of 


$ 

°1.50 each. 
16%inch Doylies in a 
few of the colors, at 
%He, per doz. 

These are hand. 
Registered Traue-warc SOME and durable 
goods of a heavy quality of Momie 
Cloth with damask design interwo- 
ven, and all pure linen. 

The attention of persons about to 
furnish Summer cottages is directed 
to them, as well as to some special 
lots of Napkins, Table Cloths, Towels, 
and Linen Sheets, offered at much 
below regular prices. 





James McCutcheon & Co., 


THE LINEN STORE, 

14 WEST 23D STREET, New York. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 

FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








We would not have expe! 


quitiéas OF THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


doing galvanizing, for h we made no extra charge, h 
there not been merit in tt. 4 consists in coating - 
strong but most perishable (in thin sheets) metal, steel, with 
the almost indestructible (even when very thin) metals, zinc 
and aluminum. If there were not great merit in galvanizing, 
No one would pay % more for galvanized barbed wire or sheet 

iron than ungalvanized costs. If we were making painted 
windmills to-day, we should furnish an 


YOU WOULD PaY 0: 
the best we know, and knowing that painted thin sheets are 
practically worthless, we have nothing to do with them. a 
enormous cost of preparing to do ee ee of doin; 

same ~ e scale, deters others. SOME BUY G Ni 


AND EDG AND A THE 
PAINTED ONES. 4 


lvantzing. 
now galvanize everything after it is sane of gn bolts Hs 
nuts. We — with the most smproved processes and in 
the mast pn nown and attainable manner. 


an Aermotor Wheel is all 


together as one piece, 
thing that is strong, en- 
aera to do, and small 
We keep 60 tons ‘of zine and 
year’send to another. The 
_ and covers 


fs 
then y have some- 
during. ‘ond reliable. It is 
cannot afford to doit. 
aluminum melted from one 
silvery 





OF, AN AUL-STEEL VERY St 
uxt Ab, RTH $40 AS PRICES oe, 4 
WE SHALL OFFER YOU SOMETHING OF ST 
GREATER INTEREST. Aermotor COc, Chicas» 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 
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lal at 





Tas InpEPsNDsnt Pagss, 4] 4ND 43 Go.p Staget NEAR FULZON SFREBT. 


ABOVE + THE 
CLOUDS 


EVER BEEN THERE? P 


by a NORTHERN PACIFIC 
reached an altitude of nearly THREE MILES 
above the sea and 
which lay beneath them, white and beautiful. 

tix CENTS in stamps and I will send 
a finely illustrated book that gives the story. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


<> 2112 eons een RRES EFRGRISSTS OSCR ERAESSRRESSER. 





bi ci ce ol of oh eel ee Pep 


Let me tell you of a trip made 
arty who in 1894 


> 
FEET above the clouds g 
> 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gewi Pass. Aoenr, & 


¥ 
Sr. Pau, Minn. © 
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